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MOTHER’S chief concern © 

with beauty is to see it 
developed in healthy, wholesome, 
natural conditions in her children. 


It is her delight to-see their 
skin preserved in youthful 
bloom and freshness as they 
grow in years, and to this 
end nothing will serve so well as 


Pears’ 
Soap 


which acts as a soothing, emollient 
balm to the tender and sensitive 
skin of infants and young children. 

It keeps the cuticle in a 
permanent condition of velvety 
softness and smoothness, enabling 
the complexion to develop into a 
lasting loveliness of natural color. 


Best for the bath 
and the toilet 
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Gifts for Spring Weddings 


The Tiffany Blue Book for 1909 contains more suggestions for 
wedding presents than any previous issue 


The Diamond Department is given considerable space in this 
edition for descriptions, with prices, of the latest designs and com- 
binations of pearls and precious stones, in corsage ornaments, 
sautoirs, necklaces, stoles, collars, pendants, tiaras and other hair 
ornaments, lorgnons, ear-screws, etc. 


Reference is made to the attention given to resetting and recon- 
structing old family jewelry into modern styles for bridal gifts 


Special features are wedding rings in 18 and 22 karat gold, wed- 
ding stationery and cake boxes, souvenirs for bridesmaids and ushers 


Sterling silver ware, appropriate for gifts, is classified in alphabeti- 
cal order throughout. A casual perusal of these pages will 
reveal a wealth of suggestions of suitable articles ranging from 
very moderate prices upward 


Gifts purchased from Tiffany & Co. give permanent satisfaction 
to purchasers and recipients, because they embody the standards 
of quality of a well-known house whose reputation has been 
achieved by a rigid adherence to the best principles of manufacture 
and by the careful inspection of every object offered for sale 


Purchases can be easily and satisfactorily made through Tiffany 
& Co.’s Correspondence Department. Photographs of such 
articles as may be desired will be sent promptly on receipt of 
general descriptions and limits of prices. When satisfactory ref- 
erences are given, selections from their stock will be sent on 
approval to any part of the United States 


Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison of prices. The 
Tiffany Blue Book will greatly facilitate such comparison, and 
will be mailed upon request 
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PETER, PETER 


BY MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 
ILLUSTRATED BY Rose O’NEILL 
CHAPTER IX 
AN ARRIVAL 


IHROUGH the rest of April and 
half of May the household rolled 
along smoothly. Margery went off 
breadwinning every morning. 
Peter did his woman’s part at 
home, and kept his happiness and 
self-respect as a man (though he did not know it) 
by doing the artist’s part and writing a poem 
every day, and sometimes two, inspired by the 
lovely life of his little ones. Cecilia grew a little 
plumper, and Tommy Grace held his breath for 
fear she would lose the lovely spiritual lines 
which made her beautiful to him. As he did not 
look at her very often, Tommy was able to esti- 
mate the change that every ounce made in her 
appearance. 

Each night at dinner Tommy and Cecilia con- 
versed animatedly. Peter often wished that poor, 
dear Cecilia need not feel it necessary to exert 
herself so much. Margery said that Tommy 
plainly spent the hours going to and from the 
city in thinking up subjects upon which to con- 
verse with Cecilia. She could fairly follow his 
line of thought: 

“Last week in April—April, April. What’s 
done in April?—Maple sugar.—Sugaring off camp 
I attended as a boy.—Lovely maple trees they have 
in Canada.—Difference between the weather in the 
United States and Canada.—Possibilities of Can- 
ada’s attitude to us in case of war with Great 
Britain.—Are ladies interested in war?—Heroiec 
conduct of Red Cross nurses.—Woman’s devotion 
the world over.—The world without women. 
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PEIER, PEIER 
BY MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 
ILLUSTRATED BY Rose O'NEILL 
CHAPTER IX 
AN ARRIVAL 


AITROUGH the rest of April and 
half of May the household rolled 
along smoothly. Margery went off 
a breadwinning every morning. 
Peter did his woman’s part at 





home, and kept his happiness and 
self-respect as a man (though he did not know it) 
by doing the artist’s part and writing a poem 
every day, and sometimes two, inspired by the 
lovely life of his little ones. Cecilia grew a little 
plumper, and Tommy Grace held his breath for 
fear she would lose the lovely spiritual lines 
which made her beautiful to him. As he did not 
look at her very often, Tommy was able to esti- 
mate the change that every ounce made in her 
appearance. 

Each night at dinner Tommy and Cecilia con- 
versed animatedly. Peter often wished that poor, 
dear Cecilia need not feel it necessary to exert 
herself so much. Margery said that Tommy 
plainly spent the hours going to and from the 
city in thinking up subjects upon which to con- 
verse with Cecilia. She could fairly follow his 
line of thought: 

‘Last week in April—April, April. What's 
done in April?—Maple sugar.—Sugaring off camp 
I attended as a boy.—Lovely maple trees they have 
in Canada.—Difference between the weather in the 
United States and Canada.—Possibilities of Can- 
ada’s attitude to us in case of war with Great 
Britain.—Are ladies interested in war?—Heroic 
conduct of Red Cross nurses.—Woman’s devotion 
the world over.—The world without women. 
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“May. Birds and things growing.—Charm 
of a ride through the woods on a May morn- 
ing.—May Day in England.—Planting gar- 
dens.—English garden again.—Blue is the 
color, “after all, that gives the effect in an 
English garden.—Digging in a garden good 
for the health—” 

Poor, dear Tommy! he did work so hard. 
But it would be good for him. Only, only 
Margery could not feel as if his attitude to- 
ward Cecilia were a real one. Peter was per- 
fectly satisfied with it. The only thing that 
bothered Peter was that Tommy was so slow 
about proposing to Cecilia. May was a beau- 
tiful month for a proposal. Margery almost 
thought that Peter wanted to do the propos- 
ing for Tommy. 

One May evening, just when Peter was 
putting the finishing touches to the dinner, 
the family saw a motor-car come swinging 
down the road. All rushed to the door, Peter 
with the cover of the colander in his hand, 
Mrs. Martin’s blue checked apron cast grace- 
fully over his shoulder. Up puffed the car; 
Margery gave a little scream; the chauffeur 
dismounted and opened the door, and out 
stepped Doreas Carruthers. 

She tossed her purse to Peter with a light, 
“Pay him, Peter, and tell him where to put 
my trunk,” and then she fell into Margery’s 
arms, asking, “ Where are they, the twinlets ? 
Oh, Margery and Peter, you will never be 
able to clear yourselves with the family!” 

Peter managed to get the trunk up-stairs 
and the motor-car off, and his family sitting 
at the table, without losing many of Dorcas’s 
remarks. They were too incoherent to be 
worth much. 

“T have run away,” 
grand, ambrosial soup, Peter! 
come to stay.” 

“Where is mother?” asked Margery. 

“They are all over there, somewhere. They 
ought to be in Italy now, but my running 
away may have discouraged them. Oh, you 
loves!” Dorcas made a sudden dart upon 
her niece and nephew, and squeezed them 
tempestuously. “Such troubles as those 
twins caused, Peter!” And she looked sym- 
pathetically at her brother-in-law. 

Tommy Grace was gazing with pleased 
surprise at Doreas. He had never really seen 
her before, having always hidden in the 
smoking-room whenever she and he chanced 
to be in Peter’s house together. He couldn’t 
exactly say that the face of Dorcas was spir- 


said Doreas. “ What 
And I have 
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itual and tender. It was a dark, happy, 
round face, beautiful with health and gen- 
erosity and open-mindedness. It had none 
of Cecilia’s languid curves and unexpected 
breaks. Her voice was not soft and low like 
Cecilia’s, but bubbled up, half submerged 
with laughter, like a deep little spring. 

“Well,” said Dorcas, “you cabled me the 
news, and I had to break it gently to the 
family, and so I said to mother, ‘ Wouldn’t 
it be lovely if Margery were to have a baby”? 
‘Such nonsense!’ said mother. ‘What odd 
ideas you do have for a young girl, Dorcas!’ 
Of course that made me cross, Margery, for 
the baby wasn’t my idea at all, so I just 
snapped, ‘Well, she has a boy, so now!’ 
Mother screamed, and then she cried, and 
when I quieted her down, she said: ‘ It might 
have been a girl. It certainly might have 
been a girl. The Carruthers always have 
girls, and my people, too. She seemed to 
think, Margery, that you had done something 
very irregular, so I tried to comfort her by 
saying, ‘ Well, she did take after us, mother; 
there is a girl, too. Then what a time! 
Mother was quite too ill to break it to Mary 
or father.” 

“How did Mary behave?” asked Peter. 

“ All she said was, ‘ Well, really!’ about a 
hundred times, and flew to her embroidery- 
bag to make something’for them. Then she 
remembered that you ought to have warned 
her of your coming responsibility, and she 
put away the bag. It was a week before she 
grudgingly began upon a pin-cushion apiece 
for the kidlets.” 

“And father?” asked Margery. 

“Oh, he was a brick! He frowned, and 
then he grinned and grinned, and walked up 
and down with little proyd steps, and he said: 
‘A grandson! Dear me, a grandson!’ ” 

“Well, I must say!” said Margery. 
“ Doesn’t Madgie count ?” 

“Poor father forgot about her, I’m afraid. 
He sat right down and wrote a letter to his 
bankers directing that twenty thousand dol- 
lars be put to his grandson’s credit. He 
thought the baby would be named for him, 
Peter. So the money’s in the name of Henry 
Somer to be drawn out at father’s direction. 
Then mother was indignant, and she wrote 
to her bankers to put twenty-five thousand 
to the credit of Mary Somer.” 

“Oh dear!” said Cecilia, “ will they take 
it back when they find the children have the 
wrong names?” 
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WHERE ARE THEY, THE 


Margery was smiling a little queerly. 
All that money to the children now, when 
just a little, if properly given, would have 
been such a help to her and Peter in the 
beginning! But Margery was never bitter, 
so she soon said: 

“Oh, well! If father and mother love the 
babies, that’s all that is necessary.” 

Peter began to feel that he had perhaps 
allowed the conversation to stay too long 
moored to his own children. 

“You didn’t really run away, Doreas; they 
knew you were coming?” 

[ suppose they know I am gone,” replied 
Doreas. “I saved and scraped just as I said 
I would, Margery, until I had enough money 
to get my passage back. Then I left. I! 
could not stand it any longer. I won’t say 
that all the company was disagreeable—and 
I eannot honestly deny that I had a good 
time some of the time, but I had to do so 
many things I didn’t want to do, and leave 
undone so many things I did want to do, 
and when I thought of the lovely, free time 
you were having here, I just couldn’t stand 
it. I left a note and escaped.” 

She looked so pretty and glowing that they 
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TWINLETS? OH YOU LOVES!” 


did not seold her. It was not till dinner was 
nearly over that Margery noticed that Dor- 
eas and Tommy were talking animatedly, 
while poor Cecilia was looking quite dim. 
She did not say a word; Dorcas and Tommy 
did not give her a chance. Then, after din- 
ner, Tommy took Dorcas to see the English 
garden, and Cecilia walked with them. Mar- 
gery noticed that Cecilia seemed to be droop- 
ing apart. The heads of Tommy and Dorcas 
turned to each other; Cecilia’s head bowed 
by itself. They looked at the same flowers 
as if by inspiration; Cecilia gazed at the 
flowers later with the air of being neglected. 

Margery’s heart quite misgave her. “I 
have thrown Tommy and Cecilia together,” 
she thought, “and I must go on giving Ce- 
cilia her chance.” 

She was very silent when she and Peter 
put the children to bed, so much so that 
Peter thought she was tired, and reproached 
himself that she had been the breadwinner. 
Margery shivered with sympathy when she 
heard Cecilia go early to her own room. 
Very soon after, however, Dorcas went to 
hers, while, judging from the wafts of cigar 
smoke, Tommy sat on the back steps. Mar- 
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gery sent Peter off to join him, and then she 
ran in to say good-night to Dorcas. 

She chatted on one sisterly topic after an- 
other, and then by degrees brought the con- 
versation around to Cecilia. 

“A nice-girl enough,” said Doreas, indif- 
ferently. “ Mvself, I don’t hanker after lan- 
guid blondes.” 

“Some people do,” said Margery, signifi- 
cantly. 

With what she thought was the most deli- 
cate indirection, she suggested that Cecilia 
and Tommy ought to be given opportunities. 

Doreas arose and towered as high as five 
feet two inches can. 

“T declare,” she said, “I think married 
women are perfectly horrid. Such sickening 
match-makers! And the idea of warning me 
off any one’s preserves, as if I would poach! 
As if I would ever take any notice of Tommy 
Grace, anyhow! I don’t consider him a 
man, but a—a—wandering voice or some- 
thing. But since you show such utter dis- 
trust of me, Margery Somer, I’ll relieve your 
mind by telling you—and that’s all I will 
tell you—that I am already engaged.” 


CHAPTER X 
PLANNING A CAMPAIGN 


HE next morning was Saturday, and 
the Somer family rose late. Although 
Peter got down-stairs fifteen minutes 
before Margery, when she did appear they 
acted, as usual, as if they had been separated 
for some weeks, and that, too, although they 
had talked the evening before until midnight. 

It was Peter’s policy never to wait break- 
fast for any one, because he found getting 
it made him hungry. So he and Margery 
sat down when the coffee was made, and be- 
gan on their toast and eggs. 

“Tt’s strange the others aren’t down. I 
heard them moving,” said Peter. “It’s very 
nice to be alone with you,” he added. 

“T hope the children won’t wake up yet. 
I want to get off for a while and think,” said 
Margery. 

“ What in the world do you want to think 
for?” asked Peter. “Aren’t we perfectly 
happy? Aren’t all our troubles over?” 

“T had thought so,” said Margery, myste- 
riously, “until yesterday, but I am afraid 
they are just beginning. I have a queer 
feeling, Peter—Peter.” 

Peter looked at her anxiously. Like most 
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men, he smiled in a superior way at the “ in- 
tuitions,” or “ premonitions,” or “ feelings’ 
of women, and like nine men out of ten, he 
listened respectfully when his own wife had 
them. 

“Tt’s all those boarders,” said Margery, 
“for, of course, I count Dorcas as a boarder.” 

“ Never, never shall it be said of me,” said 
Peter, “that I charged money to your kin.” 

“Don’t you see,” explained Margery, pa- 
tiently, “if she comes as a relative and aunt, 
she will show me how to bring up the chil- 
dren, but as a friendly boarder she will feel 
more detached. As a relative, Peter, she 
will superintend your housekeeping 

“T believe you are right, Margery,” said 
Peter, hastily. “ Doreas will feel more in- 
dependent if she pays.” 

“ Certainly,” agreed Margery, “though you 
will probably have to lend her the money to 
pay us with, as at present she has only sev- 
enty-three cents. But the great thing is to 
feel independent, Peter, no matter whose 
pocket it comes out of.” 

“ Ye-es,” said Peter, doubtfully. 

“When you interrupted me,” said Mar- 
gery, “I was about to tell you of my feelings. 
It is very queer, Peter. Yesterday, as I drove 
home, I felt so peaceful. I thought of how 
happy we were, you.and Tommy and our 
dear, chatty Cecilia.” 

“TI do not know,” said Peter, irritably,. 
“why you keep up that fiction of Cecilia’s 
being chatty. It seems such a poor reward 
for the effort she makes—” . 

“ Peter, a woman’s always a better judge 
of character than a man. I’m very fond of 
Cecilia, but when she is with me I never get 
a chance to put in a word edgeways.” 

“She just forces herself to talk to you, so 
as to take your mind off your hard work,” 
said Peter, firmly. “Why, just to look at 
her face you would know she is retiring—she 
never talks when I’m with her. She just 
sits and listens meekly to me—” 

“What do you talk about with her, may 
I ask, Peter?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” said Peter, vaguely. 
“T never can remember what I say to any 
one but you; it’s too unimportant. That is 
why my whole life up to the time I met you 
is one unwritten blank.” 

Margery beamed on him. 

“When you interrupted yourself,” said Pe- 
ter, “you were going to say—” 

“What can keep them all so late?” said 
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“Tt DON’T 


KNOW A NICER, 
Margery, casting one eye toward the stair- 
“Tommy never breakfasts after nine, 
even when he intends to keep a contributor 
waiting, and now it is half past nine. And 
he is always earlier on Saturday.” 


case, 


Peter waited. 
“ . . Was very peaceful in my mind,” con- 
tinued Margery. “But from the moment 


that motor-car chugged into view yesterday, 
Peter, I had a queer feeling, and when Dor- 
cas stepped out I felt as if I had known she 
was coming and wished she had not.” 

“ Margery!” exclaimed Peter, cocking his 
eye in the direction of Dorcas’s room. 

“Not that I don’t love Dorcas right next 
after you and the babies, but I felt 
as if she would bring trouble to us 


either 
or to 
Tommy or to Cecilia; or else Cecilia would 
bring trouble to her or Tommy or us; or 
else Tommy would bring trouble to us or to 
her or to Cecilia.” 

“The ineffective thing about intuitions,” 
said Peter, gloomily, “is that they warn you 
that trouble is coming, all right, only they 
don’t give you a hint of how in thunder you 
If we 


say, 


are to avert it. could only eliminate 


one element. 


- ” 
Tommy. 


QUIETER SPOT THAN 


THAT CORNER.” 


“Why not Cecilia?’ 

“Or Dorcas?” 

“Or Cecilia?” 

“ Or—or—why, any of them 

“Peter,” said Margery, “when there is a 
triangle like that, nor height nor depth nor 
any other adversity is going to eliminate the 
factor that makes the trouble.” 

“T hope you are not insinuating that Ce 
cilia is going to make the trouble.” 

“T’m not hinting anything,” said Margery. 
“ All the same, if I had known Doreas was 
coming I should never have let Cecilia board 
here. As long as a married woman has un 
married sisters of her own, Peter, it’s sheer 
common ethics for her not to offer opportu 
nities to other unmarried girls.” 


sut you told me only last night,” cried 


the: bewildered Peter, “that Doreas is en- 
gaged.” 
wal know I did. Yet, it’s better to be on 


the safe side,” said Margery, mysteriously. 
“Look here,” said Peter, sternly. “ One 
thing I will nof permit is a broken engage 
ment, whether it is that of the 
one that ought to and I hope will presently 
subsist between Cecilia and Tommy. 


Doreas or 


I rarely 
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put my foot down, Margery,” said Peter, 
stamping his carpet slipper so hard that a 
sliver pierced him, “but I will not have you 
play any such dangerous game with people’s 
hearts.” 

“Oh, stuff!” said Margery, disrespectfully. 
“T am not unscrupulous. I would not break 
an engagement any more than I would a 
marriage.” 

“Well, then, do you mean to accuse your 
sister of telling a falsehood?” 

“Certainly not, Peter. I never knew a 
woman yet who would tell a falsehood. At 
the same time people are perfectly justified 
in getting out of things—” 

“ What under the welkin has Dorcas to get 
out of here—here, where we never interfere ?” 

Margery looked guilty. 

“T know I never interfere, Peter, but I 
just hinted to Dorcas to let Tommy and 
Cecilia alone, and then she flamed out at me, 
ending up by saying she was engaged. Now, 
I remember that at home, while we never 
deceived father and mother, not really, you 
know, still we did resort to—expedients to 
get our own way.” 

“Yes,” said Peter, sympathetically. “I 
remember ‘doing it, too.” 

“When they used to ask you if you did a 
thing or how many times you danced with 
Mr. Brown last night, and you would make 
a soothing answer, and say, ‘over the left’ 
to yourself.” 

“Or ‘nit,’” agreed Peter. 

“ And so— My goodness! Peter, you don’t 
suppose Peterkin and Madgie would try to 
do us that way?” 

“What an idea!” replied Peter. “ Any re- 
strictions we make for our children will be 
eminently wise and calculated to appeal both 
to their reasons and their hearts. The trou- 
ble with our parents was that they didn’t 
show us enough consideration—” 

“Forgot to regard us as individuals.” 

“Couldn’t sympathize with us at all.” 

“Tn fact, didn’t understand us,” said Mar- 
gery. “ That’s the crying sorrow of this gen- 
eration; the older generation doesn’t under- 
stand it. We must be very, very kind to 
our children, Peter.” 

“Shall we wake them up now and feed 
them?” said Peter, making as if to rise. 

“Oh no, Peter; I’ve always felt that sleep 
is much better for a child than food. But, 
don’t you see? Doreas may have felt that 
I intended to nag her, or watch her, and so 
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just said she was engaged so she could be 
let alone. Remember, she wouldn’t tell me 
one detail about the young. man.” 

“Tt seems pretty reasonable to me,” said 
Peter. 

“ Well, we shall just have to watch Dorcas. 
It’s a problem,” mused Margery. “ Here is 
my own sister. I must see that she is settled 
in life.” 

“Yet here is Cecilia with a month’s work 
already done, and an orphan, too,” said Peter. 

“T know,” said Margery. “But do you 
really think Tommy is in love with her?” 

“I did; it seemed so reasonable. We have 
given them every chance. I sometimes think 
Cecilia is nice to him for my—our sakes.” 

“TI am sure,” said Margery, coldly, “ that 
but for me Tommy would have left this house 
long ago. He does not enjoy girls, but Dor- 
cas will be a change for him, at least.” 

“T wish I could make out where you think 
things are at, Margery,” remarked Peter, “ or 
what your plan is.” 

“TI have no plan,” said Margery, “and I 
don’t know where things are at. For all I 
know, Cecilia may be in love with Tommy, 
and Tommy may have fallen in love with 
Doreas yesterday.” 

“Or Tommy can be in love with both,” 
corrected Peter. “ That is possible—for oth- 
er men.” 

“T suppose we must have some campaign.” 

“Undoubtedly,” said Peter, “for we will 
be interfering wrongfully if we don’t.” 

“ Suppose we try to act as if they were all 
women?” proposed Margery. 

“Impossible. It would offend Tommy too 
much.” 

“Well, then,” said Margery, “here’s an 
idea! Suppose before we go near any two 
of them that happen to be together (except 
Doreas and Cecilia, of course), we ask our- 
selves: ‘ Now what should I do or say if these 
people were just brother and sister? And 
then go ahead.” 

“Now you’ve hit it, Margery,” said Peter. 
admiringly. “Just treat them like rational 
human beings, eh?” 

“T am glad you approve,” dimpled Mar- 
gery. “T think it sounds pretty sensible my- 
self. Listen!” 

Somebody was tiptoeing softly down-stairs. 
In a dead silence Tommy Grace entered the 
living-room. “TI suppose T am the last one,” 
he said, with assumed ease. 

Peter and Margery were silent. Down the 











PETER, 


came a stealthy tread. 
Down the creaking back stairs some one 
came fitfully. Dorcas entered from the hall; 
Cecilia entered from the kitchen. 

“Oh!” said Cecilia and Dorcas in chorus. 
“T thought everybody had gone.” 

Margery and Peter both formed with their 
lips the words, “ Now what should I do and 
say if these people were just brother and sis- 
ter?” 

“T think I had better wash our dishes,” 
said Peter, aloud. 

“And I'll get the babies’ 
food ready,” remarked Mar- 
gery. 


front stairs again 


CHAPTER XI 
“T WANT TOMMY GRACE ” 


N the kitchen, under the 
rattling of dishes, Mar- 


gery and Peter con- 
versed in whispers. 
“What does it mean?” 


asked Margery. “ Was Tom- 
my delaying so that he could 
be alone with Dorcas?” 

“Or with Cecilia? Or,” 
went on Peter, he 
sneaking down last so as to 
avoid them both?” 

“ Or one of them? But far, 
far more important than any 
poor man’s blunderings are 
the machinations of a wom- 
an. Why did Cecilia come 
down late?” 

“ And Dorcas?” 

“Was it to have Tommy 
to herself, or to avoid him?” queried Mar- 
gery. 

“ Dorcas, you mean?” asked Peter. “I am 
sure poor, dear Cecilia’s action was uncalcu- 
lated.” 

Margery looked ominous. 
to abuse my relatives—” 

“T am complimenting them,” said Peter, 
hastily. “Cecilia hasn’t enough enterprise— 
the brains to hatch a scheme. The poor child 
would just drift—” 

“Any one could deceive you, Peter,” said 
Margery. “You can finish washing the 
dishes yourself. I always did hate to scrape 
pans, anyway, and have burnt them 
dreadfully.” 

“Wouldn’t it be a good plan to survey 


“was 


SHE 


“Tf you mean 


you 


AND 
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what they are doing in there?” said Peter. 
“You see, Margery, it always helps in a 
campaign if you have an inkling of how the 
other fellow is situated. Go and peek, will 


you? I should make too much of a row.” 
Peter laboriously hummed a tune while 


Margery reconnoitred through a crack in the 
pantry door. 

“Sing louder, Peter,” she said when she 
returned, “and I will tell you. 
reading the morning paper. 


They are all 
Tommy is me- 





PETER PUT THE CHILDREN TO BED. 
chanically trying te break bits off the table- 
cloth; Cecilia is eating bread as she scans 
the advertisements. You know Cecilia hates 
bread at breakfast.” 

“Scotland!” murmured Peter. 
never reads the paper at breakfast. 
ways gets egg all over him if he tries.’ 

“And Doreas detests reading,” said Mar- 
gery. “When mother gave her a choice of 
punishment when she was little, she would 
always take being whipped or going to church 
twice on Sunday, or something, rather than 
read.” 

“Still, the situation doesn’t explain itself,” 
said Peter. “ Are they doing this out of con- 
sideration for one another, or from embar- 
rassment, or just from deviltry? All I can see 


“ Tommy 


He al- 








“tT CERTAINLY MIGHT HAVE BEEN A GIRL.” 


is that the situation is not natural. If they 
were brother and sister, Margery, you’d ease 
the strain, would you not?” 

“T will go in there and feed the babies,” 
said Margery. She hurried into the living- 
room. 

“Well, dears, are you having a 
breakfast?” she asked, cheerfully. 

“ Beautiful,” they said, enthusiastically. 

“T’m just going up to get the babies,” said 
Margery, with a rapid glance which showed 
her that the cold eggs and toast had been 
searcely touched, and that the coffee had not 
“The dear things must be 


lovely 


been poured. 
starved.” 

“ Oh, let me help you,” they all said, rising. 

“Please, no,” replied Margery, sweetly. 
“T have no plan for dividing my children 
into three. Cecilia, you have forgotten to 
pour the coffee. Peter,” she called, “come 
and feed coffee to the dears, and don’t let 
them say a word till they have had one cup 
all round, and another piece of toast.” 

When Margery came down-stairs, a smil- 
ing baby on each arm, her boarders were 
drinking the cold coffee and Peter was mak- 
ing a monologue about the pleasures of house- 
work when people came on time to their 
Tommy took the babies from Mar- 


meals. 
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gery and propped them up in their cradles. 
Then he said: 

“T have decided not to go to the office to- 
day. I always knock off at twelve Saturdays, 
in any case.” 

“So you do,” said Peter, agreeably. “3 
have often wondered why you editors go to 
work at all on Saturday.” 

“T thought I wou!d go and sit in the Eng- 
lish garden,” said Tommy. “I have got a bit 
of thinking to do. I don’t know a nicer, quieter 
spot than that corner where we are going to 
have the wall-flowers next year, Margery.” 

Cecilia lifted her eyebrows; Dorcas pursed 
her lips. “ Well,” thought Margery, “ Tom- 
my couldn’t have made his desire for solitude 
much more pointed.” Aloud she said: “ No- 
body will disturb you, Tommy. Peter and I 
are going out later, but we'll keep away from 
Poor, dear Cecilia always cor- 
} 


nas 


your corner. 
rects exercises on Saturday, and Dorcas 
to unpack.” 

The two girls smiled amiably, but as soon 
as Tommy departed Doreas said, “I have 
already unpacked, thanks, Margery.” 

“T did my exercises last night,” remarked 
Cecilia. 

“T dare say you ean find something to 
amuse yourselves with,” said Margery, pleas- 
antly. 

“Oh, thanks. 
Doreas, airily. 

“A life like mine affords plenty of re- 
sources,” said Cecilia. 

“ At the same time,” said Doreas, coolly, to 
Cecilia, “ my sister is always very kind about 


I’m not usually bored,” said 


trying to give suggestions to people who are 
not fertile in thinking them out for them- 
selves.” 

Margery and Peter were staring at each 
other. What ever was the matter with their 
boarders! Margery had meant nothing but 
the merest kindness. Cecilia and Dorcas hag 
first pin-pricked her, and now Dorcas was 
saying in effect to Cecilia, “It is really very 
nice of Margery to care two straws whether 
you are amused or not.” 

Then Cecilia saved them all by saying: 
“ Indeed she is. Mrs. Somer is just the dear- 
est person that ever, ever lived, except Mr. 
Somer and the babies, and they would be 
dearer than she is, if she were not dearer 
than they.” 

“Which may not be logical, Cecilia,” said 
Peter, bowing his thanks, “but it shows that 
your heart is in the right place.” 
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“Well, you would have been cross your- 
self,” said Dorcas, “ 
a breakfast. 
Hooper ¢” 

“Well,” said Cecilia, “I got through it by 
remembering that it was not sausages and 
buckwheat cakes, but it was my own fault 
for coming down late. 
the studio?” 


if you had been fed such 


It was horrid. Wasn't it, Miss 


Peter, may I go into 


“You may,” said Peter, graciously. “It 
is the greatest pleasure of that poor ‘child’s 
life,” he explained to Dorcas when she had 
gone into the north room, “to improve her 
mind by looking at my pictures and sketches.” 

“Well, you’re my brother-in-law,” said 
Dorcas, “so I don’t have to flatter you. May 
I help you tidy up, Peter?” 

“You may dust,” said Peter. 

So Dorcas took a dust-cloth and began on 
the mantel-shelf. When she reached the 
clock, she found that it was used to weigh 
down a heap of untidy manuscript in Peter’s 
handwriting. Peter 
and Margery were in the kitchen bathing the 


Doreas glanced about. 


babies. She sat down on the green settle and 
Then, with a little “oh,” she 
shuffled the pile of papers into her apron, 
and ran off to read in quiet in the English 
garden, quite forgetting that Tommy Grace 
wished to be alone. She curled herself under 
the elm tree, unseen by Tommy and not see- 
ing him, and read and wept and laughed in 
perfect content. 


read a page. 


Meantime Cecilia was roaming up and 
down the long studio. Peter had a passion 
for blues, and she looked at his lovely twi- 
light landscapes, and his wonderful pictures 
of the blue northern sea under a blue night 
sky. Cecilia liked his portraits, too, but 
then his portraits were finite — usually Mar- 
gery Somer’s finite face—whereas there was 
no end to the infinity of the northern sea 
jand the northern sky. Cecilia forgot her 
hours of work in the dusty schoolroom, with 
restless children always clamoring for atten- 
tion, and janitor’s work to be seen to after 
they had gone. She forgot that she was an 
orphan with no real home. She only knew 
that the world was full of beauty, and that 
Peter must be a genius to make such perfect 
work, and that he never could do it without 
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a Margery to inspire him. Presently, in 
poking behind an easel, she found a dusty 
book of sketches, which had so far escaped 
her prying eye.. She opened them, and then 
she sat down in speechless joy, turning over 
sketch after sketch, in soft, lovely color. 

It was a collection of pictures Peter had 
made while he was waiting for little Madgie 
and while Margery was waiting for little Pe- 
terkin. Every time Peter had made a pic- 
ture of his baby Margery had straightway 
objected, and he had made a picture of her 
baby. And here they were, lovely babies, 
asleep, awake; laughing, crying; in their 
cradles, in the woods; with a nurse bending 
over them, with their mother rocking them to 
sleep, with their father tossing them into 
the air. The only objection Cecilia had was 
that in no case were there two babies together. 

“1 suppose Peter thought he might fright- 
en the twins off,” reflected Cecilia. 

3ut such exquisite pictures! All the an- 
ticipation of motherhood and fatherhood and 
the realization of it were there. Cecilia look- 
ed and glowed with little happy quivers. 
Then she jumped to her feet, scrambled the 
pictures together, and ran into the English 
garden. 

Margery and Peter were standing over 
what would some day be a bed of Canterbury 
bells, earnestly disputing as to whether the 
color would or would not clash with the color 
of the wall-flowers. Half a dozen yards away 
Tommy sat with his back against the maple 
tree and his feet ploughed into the ground 
that should have been nurturing the wall-flow- 
ers. Ile was evidently thinking deeply. At 
least he did not join in the dispute of his 
friends, despite their vigorous appeal to him. 
Their voices were suddenly silenced by the 
sight of Dorcas flying toward them from the 
elm tree, and Cecilia flying from the house 
straight down the path. Both girls held 
bundles in their arms; the mouths of both 
were tightly compressed, and determination 
sat in their eyes. On they sped, apparently 
unaware of each other. Then they halted 
breathlessly, and each cried in a loud, insist- 
ent voice, 

“T want Tommy Grace.” 
continued. ) 
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By Mary Srewart Gurrine 




















E have, as it happens, a rat in our 

cellar—a large and fearsome ani- 

mal who seems to have suddenly 
elected to take up his abode with us, very 
much against our will, sending the cook into 
spasms; and a cook in spasms is apt to cast 
a cloud upon the day. All our conversations 
at the table are tinct with the rat and the 
means of getting rid of him. 

The trouble seems to be that anything that 
will be efficacious in, eliminating this unwel- 
come visitor may be as efficacious also in 
eliminating our white Angora kitten, a 
beautiful and trusting creature quite as like- 
ly, or even more likely (to the ardent mind 
of the youngest member of the household) 
to innocently investigate poisoned food or 
a baited trap, as our enemy. How the mat- 
ter will ever be settled is beyond me. I 
weakly live in hopes that the rat will mi- 
grate. 

It seems to be one of the troubles with 
any kind of elimination, whether of custom 
or observance, books or “truck,” that what 
one person wants to get rid of is apt to 
involve something precious to some one else. 
No sooner do you get a shelf cleared of mag- 
azines that have been collecting, neglected, 
for a year past, than some one passionately 
laments a priceless back number. You have 
only to throw out an ornament or pic- 
ture that seems both faded and superfluous 
to hear some voice utter the horri- 
fied expostulation, “You’re not going to 
throw that away!” But apart from this dis- 
advantage elimination takes so much time 
and so much courage that it is no wonder 
that many of us, day after day, give space 
for that which gives us neither comfort nor 
pleasure. It is no wonder that we accumu- 
late and accumulate, seemingly without our 
own volition. 

I remember well a family who moved after 
living in one house for seventeen years—a 
house prolific in attics and cellars and catch- 
all places; at the end of weeks of belated 
elimination the brains and strength of the 
workers at last gave out; in despair one enor- 





mous van was loaded with trunks that were 
filled with trash, broken wooden benches, bat- 
tered coal-scuttles, stone demijohns, old pic- 
ture-frames, and disjointed patent kitchen 
contrivances—wringers and washers and the 
like—towel-racks, rusty stoves, and round zine 
mats. The family took these with them per- 
force to their new house because they couldn’t 
leave them in the old one, and the Salvation 
Army wagons and the ashman’s cart had 
taken off all they would. It was in vain 
that the mistress of the household had offered 
her crippled treasures to the furnace man or 
the washerwoman or the washerwoman’s sis- 
ter, with the alluring phrase, “If you only 
put a screw in here, or nail a piece on 
there.” They did not want her dilapidated 
gifts. Such people cannot afford to have 
things around that are not whole and useful; 
they are not deceived by the glamour of get- 
ting something for nothing; they only have 
room for what they need. Their stoves must 
draw, their lamps must burn, they are too 
poor to allow themselves the luxury of accu- 
mulation. And because it is a luxury is one 
reason that we accumulate. I shall never for- 
get a house I once went to, the home of 
people of comfortably moderate means, who 
had lived in it for several years. I was 
left in the sitting-room; not the state 
parlor, but the sitting-room—while waiting 
for a member of the family; that room was 
as bare as the palm of my hand of anything 
that you could hold in it—not a book nor 
a paper nor a magazine. A child coming in 
inadvertently opened a cupboard door and 
displayed shelves as bare as the room, save 
for a bottle of ink on one shelf. It gave the 
most extraordinary effect of poverty. 

Even if one does not have all one needs, 
to have only what one needs is poverty—if 
not necessarily poverty in regard to money, it 
shows some lack of heart or brain. It is nat- 
ural and human to like to have a hidden 
storehouse to draw on in the thousand and 
one household emergencies that arise; every- 
thing that we hold on to thus has its magic 
possibility for us—some one may want it. 



























A woman once told me with triumph that 
no visitor in her house ever called for any- 
thing, however unexpectedly, that she couldn’t 
supply it in some shape or other—even to a 
black jet sheaf of wheat that an old lady 
had longed for to put in a hat to wear to a 
wedding. “And I said to her: ‘ Cousin 
Emily, I know I’ve got the very thing for 
you; it’s up-stairs in a green pasteboard box 
in the little flat trunk in the attic; I 
it last fall when I was cleaning—a jet sheaf 
of wheat which once belonged to my mother.’ 
Cousin Emily was so pleased when I brought 


saw 


it down!” 

But that woman had, in her faculty of ac- 
cumulation, a sense of order and a retentive 
memory which enabled the things in her hid- 
den storehouse to be of use when they were 
wanted, and she had, beyond all else, a genius 
for elimination. She really never kept things 
that nobody could ever want, and she knew 
unerringly what they were. 

“This will not pay for mending; these 
woollen scraps will gather moths. That tar- 
nished ornament, though given me by a dear 
friend, has neither beauty nor use; these old 
photographs of my sister-in-law and John’s 
them as well 


would be an eyesore to 


There is also the photograph of 


wife 
as to me. 
a man whom we met in the country five years 
ago, whose name I have forgotten.” 

To establish one’s self in an attic or store- 
closet with the intention of getting to the 
bottom of things and eliminating everything 
we cannot want has always a sort of joy 
about it—one has such a clean, well-placed 
feeling when one is through. If it were not 
for associations- 

That is what makes it hard for us to elim- 
inate in the clearing-up process, not only in 
our store-closets, but in our daily living— 
association and habit and custom! We get 
all cluttered up with them so that there is 
not room for half that we want. 

Associations are what make things dear 
to us; but they change color often as the years 
cast a different light upon them. Hideous 
beds are kept because people have died in 
them; clumsy bureaus take up needed room, 
and marble-topped tables wobble on an in- 
secure centre leg, because they belonged once 
to somebody who thought them beautiful. It 
seems a sort of sacrilege to part with them. 

Yet they are dumb, inanimate things if the 
blessed ones who are gone are no longer as- 
sociated with them so as to add pleasure to 
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their possession—it is rather as if we felt 
that they were holding us to account, and 
would be deeply hurt if we were surrounded 
by furnishings that were graceful and con- 
venient and cheering. I heard a woman 
remark : 

“1 sometimes wish this house would burn 
down with every stick of furniture in it. It 
has the 


once 


most depressing influence on me. 
But I can’t make up my mind to dispose 


of it in any way.” 

And even when our associations are still 
a living power for our own help and further- 
ment, we need to be very careful that they 
do not clutter up the place hamperingly for 
other people. It is sometimes a stern awak- 
ening to look at them with the eyes of the 
younger generation. 

sut the most hampering accumulations are 
those of habit and custom—traditional forms 
of observance which give nobody any pleas- 
ure any more, and the things that must al- 
ways be done in a burdensome way because 
done in that 
and the straining requirement of living as 
Everybody Else Does. 

There are few joys that give more relief 
to the mind than the sudden elimination of 
some weighty effort that has hitherto seemed 
We go to Cousin Minnie’s year 
after year for some holiday celebration, be- 


they always have been way; 


necessary. 


cause it was once the easiest, the most joy- 
fully natural, thing to do, keeping up the 
practice long after it has become the painful 
necessity of the day to struggle and crush 
one’s way thither by trolley and train with 
a string of clutching children or much-en- 
during young people in tow. 

The time comes, after much painful con- 
sultation, when you that this year 
you will stay at home—and find afterward 
that though Minnie the most 
affectionate messages of bereavement, she 
gladly took the opportunity to shut up her 
own house and go off herself to a haven where 
the turkeys and pies were cooked for her. 
The break has come at last. 
ebrate the day together again, but the spirit 


decide 


Cousin sent 


You never cel- 


of kindness doesn’t lapse because the man- 
ifestation of it changes—that has to change. 
Sometimes there is nothing that keeps up the 
spirit of an old custom better than abolish- 
ing the custom. After a while you will only 
remember how pleasant it was. 

Then there are the home duties that are 
always a drag. I suppose the question of 
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what to have for dessert has driven many a 
woman a shade nearer to the open jaws of 
nervous prostration. No family of moderate 
means (as is well known, or ought to be) ever 
has more than ten desserts to spread over the 
three hundred and sixty-five days of the year, 
and five of these only half of the family will 
ever eat, so that you are daily under the aw- 
ful necessity of thinking of Something Else. 

One such agonized housemother was found 
by a friend on a late rainy winter afternoon, 
when the eggs hadn’t come and the butter 
was low, and the one person in the family 
who usually wouldn’t touch milk had drunk 
it all. The household did not drink coffee, 
and had refused to partake of any more 
bananas that week. 

“TDon’t have any dessert at all,” urged the 
voice of the visitor. 

“Oh, I must have something! It’s so late 
now, and I’m so tired I can’t seem to think. 
We have plenty of lemons. I might make 
some lemon pies.” 

“Pies, when you’re as tired as this! Just 
put that idea out of your mind; it’s foolish- 
ness. Don’t have any dessert, I tell you! 
Have lemonade!” 

“Lemonade in the winter-time!” gasped 
the other. But she had it. It was drunk, 
and not with disfavor. You can eliminate 
so many troublesome things if you only think 
you ean! 

Women who are obliged temporarily or 
permanently to do their own housework still 
cling to that habit of washing dishes at night, 
though it take every last ounce of strength 
and vitality from them. They wash the sup- 
per or dinner dishes at night, because they 
always have done so, though no woman was 
ever heard to say that she liked doing it 
then. She only says that she “likes getting 
them out of the way.” So many of the sis- 
terhood have found the relief it is not to get 
them out of the way at that time, not to take 
those extra minutes standing on the feet, or 
being steamed out of all feeling of nicety in 
one’s cleaned-up, afternoon garb—they have 
found it so possible to save the dish-washing 
process for the wholesale morning exertions, 
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that it is a wonder that others will still re- 


fuse to eliminate it. 

And when it comes to doing as Everybodys 
Else Does, we can eliminate so much and 
still have things nice in our own way! 

The other day a girl was preparing for a 
dinner, with the aid of her wealthier chum. 
Dorothea, it happened, asked, as they were 
laying out the dishes, “ Where are your serv- 
ice-plates ?”—service-plates being the large 
size which custom now places under the hot 
ones to protect the mahogany table whose 
polish needs such protection even with the 
lavers of linen and fblt. 

Elizabeth answered: “ I’m not going to have 
any service-plates; we haven’t a mahogany 
table, and, besides, we keep only one maid 
and we don’t do things that way; we have our 
own way, and stick to that.” 

It seemed to me so sensible and so fitting, 
especially in a girl really desirous to do 
things well. 

Her dinner was a success, and partly be- 
cause she had eliminated all that interfered 
with her simple well-thought-out scheme. It 
was pretty and good and well served; it 
didn’t aim at anything she couldn’t achieve. 

I think it would be well if we could elim- 
inate from our daily vocabulary the phrase 
which always irritates the person to whom it 
is addressed; the ruthless criticism which 
takes all young pleasure from the morning; 
and the raking up of all past misdeeds when 
one small blunder peeps forth. I would elim- 
inate all needless denials to children. I 
could not eliminate all worry, for we are still 
upon the earth; but we might eliminate worry 
about things we can’t do, and keep it at least 
for what we can. 

And that brings me back to the subject of 
the rat, which is worrying me a good deal 
he is still with us, but then so is the Angora 
kitten that gladdens Luey’s heart. I fear 
we will have to try some method of extinction 
that doesn’t involve poisoned food or a bait- 
ed trap—we have to be so very careful how 
we eliminate on our own account anything 
that in its elimination may also take a joy 
from some one else. 
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A HOUSE FOR $8000 


BY E. G. W. DIETRICH 


IiE house presented here is a good ex- 
ample of the modern Dutch colonial 
architecture, modified to meet the de- 
mands of the present time. These demands 
tax the architect’s ability to no mean ex- 
tent. 
luxuries has, in many cases, outstripped the 


The desire for conveniences and even 


the prospective householder, and 
the architect must bridge the gap somehow. 
He has also to struggle with the whims of 
client and with the natural conditions, 
to accept them as far as practicability will 
permit and combine them with the knowledge 
and skill which he has acquired in years of 
study and practice. 

A great many serious mistakes are made 
by prospective householders, easily made but 
hard to remedy. One that the majority of 
owners make is in not considering the build- 
ing site with sufficient care. <A 
be more than a roof over one’s head, must 
have a definite character. There must be a 
thought that dominates its design. The pros- 
pective householder has such in mind, a 
house that appeals to him in all respects, even 
sut the all-important thing that 
makes this house so beautiful and attractive 
is overlooked—., e., the site and surroundings. 
With perhaps some slight alterations in mind 
he instructs the architect or contractor to 
proceed to build the house with such and 
such changes. Above all, he says, the cost 


means of 


his 


house, to 


to its cost. 





must not exceed a stated amount, and thus 
they proceed to build. 

Sut, alas! disappointments arise as the work 
Why ? the thing 
that has made his ideal so attractive is the 
eareful thought 


progresses. Secause very 


which a well-trained archi- 


tect has put into harmonizing his design 
with the surroundings, fully appreciating 
the needs of his client and the means at his 
disposal. 

The planning of every house should be 
studied with reference to its location, so that 
a harmonious picture may be created. Such 
was the case with the house which we il- 


lustrate, otherwise distinction would be lack- 


ing. Ornament is not beautiful unless it is 
useful; hence, ornament should not be in- 
troduced at the sacrifice of utility. Then, 


again, too few persons consider the points 
of the 
hence 


compass in planning their homes; 
dissatisfaction arises 
late to remedy the defects arising from this 
lack of forethought. One of the best of 
tonies is the morning sunshine at breakfast, 
but this detail of cheerfulness is frequently 
overlooked. So with all the different 
and halls, if they have not reeeived due con- 
sideration in planning so as to secure the 
best results, much of the charm of the house 
is lost. 

The plan of the grounds, approaches, flow- 
er-beds, and shrubbery should be made, too, 


when it is too 


rooms 
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with regard to his relationship to the house. 
This is just as important to an artistic house 
as anything else. The house adds to the 
charm of the garden, and the kindly influ- 
ence of the garden may improve the appear- 
ance of the house, which may possess some 
of the kind of beauty which flowers and trees 
have. The building and adornment of the 
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PA with 10” exposure. All of the wood- 


h, the house, is crossed to enter the hall, 











the exterior blemishes show a lack of civie 
pride, the interior, if poorly planned, shows 
a lack of knowledge of the demands of re- 
fined living. 

The exterior of the house we illustrate 
is a combination of stone and shingles, ar- 
ranged to produce a picturesque effect. The 
stone is laid in what is known as rubble- 
work with wide flushed cement joints. 
The shingles are of large size and laid 


work on sides and gables is painted 
white and the roof shingles are stained 
a silvery gray. The front door is a 
Dutch door painted green. The house 
faces east of south, giving the morn- 
ing sunlight in the dining-room. 
The large porch, about fourteen feet 
wide and more than half the width of 





and one is at once impressed with a 



































PLAN OF THE SECOND FLOOR OF THE HOUSE. one that here is a house with no orna- 


home is surely the most important as well 
as the most human expression of the art 
of man. Many beautiful pictures have been 
spoiled by poor frames; so the beauty of 
an attractive home may be marred by an 
ugly plan of its surroundings. 

The interior of the house is open to just 
as many mistakes as the exterior. While 




















SUGGESTS 


THE 





HALL 








HOSPITALITY 


spacious effect and openness and at the 
same time an air of repose and home- 
likeness that makes one feel full of 
contentment. A hasty glance satisfies 


ment except what is useful; hence it 
is beautiful. The hall suggests hospitality 
with its open fireplace of generous dimen- 
sions and the wide comfortable seat at the 
side. This is so arranged that the back takes 
the place of the stair-landing rail. This 
seat back is made of solid panels to protect 
its occupants from the draughts from the 
large window at the head of the stairway. 


ITS OPEN FIREPLACE. 
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THE LIVING-ROOM 
The fireplace and hearth are faced with old- 
gold colored bricks laid up in fine white mor- 
tar. The woodwork is painted white, except- 
ing the upper mouldings on the mantel, the 
stairway newels, balusters, rails, and treads, 
which are stained mahogany. The side walls 
are papered with a beautifully patterned Eng- 
lish paper in pumpkin yellow; this, with a 
flood of light from the large windows, makes 
the hall very cheerful and bright. 

The stairs are broad and easy to as- 
cend, with two broad landings at inter- 
vals. The second landing is provided 
with comfortable broad seats, a rather 
unusual but very acceptable treatment 
that adds much comfort and coziness 
to what would otherwise be an ordin- 
ary stair-landing effect. 

To the left of the hall is the liv- 
ing-room. While large in itself, it 
has in addition a very spacious nook, 
with a large fireplace for burning 
wood. The fireplace is faced with red 
brick and the hearth or floor of the 
nook is paved with red English tiles. 
The seats are arranged for comfort 
and are generous in width, with the 
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A VERY SPACIOUS AND OPEN FIREPLACE, 


breezy seat in warm weather with the south 
and west windows open. The woodwork in 
this room is cherry stained to look like mahog- 
The plaster between the beams is left a 
gray-white and the side walls are papered 
with a mottled coloring of dull green, reds, 
and brown, such as one sees in the autumn 
This coloring produces a quietly 
cheerful effect which is particularly adapted 
for a living-room. 


any. 


wot rds. 

















four quaint windows; in this attract- 


| 








ive nook there is every suggestion of 
coziness on a cold winter’s day, or a 


THE FIRST-FLOOR PLAN. 












THERE IS NO TONIC LIKE SUNSHINE AT BREAKFAST. 


The dining-room is on the right of the 
hall and is planned so as to allow of a pleas- 
ing Colonial treatment. The sideboard nook 
has the walls above the sideboard lined with 
mirrors set in gilt frames and the large win- 
dow on the opposite side of the room is a 
French casement leading on to the front 
poreh, while the group of three windows on 
the front has a wide sill on which rest potted 
house plants. The fireplace is so arranged 
that when the fire is burning one’s back is not 
scorched with the heat while sitting 
at the table—an annoyance frequently 
met with in poorly arranged dining- 
rooms. All the woodwork is painted 
white and the fireplace is faced with 
Delft-blue picture-tile and has a red- 
brick hearth Dull-green tiles might 
be substituted here if preferred. The 
dado between base and chair-rail is of 
cement painted white like the wood- 
work, and above the rail is a striped 
green paper with a finish like satin. 
The ceiling is tinted cream white. 

The pantry and kitchen are con- 
veniently arranged with all modern 
improvements. A trunk-lift runs from 
the cellar to the attic; this may be 
used not only for trunks but in rainy 
weather the clothes can be sent up 
from the laundry to the attic for dry- 
ing. The kitchen fireplace or range-back 
takes up the entire end of the kitchen wall 
and is laid up with white-enamelled bricks. 
The woodwork in the kitchen and pantry is 
all finished in the natural wood. 

The coat-closet underneath the stair land- 
ing is used as a passage by the servant in 
answering calls at the front door. This saves 
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the pantry and dining-room 
from being used as a thorough- 
fare. The coat-closet contains 
a lavatory with hot and cold 
water. 

The den on the second floor 
is accessible from the stair 
landing and also from the sec- 
ond-story hall. It has a win- 
dow jutting out over the stair- 
well, which gives it rather a 
quaint, pleasing effect and 
adds to both hall and den. The 
room is finished in chestnut 
stained chestnut brown and 
the side walls are left with a 
sand finish and tinted a green- 
gray, with the ceiling the same color in a 
lighter shade. 

The remainder of the woodwork on this 
floor is painted white, and the side walls are 
papered with colors to suit the taste of the 
occupants and the exposure of the rooms. 

All of the closets are so arranged that the 
members of the household have individual 
arrangements to suit their requirements, 
such as hat-boxes with self-closing flaps, 
hooks, and shelves. 





THE STAIR LANDING HAS WIDE SEATS, 


The attic is reached by the rear stairway. 


which is shut off from the main part of the 


house. 

This house was built; in a thorcughly sat- 
isfactory manner, for $8000. Naturally, 
prices of work and building material vary 


in different parts of the country, so an exact, 


estimate must be made for each locality. 
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T brought on our strange crisis the more 
quickly that the winter I knew Constance 
Larcher was the harshest, everybody said, 

that the New-Yorkers of our generation had 
ever known. There insatiable 
malice in the sharp winds, a persistent cru- 
elty in the thick, icy atmospheres. Even on 
the November day that I first saw her I re- 
member that a resistless chill was creeping, 
like a thing of shape and sinister purpose, 


seemed an 


upon the city; and I was shivering miser- 
ably when I came in just before dinner and 
ran up our two flights of stairs, childishly 
yearning for the warmth that waited me at 
the top. Our outer hall was rather dark and 
I could not see plainly the lady who happened 
to be coming down from the floor above; but 
I knew that it must be Miss Larcher. We 
lived in an old-fashioned house comfortably 
remade into studios and apartments, 
easy-going tenants moved out only when they 
married or died, or, as in the case of the 
Neil Gillespies, who had the big studio on 
the top floor, went abroad. It was only a 
week before that the Gillespies had sailed, 
the arrangement having suddenly been made 
with this old friend of theirs that she should 
take the studio during their absence. Mrs. 


wh« se 


Gillespie’s flowing confidences had included, 
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HAPPINESS 


by Olivia Howard Dunbar 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


somewhat to my distaste, a great many points 


of Miss Larcher’s sombre history; and al- 
though the new tenant was, her friend said, 
very far from the type of woman one ex- 


pects to find living in a studio, Mrs. Gillespie 
had nevertheless been sure that I should like 
her very much. 

So, as we stood there facing each other in 
the dusk, I ventured to speak to her—to tell 
her that I was Mrs. Southmayd, and to say 
a few welcoming things that should still not 
seem overcordial, for I had quickly caught 
that there was something peculiarly formal 
and elegant in her 
and I did not wish her to think me obtrusive 
or familiar. She had only arrived, she said, 
that afternoon, and had her maid 
to unpack while she went out to get some 


unaggressive presence, 


now left 


dinner; and she asked me, rather casually, 
and by way of response to my own overtures, 
to tell her of some good place to dine near by, 
for she had never lived so far down-town be- 
fore and did not know about the restaurants. 

“Oh, won’t and dine with 
me, Miss Larcher?” I impulsively begged her, 
forgetting the formal manner I had assigned 
myself. “ My husband will not be at home, 
and it is so desolate dining alone.” 

She accepted very readily, and was there- 
fore my guest before I had really seen her 
face; and it was not until I led her into my 


you come in 
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own bedroom and helped her to take off her 
wraps that I got a complete impression of 
her. She managed gracefully her slender 
height, and it was not until you looked her 
squarely in the face that you realized that 
she was, as people say, “no longer young”; 
Mrs. Gillespie, I remembered, had at least 
been loyally vague on the point of her 
friend’s age. Her dark face was too thin, 
and there was a look, deep in her eyes, that 
one does not like to see, but she was of the 
scrupulously worldly type that never allows 
itself to “go to pieces” exteriorly, and her 
dark hair was so beautifully arranged, her 
smile so charming, and the details of her 
quiet dress, to a feminine perception, at least, 
so ravishing, that she could still pass for a 
pretty woman. She, too, seemed cold, so I 
gave her some sherry and had a fire built in 
the dining-room as well as in our little li- 
brary. We both complacently absorbed the 
warmth as we sat and talked, and Miss 
Larcher inquired, a little anxiously, whether 
she could have as many open fires as she liked 
in her own studio. In a hurried, explanatory 
way, she added that she had been ordered 
South for the winter, as usual, and had been 
on the point of starting when she heard of 
the Gillespies’ plans and changed her own. 
I looked a little dubious at this, whereat she 
laughed and said she believed that she had 
been superstitiously obedient to medical pre- 
scription and was tired of it. At all events, 
she had spent year after year in California, 
on the Riviera, in Sicily, until she was bored 
to desperation and her throat seemed no bet- 
ter, after all. So she had decided to spend 
one winter as she pleased, seeing her old 
friends, hearing all the music that she 
wanted, and ignoring, with delirious impru- 
dence, the stupid matter of climate. The 
next day she should have a piano moved in 
and go to a Philharmonic in the evening. 
She believed she should be quite content; 
nothing for years had promised so richly. 
We had barely finished dinner when Sid- 
ney Fennell, whose rooms were opposite ours, 
stopped in as usual. It had become his cus- 
tom to have a cigar with Dick before he went 
out for the evening; or when, as was now 
coming oftener to be the case, Dick was not 
at home, he would stop long enough to tell 
me something amusing or to play to me a 
little. My guests’ encounter seemed singu- 
larly fortunate, for Sidney was still young 
enough to feel a devouring joy in any one 


who genuinely understood music, as I knew 
that Miss Larcher did, and I guided their 
instant plunge into what was for them the 


great topic. Sidney had already composed 
some creditable things, and he bristled with 
an artist’s divinations; but he felt hampered, 
I think, by the narrowness of his experience. 
Miss Larcher, on the other hand, in addition 
to a fair amount of solid knowledge, had an 
easy familiarity with musical people and 
performances the world over; there seemed 
to be nothing, as his eager questioning drew 
out, that she had not seen and heard. It 
was some time previous that I had aban- 
doned the use of Sidney as a social pawn, 
greatly as his good looks and good spirits 
and a kind of youthful radiance tempted 
what is supposed to be a young matron’s 
pre-eminent obsession. The danger of in- 
viting the obliging youth to meet the “ pret- 
ty girls” of my acquaintance had proved 
to be that the pretty girls liked him more 
than was necessary, and that he, seemingly 
invulnerable, never thought of them again. 
But these two were already on a solider basis. 
I had only to sit by, purringly, and con- 
template them. By the time that they both 
had to leave they were in the midst of an 
amiable quarrel over Strauss; so I invited 
them to come to dinner a few nights later, 
and have it out at their leisure. 

Because we honestly liked each other and 
had, each of us, many empty hours, Miss 
Larcher and I fell shortly into an unburden- 
some intimacy. I had, to tell the truth, been 
wretchedly lonely before she came, because 
Dick’s work, or his pleasure, I weakly pre- 
ferred not to know which, allowed him to be 
at home so little; a fact which I preferred 
that my older friends should, so far as pos- 
It was different with Con- 
stance Larcher; one could not mind her 
knowing. It was her exquisite way not to 
appear, by the least implication, to see or to 
know anything that I had not specifically 
told her; and she was no less scrupulously 
reticent about her own affairs than about 
mine. And if, unspokenly, I came to. be 
more interested in her concerns than was 
legitimate, I may make the feeble defence 
that I was not wholly to blame. Lonely, un- 
occupied women always become busybodies, 
I believe; I, at least, if I proved a danger 
ous, was not a malicious, one. 

From the very first, one thing troubled me. 
Constance Larcher was not well. From an 


sible, not suspect. 
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SHE WAS LOOKING 
inadvertent remark of hers I learned that 
the physician had consulted in New 
York had promptly told her that she must 
go away, and it seemed strange and terrify- 
ing to me that she did not go. Secure in my 
own strong health, I was all the more fear- 
ful of such dangers as she flouted. So one 
day I spoke of it to her. 

She smiled as if I had brought up some 


she 


AT SIDNEY 


FENNELL. 


delightful subject “Oh yes,” she coneeded, 
lightly. “I should go away, of course. But 
have all made it nice for me. I 
shouldn’t dream of going now.” 

For the first 
posterously trivial and light-minded. 


you too 


time she seemed to me pre- 


“ But 


how can you balance them,” I persisted, “ the 


opera and dinners, against anything so vital 


and serious ?” 








“1 THOUGHT IT WOULD INTEREST Yot 

She laid a gentle hand on mine. “ Please 
don’t worry about it,” she begged me. “I 
couldn’t explain it to you because you've al- 
ways been well. But I’ve missed so much— 
so much pleasure, | mean—and it’s quite right 
for me to take it now. I know that it is.” 

The next day she fell severely ill. I sup- 
posed it would show her she had been wrong; 
indeed, I was so sure of it that I compassion- 
ately said nothing. While she was still un- 
able to go out, I stayed with her most of the 
time, and Sidney Fennell would come in and 
stay for hours, playing to her. Yet each day 
that she became stronger I became more dis- 
turbed. There should have been plans for 
her leaving us, and there were none. The 
icy fogs that stole close to her windows were 
importunate enough in reminding her; but 
she gayly turned her face from them. Then, 
suddenly, I knew the reason for her heed- 
lessness. 


It was an evening that we three had sat 
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THAT | AM ABSOLUTELY HAPPY.” 

for a long time talking in Constanee Larch- 
er’s studio, or rather, she and Sidney talked, 
and I, who had always less to say, listened. 
At last Sidney left us and went to the piano. 
For once, I did not follow his music, for he 
was playing a composition of his own that 
I had heard a good many times; I sat think- 
ing, rather, of Constance Larcher, wondering 
whether I ought not to speak seriously to her 
that very night, and learn what she was plan- 
ning to do. In my perplexity I looked sud- 
denly toward her, as though the sight of her 
might help me. She sat bending forward, 
her whole attitude and atmosphere that of a 
woman unconscious, completely off her guard. 
And in that face that always before had been 
unbetraying was a kind of 
rapture—nothing less. “She was looking at 
Sidney Fennell. I turned quickly away; a 
sudden terror whirling through my head, and 
left the room, pretending stupidly that I 
had heard Dick come in. 


So composed and 
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Men are fond of calling women inscruta- 
ble, and from the fallacious character of their 
deduetions I suppose they must really find 
them so. But the difficulty must lie in the 
eyes of men, since to one another women are 
not inscrutable. It seemed to me, I remember, 
an appalling thing that after the incident | 
have mentioned Constance Larcher should 
have been as defenceless as she was against 
my fortunately friendly vision. Without 
any deliberate effort, any actual prying, I 
saw into her sheltered heart as readily as 
though she had been the crudest girl. It was 
not that her friendliness to Sidney was not 
as disarming, her conventional punctilious- 
ness as complete, as these had been before. 
It was her shield and her charm that Con- 
stance Larcher was so beautifully initiated 
in the most elaborate niceties of civilized in- 
tercourse. She was seldom utterly spontane- 
ous, so much of her energy being given to 
adapting herself to persons or subjects, to 
bridging marshy spots or avoiding steep ones. 
A great deal of time, in short, she was de- 
lightfully, considerately untruthful. She 
was, therefore, wonderfully equipped for 
keeping her secret, and least of all the world 
could Sidney himself have guessed it. Yet 
through all our light, inconsequent days to- 
gether, whether we were drinking tea, or sit- 
ting at a concert, or buying laces, a com- 
modity of which Constance seemed to have 
an inordinate need—her life was so filled 
with graceful inutilities!—I was always 
able to feel throbbing within her that which 
I think she would, at that time, have died to 
conceal, 

Her passion may have been but scantily 
nourished; such passions usually are. Once 
or twice a week she and Sidney went to the 
opera together, and it was searcely oftener 
that he came to her studio or that they met 
in mine. Yet her senses were sleeplessly 
alert for him. Her hands would flutter ever 
so slightly at the sound of his step, her eyes 
dart their sudden, rapturous flight; and if 
she heard him come in or out, her animation 
in talking of something that did not concern 
him would become unnaturally intense. 

Possessed as I was henceforth by this 
knowledge, it was very womanlike, I fear, 
that I could not keep from talking to Sidney 
of Miss Larcher. I longed to test, to probe 
him, to know if by any chance it could be 
possible— 


My first rather bungling attempt was made 
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shortly after the evening I have spoken of. 
Dick had gone out after dinner, leaving us 
alone, Sidney and I, and as we sat talking 
I imagined he looked rather anxiously toward 
the door. 

“She’s not coming,” I smiled at him. 

“Oh! You mean 

“ Miss Larcher.” 

She’s at the opera?” 
*T believe so. I think you miss her, Sid- 
ney, when she isn’t about.” 

He did not understand this as a challenge, 
or did not take it up, for all he said was: 
“ Tlow jolly it’s been, having her here. One 
gets so tired of that droning old Neil Gil- 
lespie.” 

“What you are thinking of,” I told him, 
“is that Neil Gillespie always gets the better 
of you in your enraged discussions, and that 
Naturally, 
you enjoy her freedom from masculine pig 


Miss Larcher is too polite to. 


headedness.” 

Sidney laughed. “I agree with one im 
plication of your ill-natured remark, Adela,” 
he said. “ Miss Larcher is a most unusually 
feminine type of woman. It’s charming, the 
way she doesn’t suggest emancipation.” 

I looked rather sharply at him. “ That’s 
precisely the beauty of her,” I agreed. 
“Every day I admire more that pliant gra 
ciousness of hers. It makes me feel so 
strongly.” I added, a little sentimentally, 
“that she ought never to know pain, that 
she is a woman made for happiness.” 

Sidney was silent a moment. “ To tell you 
the truth,” the boy then astonished me _ by 
bursting out, “that’s the chief reason I’ve 


liked her—for her sympathetic quality. I 
imagined she made you happier, you’re such 
good friends. You know, Adela, you are 


lonely !” 

Of course, Sidney could not help knowing 
about Dick and me, but he ought not, I 
thought, to have referred to it, and I was 
both angry and touched that he did so. I 
felt my cheeks burning and the tears coming 
to my eyes, and I knew that we must talk of 
something else. “Suppose you play some- 
thing, Sidney,” I managed to say, and we 
talked no more that night of Constance 
Larcher. 

But neither that nor any of the later talks 
that I had with him gave me any hope for 
my friend. The warm, comradely liking that 
he had for her was scarcely an encouraging 
sign. And yet, how otherwise could this 
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untried boy have felt toward a woman who, 
however charming, was still already faded, 
already a little pitiful, already suggesting 
opportunities outlived / 

I faced all this, every aspect of it; and not 
least did I face the deservingness of dear 
Sidney himself, the cruelty, perhaps, of 
merely using him, for however desirable an 
end. And still I could not force myself to 
take a disciplinary attitude, to determine 
that Constance Larcher was too old for a 
romantic infatuation, and that she must be 
helped to renounce. As only a_ broken- 
hearted woman can, I longed to see happi- 
ness, to have it realized outside my own dis- 
appointed life. Her courage was so perfect, 
her gay little heroisms so unfailing, that I 
could not bear she should be denied. I 
wished devoutly for her happiness. I wished 
for it so much that I did what may have 
been a great wrong. Oh, the nights I have 
lain and wondered, the nights I shall yet lie 
and wonder till I die! Was it a cruel, sinful 
thing that I did, or, as it seemed to me then, 
the merest humanity? To me the comfort 
will always be that I believe Constance 
Larcher herself would not condemn me. 

One stormy morning I sat fussing over 
my accounts, undisturbed by the fact that 
they had never yet come out even, when Con- 
stance Larcher came in. I did not look up 
from the papers for a moment; but I. re- 
member the pleasure that I got, even then, 
from the sense of her light movements, her 
beautiful voice, the graceful sweep of her 
dress. When I did look up, I saw that she 
was dressed for the street, and that she must 
have come for me to go out with her as usual. 

“ But don’t you see how it is snowing?” I 
exclaimed. “ Don’t pretend anything so ab- 
surd as that you have to shop this morning.” 

“T have ordered a carriage,” she said. “ So 
I think we may venture. At least, I am go- 
ing.” 

From her light manner, I supposed that 
her errand was one of commonplace frivolity, 
and I felt a sharp sense of dismay when we 
turned into Madison Avenue and stopped at 
her physician’s. My friend had come, I 
found, by appointment, yet the doctor seemed 
greatly disturbed that she should have gone 
out in the storm. They had a long talk in 
his office, so long that I felt a fresh alarm 
for the seriousness of the case, and I was not 
surprised when the doctor seized an opportu- 
nity to speak with me alone a moment and 











to tell me, authoritatively, that I should see 
that Miss Larcher left New York. He had 
told her, weeks ago, that the only chance 
for her health, for her life, even, lay in going 
to a different climate. 

“ Are there no members of her family,” he 
demanded, “who would be able to persuade 
her? I have tried to frighten her, and she 
refuses to understand.” 

“T think she has none,” I lied, promptly, 
from a motive mysterious to myself. “ But 
I will do what I can.” 

Yet it was well known to me that Con- 
stance Larcher and her only brother were de- 
voted friends and in most matters close coun- 
sellors, so that to save her I need only send 
him a word of warning. Was not this my 
obvious duty? Why could I not bring my- 
self to do it—by telegraph, even—without 
delay ? 

All day the thought tortured me, yet I 
remained perversely inert. In the evening 
it so came about that she spoke of her broth- 
er, spoke of him so intimately that I dared to 
ask her what his advice had been in regard 
to her illness. 

“Oh, John doesn’t know I’ve been doctor- 
ing myself,” she said, easily. “I should be 
ashamed to have him know, he’s been both- 
ered so much with me. The poor man thinks 
I’m quite well—as I shall be.” 

I was left, then, with what appeared to be 
the sole responsibility for the woman’s life. 
I, and I alone, could have saved her. And 
I did not. 

Sut cruel and foolish though I may have 
been, I could not then, and could not even 
now, take her joy from her; break her crystal 
cup and spill the warm red wine of life that 
filled it. After much weary thinking I had 
come to understand that if she had been 
younger I should have had the courage that 
was lacking. Had she been a girl, there 
would have been time for a long healing, and 
she could ultimately have opened her heart 
to another happiness. But to tear Constance 
Larcher from the sight of Sidney Fennell 
would be like thrusting her in the tomb. 
Life could hold no reparation for her. 

And yet the situation that gave her such 
agitation and delight was in its very nature 
evanescent. It was not likely that she would 
not ¢ome to see less of Sidney or more of 
him. It seemed to me that she must lose 
him—or gain him. And Sidney could never 
eare. Bright, gay, lovable creature that he 
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was, he seemed to remember no woman longer 
than a day; the airiest dallier with the emo- 
tions, I thought him. And as for poor Con- 
stance Larcher, living on her secret, torment- 
ing love for him, she seemed to mean no 
more to him than—lI, for instance, insignifi- 
cant Adela Southmayd. 

There was the certainty, too, that any one 
else—that Dick, had I dreamed of telling 
him—would have questioned pretty sharply 
my presentation of the case. Constance 
Larcher had never told me that she cared for 
Sidney. How could J put so much faith in 
my romantic imaginings, stake so much on 
them, stern interrogators might well have 
asked me—even to the risking of a woman’s 
life ? 

Yet this did not shake my own conviction 
that I knew, or alter my feeling that it would 
be a complicated treachery to betray her to 
her brother, or whomsoever else, when she 
had not wished that even I should know. 
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There was, for my watchful eye, evidence 
enough. There were the five days when we 
did not know where Sidney was, news of his 
mother’s illness having called him home too 
suddenly to permit his telling us of his de- 
parture. She bravely filled the time with 
laughter and frivolity, but I, who was near 
her, knew the fear that chilled her and 
the anguish that burned. And there was her 
affected carelessness of interest in all the 
little things I knew of him and was glad to 
tell her, for although poor Constance did not 
know it, we came to talk of Sidney almost 
all the time. She must have supposed that 
my introductions of his name, of anecdotes 
about him, were inadvertent—if she had 
known with what laborious indifference I 
dragged them in, unable to resist the look 
of content, of assuagement, that they gave 
her! 

But the thing that determined me at last 
to take my sudden, momentous step, was not 
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OF THAT I HAVE TO BE CONTENT. 
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the spectacle of Constance Larcher’s love, 
shining always more and more vividly 
through her conventionality’s light, lustrous 
shell, but the fateful sentence that the doc- 
tor had let drop, when, tortured by my fears 
for her, I had gone alone to see him. “ It’s 
of no use for me to suggest anything fur- 
ther,” he had told me impatiently, almost 
angrily. “ Nothing can help her now. She 
has neglected herself too long.” 

The horror with which this smote me, and 
the almost intolerable sense of guilt that it 
aroused, seemed also to give me the energy 
to do something decisive at last. So I sent 
that very night for Sidney. He came in, 
looking so young and serene and trustful that 
I could have wept for him. But I could not 
spare him. Or so I believed—for I had not 
given myself time to think it over. I made 
him sit by me so that I could look straight 
into his eves—and I told him everything. I 
put the case to him as hardly and squarely 
as though the poor woman’s infatuation log- 
ically imposed some obligation upon him; as 
though she were the first woman who had 
loved him vainly; as though there were not, 
to my own knowledge, a score of others. And 
then, with all the fervor that was in me, I 
begged him to take pity on her. 

He waited, silently, until at last I had 
finished; then he asked if I were entirely 
sure, 

“T can swear it to you,” I said. “ She is 
dying, and she loves you unspeakably. Dear 
boy, you have your whole life, apart from 
this, to do what you like with. After all, it 
isn’t so much for you to do, and it involves 
such a beautiful thing. You remember our 
saying that she was made for happiness? 
Oh, give it to her, Sidney, before she dies!” 

What I had said seemed to have sunk to 
an unprobed depth in him. He looked old 
and strange as he sat there, his head turned 
away. After a long silence, he turned to 
me: “I believe you care very much about 
this, Adela. It would be doing something 
for you, would it not?” 

“T can think of nothing that I want so 
much,” I told him. 

“Tn that case,” he said, still very soberly, 
“vou may be content. But I’m weak enough 
to want you to understand, just once—you 
may forget it again when I am gone from 
the room—why it is that I do it. I mean, 
He paused, and his 
Then he turned away. “If 





that it is all for you.” 
look burned me. 








it had not been for this, I should never have 
let you know, Adela 

I understood; and in the one instant that 
| had met his look I wondered that I could 
ever have thought him a mere volatile boy. 
I rose, and was stumbling out of the room 


you must believe that.” 


when he stopped me. 

“Don’t, Adela,” he said, calmly. “TI shall 
never say it again. And I shall not ask you 
to forgive me. Am I not doing the only 
thing you ever asked of me?” Then he 
smiled curiously, and left. 

An hour passed, or two—I do not know 
how long it was. But I know that I sat trem- 
bling, thinking of the two who I knew were 
up-stairs together, and of the thing that I 
had brought about. I thought, too, of the 
ugly things that people would say of me if 
they knew all that I had done—and had not 
done. And I tried to judge myself, but could 
not, for the panic that was upon me lest, 
after all, I had done evil—evil to them both. 
But before she slept I knew that Constance 
would come to tell me; and at last she 
came. 

She seemed almost mystieally radiant when 
she came into the room, but she said nothing 
until she had come to sit by me. 

“1 thought it would interest you,” she 
smiled, quietly, “to know that I am abso- 
lutely happy.” 

I could not forbear a ery of delight that 
she had put it so; and for a moment I felt 
absolved. 

“Tsn’t it an unheard-of thing?” she went 
on. “ Look at me. I am not young, I am 
not pretty; I am rather stupid, and I am ill. 
And yet this wonder has come about. We 
are to be married, Sidney Fennell and I.” 

“ And you are happy?” I pressed her super- 
fluously, hungry for her reiteration. 

“ To-night I feel that all the happiness of 
the world is centred in me. I ean hardly 
bear it.” 

As I looked at her, what she had said 
seemed scarcely an exaggeration. The years 
with their anxieties and fears seemed to have 
slipped from her, and the withered petals of 
her youth seemed again freshly to enfold her. 
Yet what she had was beyond the knowledge 
of youth; for deepening her bliss was the 
sense of contrast that life had taught her, the 
mature knowledge of pain. I looked at her 
in a delight I was very far from daring to 
express. Whatever might happen afterward, 
could it be a crime that had won for her 
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this ineffable thing? It may have been that, 
being a woman, I was a sentimentalist; or it 
may have been that I had a strain of essen- 
tial wisdom. At all events, the thing that 
I did is long since irreparable, and I shall 
never know. 

I saw little of Sidney Fennell after this 
had happened. But Constance, when Sidney 
was not with her, stayed with me almost all 
the time. Her whole being seemed bathed in 
delight now that the bonds were loosed that 
she had worn so long. She could talk frank- 
ly of Sidney now, and extol him, and a mere 
acquiescence on my part quite contented her. 
It is my remember that 
was during those few weeks—and, of course, 
afterward also, though I did not see her then 

-the happiest woman I have ever known. 
The two things that I feared would trouble 
her, a doubt of Sidney’s love and a too de- 
pressing consciousness of her own physical 
not at all to enter into 
This was, I knew, because 


solace now to she 


condition, seemed 
her state of mind. 
it was not in her nature to resist happiness; 
joy, having entered in, with 


was at home 


BABY 





her. She did not fear anything that was to 
come, far less lament anything that was past; 
she swam in an ecstatic present. It was 
early in May when they were married, and 
Sidney was to take her to some warm, dry 
mountain spot where we pretended to hope 
she would get well. A few moments before 
she left she took me apart and kissed me. 
“T wish you would always remember,” she 
said, “that I feel toward you as I feel to- 
ward the world. You 
been so good a friend—in some mysterious 


no one else in have 
way it seems as though I owed my happiness 
And I shall always bless you.” 

So with the memory of that, and of the 
gladness I had so abundantly seen in her, | 
have to be content. And in the moments 
when I can recall them most vividly, I can- 
not be sorry that I did not save her life. 


to you. 


It was a year later that Sidney Fennell 
came back to town. He has become more of 
a musician than we had thought was in him. 
Sut I see him very seldom now. And we do 
not speak of her. 





THE BABY 


BY HARRIET 


Ilow strange 


PRESCOTT 


it seemed to 


SPOFFORD 


wake last night 


And hear the baby breathe,—the room 


Under the night-lamp’s shaded light 


Wrapped softly in a gentle gloom! 


What mystic wonder stirred us then, 


With joy and love what mingled awe, 


Before this little slumberer, when 


The flowerlike face 


we dimly saw! 


A moment there we hung appalled, 


Fearing to read in life’s long serolls 


Fate of this soul that we had called 


Out of the vasty deep of souls. 


Perhaps the Lord of 


That instant 


to our sudden 


Being bent 


prayer, 


lor still the low breath came and went. 


But peace and blessing filled the air. 
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I.—HOW TO BEAR IT 


e EALTH,” wrote Amiel, “is the first 
of all liberties.” This is greatly said, 
and truly, with one qualifying word. 

H[e who is free must be worthy of freedom; 
otherwise it may become a doubtful or even 
a dangerous endowment. The glory of physi- 
cal soundness may be squandered by an in- 
ferior nature, as a fortune is squandered 
by a beggar. To be well is to be put under 
tremendous obligations such as a well man 
may fail to recognize. 

The foremost of American preachers, as 
we all recall, was, almost up to the end of his 
life, a man of superb physical vigor. Once 
he met with some accident to the knee, and 
I remember to have heard him speak with 
pathetic surprise of his reflections or emo- 
tions at being placed under the authority of 
a physician. “ When I came away from my 
first call at the doctor’s office,” he said (I 
may not at this distance be sure of his exact 
words), “I cannot describe my feeling of 
confusion that another man had the right 
to dictate to me how I should treat my own 
body.” 

This is the normal attitude of mind toward 
physical malaise. But no one knows so well 
as the sick—perhaps no one knows except 
the sick—that a normal attitude of mind is 
the very thing which is most unattainable 
to illness. It is plainly necessary to learn 
how to suffer decently. But it remains to 
achieve the proper view of the fact that one 
must suffer at all. 





Between two methods of approach to an 
invalid fate, we run our chances. A mis- 
step may whirl us there. The breadth of a 
moment may carry us from vigor to helpless- 
ness. To this class belong the victims of ac- 
cident. A nurse of long experience testified 
that nothing was so hard to conquer as the 
effects of an accident. “I’d rather fight a 
fever any time,” she said. The other route 
to the valley of dismay is the slow and 
stealthy one of disease; bringing us by way 
of false hope and defeated energy to the 


knowledge that the body, which had been our 
friend, has become our enemy, and threatens 
to become our master. 

I have chosen the words carefully in calling 
an invalid state the valley of dismay. No well 
person can understand how large the propor- 
tion of shocked astonishment which enters 
into the mental condition of the uncured 
sick. Health, which is the greatest of goods, 
appears to the ill to be the greatest of 
rights. Our first impulse is to strike out 
for our own. We feel ourselves wronged as 
we find ourselves disabled. I met an elderly 
woman whose crutches thudded across the 
hotel dining-room. “It’s wicked,” she said. 
“T say it’s wicked.” Her kindly face dark- 
ened, and there was rebellious lightning in 
her aging eyes. 

It is easy to bear other people’s suffering. 
We do it quite bravely. We acquire a cer- 
tain gracefulness in the art. We remember 
to send flowers—the invalid’s favorites, if 
our sympathetic culture has reached a cer- 
tain point. We make Sunday afternoon 
calls, at the hours when everybody else does 
the same; and leave our shut-in friend, who 
may ache with loneliness the rest of the 
week, aquiver in every nerve with the bom- 
bardment of visitors. We express our regret 
in fluent syllables. We counsel patience— 
who never have had to acquire it. We ad- 
vise hope—who have never experienced de- 
spair. In particular, we recommend the de- 
preciation of suffering. We suggest that 
symptoms may be exaggerated. We go so 
far as to observe that they may be more or 
less unreal. We utter trite phrases. We 
fling the husks of sympathy. We chat cheer- 
fully of pangs that have never turned their 
assagais in our own unpoisoned flesh. We 
talk of cure to the incurable, of hope to the 
hopeless, of ease to the tormented—and go 
our ways with the complacence of those to 
whom neither experience nor imagination 
has given the sacred right to comfort the 
comfortless. 


Now, this half-sincere and wholly idle 
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drama has changed about. We sit no longer 
as spectators before a tragedy to be crit- 
icised or applauded as our blundering wits 
decide. Our own throbbing life has become 
the actual stage, and across it our own pangs 
play with our own body and soul. The sym- 
pathy of friends speaks to us in some old, cold 


tongue. There is no live language—no Es- 
peranto—between themselves and us. Their 
voices are strange, their faces change. An 


incredible distance creeps between our misery 
and their ease. Our first and most power- 
ful emotion (as I said) is that of dismay. 
We do not understand our own situation 
any better than we did that of those other 
unfortunates before we ourselves were smit- 
ten. We regard the doom into which we have 
been hurled or driven with an unutterable 
surprise which would be humorous, were it 
not so sad. 

Is God’s great air beating on the moun- 
tain’s brow’ Does the sun still burn upon 
the cheek of the cliff? The fogs crawl through 
the valley, and we are blotted in them—yes, 
and unless we discover that any other conse- 
quence is conquerable we are blotted out. 


Privileges that we had supposed to be rights 
pass us slowly by. In single file our pleas- 
ures retreat. The power to enjoy goes first, 
—we find it difficult to explain why. Suffer- 
ing becomes a species of mental and emo- 
failure which disturbs the nat- 
We cease to 
We grow in- 
different to objects once passionately sought. 
Friendship, a bubble tinted by the chemistry 
of pain, may break in our trembling hands. 
Love inverts his torch in the race which runs 
and carries winning fire. We find it more 
preoceupying to endure the next pang than 


tional heart 
ural respiration of happiness. 


care where we used to crave. 


to search for the hidden treasure of lost com- 
fort. Like a cripple swinging from crutch- 
step to crutch-step, we move from misery 
to misery. That the locomotion is false, and 
that we know it to be so, does not help the 
matter any; it is the only one we have at 
command. 

We have scarcely learned that the power 
of enjoyment is deserting us before we must 
perceive that the power of action is retir- 
ing too. Could we paint a picture? Did we 
order a household? Had we sold stocks? The 
sliding gate shuts down. Our natural means 
of communication with the warm, working 
heart of the world Who are 


is closed. we 
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that we should force it through? We beat 
upon it with bruised hands. It returns a 
barrier of Harveyized steel. 

That is a keen touch in Diana Mallory 
when Mrs. Humphry Ward brings her 
broken hero to say to the woman he loves: 


“The awful thing is that’ when the pain 
comes, I care about nothing—not even you 


nothing.” After a certain amount of ac 
quaintance with physical distress our strong- 
est longing becomes the wish for an island 
of respite from the of suffering. 
If this be the case, it me 
that there is anything to be gained by de- 
nying it. Admit it, if it be true—why not? 


Invalids are too often counselled to be hypo- 


bre akers 


does not seem to 


It is not worth while to be false, even 
Own the 


crites. 
for the sake of a brave appearance. 
facts, whatever they are, and wherever they 
lead. Be honest—be honest to the last throb 
of your aching nerve. This is the first and 
great commandment. It does not follow that 
you should say all think about 
self, or your lot. But have no delusions with 
yourself. Have the truth utterly. If you are 
a coward, admit it to your soul. If 
your are a rebel or a hysteric, treat yourself 


you your- 


own 
accordingly. If you are going to die, face 
it. If you are going to live till you will wish 
that you had died, look your fate in the eye. 
There is nothing to be gained by evasions and 
illusions. I do not hesitate to that in 
order to make the best of your destiny it 


say 


is necessary—if you are a person of average 
poise and good sense—to know the worst. 


Incurable illness or disability is the hard- 
est human fate there is—except remorse or 
disgrace—and I have perhaps rashly under- 
taken in these papers to suggest to some at- 
tentive sufferer how to bear it. 

3ut the first word of all which I] 
utter is this: Do not bear it! Do not bear 
it, if you can help it. Do’not bear it until 
you have proved to your own conviction. 
“past all doubting, truly,” that it 
borne. There is nothing about which it is 
easier to be mistaken than uncomfortable 
physical sensations. They may, or they may 
not, mean what they seem to mean, or what 
you think they mean. There are no slaves 
in the world that so naturally become ty- 
rants. They are disloyal and hence deceit- 
ful. Do not trust them too far. Pass them 
under severe scrutiny. Call all your good 
sense and your self-possession to the review- 
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must be 
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ing stand. A man sent to a hospital from 
some trivial wound, summoned his nurse, and 
earnestly argued with her to prove that his 
was a solitary instance of endurance. “ No- 
body,” he said, “has ever suffered as I do. 
Why, it’s impossible!” Your first business 
with your affliction is clearly not to think it 
worse than it is. The line between the cur- 
able and incurable has searcely yet been drawn 
by the powers and principalities of medical 
science. The great white plague is even now 
passing out of the catalogue of hopeless dis- 
orders. A patient of seventy years was cured 
of double cataracts without the knife by the 
subtle and beautiful materia medica which is 
so often ignored by physicians, and so largely 
unknown to the laity. There are very few 
disorders which cannot be cured, and the 
patient is the last person concerned in the 
matter to know whether or not his is one 
of them. 

Assume as long:as you can that it is not. 
Give yourself the supreme chance of hope. 
recovery. 





Expect—I was about to say, exact 
Do not cultivate the gray view of your con- 
dition. I asked a distinguished physician 
(himself battling with a distressing malady) 
his opinion of the Christian Science move- 
ment. “Their great secret is their opti- 
mism,” he said. Nay, optimism to some na- 
tures is as hard to obtain as health. The more 
reason, then, for determination to obtain it. 
It may even become a duel between one’s 
temperament and one’s misfortune. If the 
light of natural hopefulness that is in us be 
darkness, how great is that darkness! Your 
worst antagonist may not be your physical 
disorder; it may be your way of treating 
it. It is often said of the blinder and elder 
medical faiths, “The patient has to fight 
the disease and the medicine too.” So you 
may have to fight your malady and your- 
self besides. 

All the tendencies of the day are in the 
direction of what may be called personal 
therapeutics. It cannot be learned how many 
thousand persons are in allegiance to the re- 
markable and powerful woman who is spend- 
ing her last days (within a mile of my home) 
at Chestnut Hill. She lives in the seclu- 
sion of a wearied queen. Upon her unlisted 
telephone number her own exchange dares 
not eall “ for any purpose whatsoever.” When 
I sought from her subordinates at headquar- 
ters an estimate of her following, I received 
this reply: “ We have ceased to number the 
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children of Israel.” Mrs. Eddy has received 
more published abuse than any other per- 
sonality of our immediate day in this coun- 
try—unless we except John D. Rockefeller 
—but she has met it with the serenity of a 
diplomacy or innocence to which it were diffi- 
cult not to offer a certain respect. She 
walks in a silver mist. She sits beneath 
a golden halo. It is impossible to deny that 
she is to-day one of the definite powers of the 
world. What is the reason? The members 
of her cult are not all ignorant people, and 
perhaps there are no more fools among them 
than in any other religious sect. Yet they 
have become one of the most serious forces 
of the times—compact, inspired from some 
source, and swaying a tremendous and in- 
A candid person admits 
Physicians may ridicule 
it, but they feel it. It creeps into our house- 
holds, and defies our family doctors. I had 
once a member of this church under my 


creasing influence. 
it at every point. 


roof in a demestie capacity, and | am com- 
pelled to say that she forced from me a re- 
luctant admiration (for I am not in sym- 
pathy with this creed) and that I still retain 
it. Herself in very poor health, she never 
exhibited a symptom, nor uttered a com- 
plaint, nor, in the six months that she was 
with me, did she in a single instance speak 
a sharp word, or show under any provocation 
any signs of quickened temper. 

“My faith has taught me to control it,” 
she explained. 

Now, I am not writing this paper to de- 
fend or befriend what is known as Chris- 
tian Science. Its errors I believe to be suffi- 
cient and grave; this is not the time or place 
to indict them. If my opinion were sought, 
I should advise any sick person to consult 
no untrained healer, but a good physician 
who did not give drugs. 

Yet I wish to make over to the sick who 
may be willing to listen to the conviction 
of another my growing belief that this tre- 
mendous movement means something which 
we on the outside of it should regard: not 
only as an interesting sign of the times, but 
as the whip-lash of personal stimulus. 

Inside of all incarnate error hides the flut- 
tering spirit of some truth; and it is not 
probable that the enormous number of per- 
sons holding to this faith are altogether 
wrong in their theory of the relation be- 
tween a healthy mind and a sick body. 
Somewhere they may be partly right. In 
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some fashion they have come upon a useful 
Whatever there is in it of good sense, 
faith, 
be the subject of ridicule, but the subject of 


ecret. 


good philosophy, or good should not 


emulation. Beyond all question, the power 
of mind upon body is a force as tremendous 
as it is subtle, and as available as it is neg- 
lected. Why should it be left to intellectual 
speculators or pathological adventurers? 
Any individual invalid with common intelli- 


gence ought to be able to make this mys- 
terious force material of personal experi- 
ence, To no well person can it matter 


means more than 
death 


To the sick it 
death; it is a 


as much. 
life or 
in life. 
Countermarching to the power of Chris- 
tian Science has advanced within a year an- 
other extraordinary pathological phalanx—l 


question of 


was about to call it a military display, but 
refrain out of respect for it. What is known 
as the Emmanuel Church movement in Bos- 
ton has acquired a solidity and achieved a 
success which it is impossible to ignore and 
not very difficult to honor. 

Two clergymen, more or less supported by 
with the fa- 
miliar conservatism of their profession, have 
already begun to chill in sympathy with the 
form of- healing which at first they approved 

receive the confidences and guide the souls 
of the sick. But these Protestant priests do 
not stop at spiritual counsel. Ailing bodies 
respond to their stimulation, and obstinate 
disorders yield to the treatment—half-psycho- 
logical, half-religious—which is offered to 
the clamor of the ill. There can be no doubt 
(for the clerical directors of this movement 


physicians—some of whom, 


are honest men) that cures are performed. 
Some of these are surprising, some are nat- 
ural. Most of them, perhaps, are philosophical 
results of a stronger mind acting upon a 
weaker, or a trained mind upon an untrain- 
ed one; others are not so easily classified. 
In the main, if we are to judge by the pub- 
lished reports of the Emmanuel movement, it 


deals with what are called nervous cases. 
Claiming a distinction between functional 
and organic disorders about which experts 


may differ, these healers do not arrogate to 
themselves unscientific powers, nor assume to 
cure the incurable. In the main, if I under- 
stand their methods correctly, they work by 
a species of instructed mind force adjusted 
to religious faith. In particular, the patient 
is taught to use his own mind. He is trained 
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to concentrate it upon his own physical or 
ills ; 
exaggerate the 
real or imagined malady, but to expel them 
Whenever possible, 


even his own mental not to indulge or 


cosset or consequences of a 
from the soul and body. 
the idle 
work, and so are brought 
tions with the world. 

Often—not always—if disorders are driven 
from the soul, they will be driven from the 
body; like the devils in the Bible story that 
fled from the tormented at the command of 
the Great Healer. Sometimés—not all times 
—it will be found that the mind is lord of 
the suffering flesh, and that a patient is his 
best physician. In other 
covery may be in one’s own control, if one 
will believe it. 

The enormous influence of spirit upon flesh 
is one of the mysteries with which we have 
searcely begun to deal. There is in the sick 
a kind of blind instinct for the thing they 
need, like that of the Texas steers which will 
scent seventy and 
pede for it, trampling everything and every- 
body in their way. 

The invalid classes are gullible enough, 
Heaven knows; perhaps none more so. They 
follow after strange gods; they waste heart 
and hope and pocket on cures that do not 
cure, or healers that cannot heal; they spend 
extortions experiments 


urged or aided to go to 
into natural rela- 


sick’ are 


own words, re- 


water miles away, stam- 


and 
heart as they are 


themselves on 
that leave them as sick at 


in body. Their hands, like those. of the 
drowning, reach up to us from the sea of 
misery in which they have sunken, and 


clutch at every seaweed that goes floating by. 
“Cures ” exist of such incredible nature that 
it is not possible decently to speak of them. 
There are others so far beneath contempt that 
it would squander intelligent ink to refer to 
them. 
cines has reached such a pass that the law 
has taken notice of it—and will undoubtedly 
check or abolish it in time. The passion for 
earving human flesh has amounted to a scien- 
tific mania, and our hospitals writhe with 
victims of an unnecessary knife. But, after 
all, there comes a time when anybody but a 
fool ean distinguish his own folly; and by 
thousands of the sick the curative experi- 
ments of our times have come to be regarded 
only as so many desperate chances. The 
safest of the therapeutic risks is that which 
teaches a man to be master of his own dis- 
order if he can, and as long as he can. 


The sale of dangerous patent medi- 
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Illness may bring up from our sunken 
natures many a submerged thing—patience, 
or good spirits or self-obliteration; but it has 
not done its duty by us till it has dragged out 
of our quivering depths the military quali- 
ties. I know a woman who said: “I have 
been an invalid for thirty years. I am now 
growing old, and my remaining days are 
few. I thought I had learned the lessons 
that God meant to teach me by physical 
suffering. But I have only mastered the 
easiest of them. I thought I must try to 
be a saint. Now I see that I must be a 
soldier.” 

Physical malaise. plays strange tricks with 
its victims; it conjures curiously. Regard it 
as an enemy as lorig as you can. Nothing 
is sadder than mistaken friendships, and to 
make a friend of one’s pathological calam- 
ities may be an important error precisely 
because one does not suspect that it is such. 
Reeovery may be more a matter of will power 
than we suppose; or it may not be. Why not 
give it the benefit of the doubt? 

The history of pathology is crowded with 
familiar instances. We all remember the 
convict who was put into a perfectly uncon- 
taminated bed, and told that it had been oc- 
cupied. by a cholera patient; and it is record- 
ed that the victim of this scientific experi- 
ment was dead in twenty-four hours. Many 
a man has died of that sheer fright which so 
often takes the name of rabies, when the 
dog who.bit him had suffered nothing more 
serious than thirst or famine, terror or bad 
treatment. 

Here is an authentic story. Many years 
ago a woman entered one of the large Bos- 
ton hospitals. She endured a great deal of 
pain, and she was treated accordingly. Her 
case appeared obscure, and received the most 
careful attention. The staff offered her all 








their skill, and a goodly portion of their 
sympathy. She was regarded as a star pa- 
tient—a supreme sufferer: Physicians and 
nurses contended with one another to show 
her the consideration due from the strong 
to the weak. She remained in the hospital 
a long time. The limits of the law were 
strained to retain her. She had become what 
is known as an interesting case. After much 
and patient study of her condition the staff 
were forced to conclude that they could not 
help her. The diagnosis went forth that she 
was incurable, and the fiat that she must be 
discharged. With the utmost tenderness and 
compassion the decision was reluctantly 
reached. The patient suffered from an in- 
curable lesion of the spine, and nothing 
could be done for her. 

The sequel remains, and it is history. The 
young woman became unexpectedly engaged 
to the janitor; and got well in three weeks. 


It is easy to smile. But the brave and hon- 
est sick may listen with a stealthy tear. 
The “over-true tale” may seem to you but 
another flaw in the eternal sophistry by 
which health argues against illness. 

It is not an easy matter, at best, for two 
human beings to understand each other. It 
is all but hopelessly hard for the well to 
understand the sick. If you have fought 
your fight, and acquired your military qual- 
ity; if you know whether you are a sick 
person or a self-deluded or a self-indulged 
one, why should it greatly matter to you 
whether your view of your “case” is shared 
by others? You have the right to all the 
respect that you have earned, ahd to all 
the sympathy that you can command. 

In what manner and to what end you had 
better stand upon your rights, we will con- 
sider at another time. 

































ISS ERNESTINE and Miss Josephine 
M«« on their wide, vine-covered ver- 

anda watching the sunset. The balmy, 
pale gold light flung delicate lances over the 
perfect lawn, illumining the spring freshness 
of rich, moist turf, tipping shrubs with fluent 
fire, flecking through young leaves and turn- 
ing the maple buds to flashing ruby. 

The daintiness of spring was reflected in 
the light, crisp draperies of the sisters, in 
the curling tendrils of their fine, perfectly 
groomed hair, in their slim, fragrant hands. 

“The crocuses are doing well this spring,” 
murmured Miss Ernestine, melodiously. 
Then she became imaginative. 

“ Josephine, I have sometimes thought we 
might—that perhaps it was our duty, having 
this large place—and that we might even 
be glad—to take some child—the cities are 
so crowded—to take some boy to raise.” 

“So have I,” confessed Miss Josephine. 
“Or a girl.” 

“T think a boy would be best—something 
different, you know, from ourselves. He 
would grow up to give us a wider interest. 
It would be a benefit to us as well as to 
him.” 

“That is true.” 

“If we could take some child and bring 
him up in the right way—train him to have 
good manners—really, you know, Josephine, 
American mothers scarcely train their chil- 
dren at all. I have often longed to tell some 
mothers what I think of them, but a better 
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way would be to adopt a child and bring him 
up so perfectly that he would be a living ex- 
ample to all mothers who might ever meet 
him.” 

“Tt would, indeed. In 
thought this place would 
orphan asylum.” 

“ Wouldn’t it! How the little things would 
love to play on the grass!—they’re not al- 
lowed to in the city parks, poor little dears! 
In my fancy ”—the sun was sinking low 
and Miss Ernestine felt inspired to confi- 
dences—* I can see the cunning tots tum- 
bling around the lawn, looking like flowers 
themselves and making the old place more 
beautiful than ever.” 

Miss Ernestine had in mind certain water- 


I have often 
beautiful 


fact, 
make a 


color paintings that represented chubby 
fluffs of babyhood scattered over a _ pale 
green sward. She saw visions of fat legs 
rising out of low socks, of frilly frocks 
in immaculate flower hues, of golden 
heads supporting ribbon bows as large as 
themselves. 


“ Seriously, Josephine, I am willing to con- 
sider the idea of adopting a boy if you 
are.” 

“We will do it.” 

The morning mail brought a letter which 
it was impossible not to regard as a direct 
opportunity. It was from Harrie Burke: 


“Dear Frienps,—I am obliged to go away 
to-morrow, to stay about a week, on business 
connected with the settling of Frederick’s 
little estate. I had expected my sister to 
come to take care of Freddie, but I have a 
telegram, at this last moment, saying it will 
be impossible for her to leave home. I can- 
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not take Freddie with me, for I shall have to 
he flying around all the time, looking after 
business details, and there is no one else in 
the world [I would be willing to leave him 
with except— Oh, | know this is a wild re- 
quest, but could you—would you—keep him 
with you a week? Do, please, say yes, and 
[ will bring him over in the morning. I 
will spend the rest of my life thanking you. 

“With love, 

“Harrie Burke.” 

“Tlow opportune! This will give us some 
experience assume the entire 
responsibility of adopting a child perma- 
nently.” 

"ee 3 
child.” 

“ Lovely !” 

“And good?” 

“ All children would be good if their par- 
ents trained them properly.” 

“ Tlow old is he ?” 

“ About four.” 

“Will you write Harrie, or shall I?” 

“We will both write her, so she will feel 
assured how pleased we are.” 

Miss Ernestine had not overstated Fred- 
die Burke’s attractions when she had said 
he was lovely. His red-gold hair and the in- 
deseribable hue of his starry eyes were a 
part of his remote heritage from old Ire- 
land. To these were added the irresistible 
Irish smile and dimple, of fame the world 
around. 


be of re we 


remember him he is a’ pretty 


Miss Ernestine and Miss Josephine were 
on their knees to him at once, both mentally 
and physically. Now that he was to be their 
very own for a week, there was no detail of 
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his appearance that they did not observe and 
gloat over. 

“Such a beautiful expression!” 

“ Dear little innocent thing!” 

“It makes me feel almost sinful and wick- 
ed to have this heavenly little soul with 
us!” 

“ To think how little he knows of this wick- 
ed world!” 

“We will be very careful of him, Har- 
rie.” 

“T am sure of that.” 

“We'll not leave him alone a minute.” 

There was the ghost of an odd little smile 
on Mrs. Burke’s lips as she reiterated, 

“T’m sure you'll not.” 

Freddie’s affections were evidently elas- 
tic, for Mrs. Burke had no difficulty in mak- 
ing her escape from him, and when she ex- 
plained that he was to visit awhile with 
“these two aunties,” he included them in 
the same glowing smile he turned on her. 
He watched her as she disappeared out of 
the gate, and then, turning to Miss Ernes- 
tine, he leaned contentedly against her. 

“The little darling! So friendly!” 

He stole a soft upward glance at her, his 
Then 
he looked down and murmured something 
gently to himself. Miss Ernestine bent her 
head to hear. 

“What is it, darling?” 

The murmurings continued, but so low 
and modest as to be indistinguishable. 

“Tell auntie what it is, darling.” 

Intense listening finally untangled the 
appeal: “I wish I might have a penny. I 
wish I might have a penny. I wish I might 


eyes illumined with seraphic light. 
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AN UNDERSTUDY 


“Oh, the dear little soul! Just see, Jo- 
sephine, how shy and modest he is about it! 
Still, he feels at home with us already or 
he could not be so eonfiding. Auntie will 
get you a penny, dearie; yes, indeed!” 

“Do you think it is just right to en- 
courage mendicancy?” Miss Josephine 
asked, dubiously. 

This baby! A mendi- 
I am astonished at you!” 
“He gives a very good imitation of 


one. 


“ Josephine! 
cant! 


“But only a penny! Could you re- 
fuse him ?” 

“Probably not, but don’t you think 
we ought to begin right?” 

“ Now, Josephine, if you’re going to 
be small about things 

“Of course not. I am thinking of the 
principle of it—” 

“Principle! When a baby wants a 
penny !” 

“Well, never mind. 
a quiet child, isn’t he?’ 

At luncheon it was a new delight to 
the sisters to see the small golden head 
at their dainty board, enthroned on the 
dictionary, the family Bible, and a few 
cushions. His playful tendency to scat- 
ter his silver and china on the floor and 
to decorate the table-linen with impres- 
sionistic sketches of food they bore with 
new fortitude, feeling that the experi- 
ences would be broadening. 


He certainly is 


For slumber, Freddie was assigned to 
a trundle-bed, placed in the aleove that opened 
into the hall between the rooms of Miss Er- 
nestine and Miss Josephine. The sisters were 
up half a dozen times in the night, gloating 
over his infant slumber. 
“Children are so when 


lovely they’re 


asleep !” 

Miss Ernestine’s first thought on awaking 
in the full glow of the morning light was of 
the joy of waking Freddie and seeing his 
large, dark eyes beam on her. She raised her 
head and smiled in anticipation at the trun- 
dle-bed. It was empty. 

Josephine had robbed her of the coveted 
pleasure. Miss Ernestine felt a strange thrill, 
which a psychologist might have defined as 
latent jealousy. But, no, Miss Josephine was 
asleep. Freddie was gone. No sound broke 
the morning stillness save the twittering of 
birds. 

In pale terror, Miss Ernestine woke her 
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sister, with hurried questions and explana 
tions. Miss Josephine had heard no sound. 
Hastily arrayed in kimonos and slippers, the 
sisters fled through the house, looking in 





“1 WISH I MIGHT HAVE A PENNY.” 


room after room, and calling breathlessly. 
Miss Josephine was the first to reach the pi- 
azza. 

“Come here, Ernestine,” 

Miss Ernestine responded swiftly. Far out 
on the lawn was an infant figure, barefooted 
in the chill morning dew, clad in white pa- 
jamas. He carried something in his hands 
and had left behind him on the grass a. wake 
of—something—a first glance did not reveal 


she called. 


what. 

As the sisters paused an instant before 
calling him, they saw him leap suddenly in 
the air and come down jubilantly with both 
bare feet on one of Miss Ernestine’s beloved 
crocuses, crushing it into the grass. Miss 
Ernestine screamed faintly, but her sister 
held her by the arm. 

“Wait a minute.” 

Trudging through the dew, the innocent 
landed plumply on another spear-headed bud 








HIS PLAYFUL TENDENCY TO SCATTER HIS SILVER. 


of pale gold, and it was as if he had jumped 
ruthlessly on’ Miss Ernestine’s heart. 

“ The little vandal!” 

“He’s evidently been breaking off some 
and seattering them all over the lawn, and 
after his hands were too full to hold any more 
he discovered this new and entrancing meth- 
od of destruction. No, we can’t do a thing 
about it. The little darling doesn’t know 
he is doing wrong.” 

“Let me get him, anyway, before he kills 
them all.” 

“Yes, his feet must be icy, in this dew, 
and his pajamas are wet around the ankles. 
He must be warmed and dressed.” 

“Oh, Freddie! Freddie!” moaned Miss 
Ernestine. “ What have you done to auntie’s 
crocuses !” 

No quiver of confusion bespoke infant re- 
pentance. Freddie was bland, cheerful, un- 
ashamed. His glance merely roved about in 
search of new entertainment. 

“The child,” Miss Ernestine said to her 
sister, “seems entirely devoid of moral per- 
ceptions. Do you suppose they are all that 
way ?” 

“They can’t be. Don’t you know how all 
the magazines and books are full of such love- 
ly things about them? Everybody writes 
poetry about them and makes pictures of 
them.” 

“They certainly do look well in pictures,” 
admitted Miss Josephine, guardedly. 

“We cannot, of course, attempt any dis- 
cipline. We will simply have to watch him 
closely.” 

Accompanying Freddie’s ethical deficiency 
was an acute discernment in relation to the 
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In view 
of his evident immunity, his shy- 


absence of punishment. 


ness rapidly wore off. He perceived 
that his opportunities for lawless 
joy were limited only by his ability 
to elude “aunties.” His clinging 
timidity gave place to bold, mas- 
culine possession of the premises. 

“Tsn’t it dreadful?’ exclaimed 
Miss Josephine. “ He was so quiet 
at first. Freddie, come to auntie 
and look at these pretty pictures.” 

“Nope,” declined Freddie, bold- 
ly. 

“Don’t you love pictures, dar- 
ling? I’m sure you must love pic- 
tures. All good little boys love 
pictures.” 

“ Nope.” 

“Don’t run that way, dearie. It makes 
such a terrible noise. Wouldn’t you like to 
stop running awhile and sit by auntie? Your 
little leggies will be all tired, running so 
much.” 

As if in derision of this underestimate of 
his ability, the intrepid infant responded 
with a yell and a leap of fresh enthusiasm 
for the sounding capacities of the hard-wood 
floor. 

“Auntie has something good for you, 
dear. Come to auntie and see what it is.” 

Miss Josephine knew she was opening the 
way to a series of errors, but her moral sense 
was submerged by the noise. 

“It seems to be so easy for him. It would 
wear a man all out to jump and scream that 
way. What will you take, dearie, to keep 
quiet awhile?” 

“T want a nickel.” 

The tone was a startling contrast to the 
meek murmur of the night before—“I wish 
I might have a penny.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Miss Ernestine, 
“that mendicancy is_ strengthening its 
claims.” 

“Tt is; I know it is,” moaned Miss Jose- 
phine, “ but what can we do? We can’t pun- 
ish him and he will not stop. Here, darling, 
here’s your nickel.” 

“We must entertain him more. Children 
are so active. What can we give him to 
play with?” 

“The Venetian decanter?” suggested Miss 
Josephine, derisively. 

“No doubt he would enjoy it. Freddie— 
what would Freddie like to play with?” 
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“Ten cents.” 

“Heavens, Ernestine! 
octopus! 
money. Freddie has money now. 
has Freddie ? 
it for him.” 

Freddie was firm. 

“Money! Ten cents!” he demand- 
ed. 

“No, Freddie. Come—” 

Her firm but gentle tones—the kind 
recommended by all writers on help- 
ful suggestions for the training of 
children—were interrupted by a loud 
sob, followed by a gulp and a pro- 
longed wail. 

“Don’t ery, 
Auntie 
but 

“Ten cents!” roared Freddie. 

“ Darling 

“Ten cents!” 


Come, let auntie count 


darling, don’t cry. 


loves Freddie very much, 


The implacable yells were suddenly 
crossed by the ringing of the front- 
door bell. 

“Oh, hush, darling, hush!” 

For an instant the bellowings ceased. 
Then, perceiving his opportunity, 
Freddie lifted his voice with renewed 
energy. 

“Hush, dearie, hush! Ernestine, it 
is Mr. Baldwin! Freddie—here, darling— 
heavens! Anybody would think we were 
murdering the child—here—here is ten cents 
—hush, be a good boy now, that’s a dar- 
ling—” 





We are rearing an 
No, Freddie cannot have any more 
How much 
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Mr. Baldwin was the new rector, strug- 
gling to make himself favorably acquainted 
with his parishioners against the odds of a 
long, lean frame, a cadaverous face, a man- 
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IS HE THE MAN THAT DIED LAST WEEK ¢ 


ner of such deep embarrassment that it em- 
barrassed everybody in his presence, and a 
peculiarity of manifesting his nervousness 
by turning blue instead of red. 

To subsidize Freddie, seat Mr. Baldwin, 
and begin a lightsome conversation required 
the combined tact of the sisters. They had 
always been united and firm in the convic- 
tion that children should not be allowed to 
appear when callers were present. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Baldwin, collecting his 
legs and forgetting, in the difficulty of ar- 
ranging them suitably, just where he was, 
“Ah, your littl son? Oh! Ah! No, cer- 
tainly not. Oh, I beg your pardon— Oh—” 

He turned a deeper purple than usual, 
while the sisters faintly and gaspingly en- 
deavored to restore harmony by centring 
the conversation on Freddie, this being a 
practice which had always met with their 
special condemnation in parents. 

“Mrs. Burke’s little boy. Visiting us for 
a week.” 

Freddie’s limpid gaze was fixed on Mr. 
Baldwin’s face. 
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maternal grandfather which 
fronted the door, done in the 


majestic 
bushy 


hirsute age, with 
impressiveness of 
white hair and beard. 

At the opening of the 
door, Freddie cowered closer 








TURNING THE RUBBER BATH SPRAY HITHER 


“ Auntie.” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“ Auntie.” 

“Yes, darling; what is it?” 

“ Auntie, is this the man that died last 
week 2?” 

“Fortunately,” said Miss Ernestine, in 
commenting on it afterward, “ Mr. - Bald- 
win is too intelligent to blame us. He knows 
the mother is responsible for the language 
of her child—not mere temporary guard- 
ians.” 

“The child seems,” said Miss Josephine, 
“to have an almost uneanny curiosity. Look 
at him now.” 

He had sidled down the hall and was stand- 
ing at the door of the north room, with his 
hand on the knob and an irresistible appeal 
in the entrancing smile he turned on 
aunties. 

“Little human question mark! 


’ 


Yes, look 
in, if you wish to.’ 

Freddie turned the knob softly and peered 
in. For a moment he stood transfixed. Then 
with a scream of terror he slammed the door, 
rushed back, shrieking, to Miss Josephine, 
and clung to her in panic. Miss Ernestine 
ran to give first aid. 

“What is the matter with him, sister?” 

“T have no idea. Freddie darling, what 
is it? Tell auntie. Nothing shall hurt him. 
Aunties will take care of him. There, pre- 
cious, don’t be ’fraid. Tell auntie. Is there 
anything in the room, Ernestine, that could 
have frightened him?” 

Miss Ernestine opened the door and looked 
in. 

“It couldn’t have been the picture?” 
She referred to a life-size painting of her 


to Miss Josephine, gasping: 

“Don’t let him get me! 
I don’t want Gawd to get 
me! Will He come to get 
me /—” 

“ At last,” murmured Miss 
Josephine over her shoulder 
to her sister, while she com- 
forted the terrified infant in 
her arms—“ at last his dor- 


AND YON. 


mant moral sense seems to be roused.” 

“You don’t mean. that he thinks grand- 
father’s portrait is—is—a picture of 

“ Exactly. What, do you think, has been 
the nature of the religious instruction Har- 
rie has bestowed on him? Some parents 
seem to employ a bogey man, but Harrie 

“Oh, hush! Be careful what you say!” 

“Yes, I will, but if we should need a 
means of discipline, perhaps grandfather’s 
portrait might—” 

“Oh, hush! Somehow it sounds wrong. 
We must divert the child’s attention just 
now. What can we give him?” 

“Perhaps he would take a nap. I can 
think of. nothing I should prefer to give him.” 

Freddie’s fears, though allayed, seemed 
to have had a chastening effect, for he proved 
amenable to the suggestion of a nap. 

“ Now he’s safe for a time, it would be a 
good plan for us to work up-Sstairs on the 
silk quilt. It is so nearly done we can fin- 
ish it before he will waken, and I should like 
to have it ready before Janet Leslie’s visit.” 

The softly padded, pale yellow silk puff 
was a dainty thing to work on and the sis- 
ters became absorbed in it, discussing what 
last touches the newly furnished yellow room 
needed to put it in perfect condition for 
Janet and future guests. 

Suddenly a strange sound fell on their 
ears. Both sisters started guiltily, dropped 
their work, and rushed to the stairs, Miss 
Ernestine exclaiming, agitatedly: 

“Tt cannot be that child! He cannot have 
awakened so soon. It has not been ten min- 
utes.” 

“Perhaps he was not asleep.” 

The sound came from the bath-room. Miss 

















AN UNDERSTUDY 


Josephine pulled open the door. A shower 
of icy water struck her full in the face, 
drenched her crisp, fresh frock, poured into 
her slippers. 

“Freddie! Freddie!” zasped. 

Through the blinding flood she saw a small, 
delighted figure, dripping from head to feet, 
turning the rubber bath spray hither: and 
yon over the bath-room and gurgling with 
joy. No spot on the floor was dry, the tub 
was filling, the walls, the ceiling, the tow- 
els, the mirror, the bottle-cabinet, the elec- 
trolier, the curtains, the shades, the 
hamper of soiled clothes—all were drenched. 
Again the spray was pointed joyously 
in Miss Josephine’s direction and again 
the shower deluged her, before she 
could reach the faucet and heartlessly 
shut off her visitor’s source of innocent 
gayety. 

“Of course,” said Miss Ernestine, 
gratuitously offering consolation, “it is 
only clean water. It cannot really harm 
anything.” 

Miss Josephine was grim. 

“Oh, of course not. I prefer, however, 
to direct my own bath. If any portion 
of the must be sprinkled I 
should choose the lawn. Please call Lena. 
We shall need help in getting dry.” 

Only once the following day did Fred- 
die succeed in making his escape from 
the watchful sisters. Then they saw him 
trudging harmlessly over the lawn to the 
stable. 

“Little dear! He is sweet, Josephine, 
and so bright—he can find his way all 
over the place alone. Olson will take 
eare of him for a while, and it certainly 
is restful to have him out of the house. 
Do you remember, Josephine, when we 
cleaned house last fall ?” 

“Don’t remind me of it. 
forget it.” 

“And put up our fruit at the same time.” 

“And made four new quilts.” 

“And the Davidsons came to 
right fn the midst of it.” 

“And we had the library papered. And 
the Jersey cow was taken sick—I can never 
forget how tired we were. But it seems a 
lotus dream compared with the way I feel 
to-day.” 

“Suppose we go up-stairs and lie down. 
Freddie is perfectly safe with Olson. He 
knows that he must watch the child.” 


she 


sash 


premises 


I wish I eould 


visit us 
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Miss Josephine even fell into a gentle doze, 

but it was broken by a scream from Lena, 

mingled with the crash of falling glass. 

“ Lie still, dear, lie still,” commanded Miss 
Ernestine, as her sister roused wearily. 
“ Whatever it is, I can take care of the sit- 
uation. I seem to be nerved up for almost 
anything.” 

Another crash and another, followed by the 
shriller and shriller screams of Lena and the 
merry shouts of Freddie— 

“The laugh of a child— 
So joyous and wild—” 


flitted inconsequently through Miss Ernes- 





WHACKING HER. 


JOYOUSLY 


HE WAS 


tine’s agitated thought as she sped toward 
the lower regions—the dining-room seemed 
to be the storm centre. 

Lena had him—by one arm—and he was 
joyously whacking her over the head with 
a stick that resembled a piece of broom- 
handle. Where he had obtained it, later in- 
vestigations failed to reveal, but as a means 
of demolishing cut glass it could hardly have 
been excelled by a Maxim gun. A salad-bowl 
lay in several hundred pieces on the floor, a 
baccarat decanter mingled in atoms with 
its contents on the rug, and of the lemonade- 
pitcher only the silver band that had encir- 
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cled its top remained intact. Small glasses 
and punch-cups were too trifling to be 
counted. 

“Yes, Miss Ernestine, I’ve got ’im, but I 
couldn’t catch ’im a minute sooner. Lord, 
Lord! ’e’s broke a t’ousand dollars of the 
beautiful glass!” 

“Not so bad as that, Lena. Give him to 
me and brush up the pieces. Don’t let me 
know how many things are broken. Fill their 
places on the buffet with something else and 
let me forget it for a while.” 

“T suppose,” said Miss Ernestine, as they 
sat one on each side of their heavenly-eyed 
guest, plying him with various novelties to 
keep his attention fixed—“I suppose that if 
we would tell Harrie she would replace what 
he has actually damaged.” 

“Do you know what would be the result 
of telling her? She would not believe it. 
Or else she would blame us for letting her 
precious boy run the risk of hurting him- 
self on the horrid stick. I can just hear 
her say it. She would simply think we were 
disagreeable things, and from that time would 
cease to be friendly to us. No; we wanted 
experience and we are having it.” 

Nothing worse than a countenance cov- 
ered with jam, and shoes plastered with mud 
awaited Freddie’s mother as he rushed to 
greet her on her return. 


“My darling boy!” 

She clasped him to her breast and pressed 
his jammy face against her new and costly 
automobile veil. His shoes left their im- 
movable tracks on her silk gown. She patted 
his chubby legs lovingly. 

“Mamma’s darling boy! Mamma is so 
glad to have him again!” 

Silently Miss Ernestine and Miss Jose- 
phine echoed her sentiments. 


As they sat on their wide, vine-garlanded 
veranda, watching the sunset, the two sis- 
ters reflected gently. 

“They are best in water-colors, don’t you 
think, Josephine ?” 

“Well, anyway, they seem to be a busi- 
ness by themselves. I feel a chastened grat- 
itude that we did not start the orphan 
asylum.” 

“As I look at it now, if we should ever 
adopt any one, my choice would be an old 
man.” 


“Tt was wonderful,” Harrie Burke told her 
friends, “ how completely they spoiled Fred- 
die. I could not have imagined that such a 
thorough piece of work could be done in so 
short a time. It will take me the rest of 
my life to reform him, especially as he seems 
determined to visit them at every opportun- 
ity, and they simply dote on him.” 





“HOPE DEFERRED” 


BY MARY 


WHEELER 


THE leaves lie withered on the ground, 
The restless wind in mournful sound, 

Of hopes once bright, like leaves decayed, 
No more by sweet emotion swayed, 

In minor chords, their dirge has played. 


The leaves but resurrect the flowers, 

To bloom afresh, when April showers, 

And May’s soft sun, nature’s sweet maids, 
Call from the hills, call from the glades 
The flowrets from their leafy shades. 


Lost hopes! for which we droop and pine, . 
Falling as tendrils from the vine, 

Beneath the heart leaves buried deep; 

They are not dead, they only sleep 


To wake as flowrets, fresh and sweet. 
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Reapers of Harper’s Bazar are invited to contribute to -this department, 
which will contain, from month to month, the most helpful and practical 


suggestions received. 


All contributions should be very short, 


none exceed- 


ing 250 words—and each paper should contain the solution of some problem 
which has confronted the writer in her domestic experience. 


Contributions accepted will be paid for at regular rates. 


Articles should 


be written on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and 


signed in full, with the writer’s address. 


printing the article. 


Recipes are not desired. 


The signature will not -be used in 
Contributions should be ad- 


dressed to the Editor of Harperr’s Bazar, Housemother’s Department, care 
of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York. 
Contributions found unavailable for this department cannot be returned. 


Authors of manuscripts which are available will be notified of the 
ance of their contributions—if possible 


receipt. After six weeks any MS. 


not accepted may be offered 


accept- 
within a month of the date of their 
elsewhere. 





Sugar in the Sick-room 

Tue burning of sugar in the sick-room has 
long been practised, though many of our 
physicians “smile” when it is done, regard- 
less of scientific tests which have proven its 
efficacy. The tests made by Professor Tril- 
bert, of the Pasteur Institute in Paris, prove 
that ‘burning sugar develops formic acety- 
lene hydrogen, a most powerful antiseptic 
gas. Five grains of sugar were burned under 
a glass bell holding ten quarts. When the 
vapor had cooled, bacilli of typhus, tuber- 
culosis, cholera, smallpox, ete., were placed 
in open glass tubes, and within half an hour 
all the microbes were dead. 

Is it a wonder that our grandmothers found 
the application of sugar-smoke to cuts and 
wounds a marvellous curative agent? 


KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. L. G. N. 


“Making Over” Clothes 

Apropos of the suggestion made by FE. V. H. 
in the February Bazar, about using adults’ 
clothing for the children, T offer this: The 
“man of the house” always has two pairs 
of trousers made to each suit. These, worn 
turn and turn about, prolong the life of the 
suit, and eventually give us more material 
for the small boy of the family. 
This winter our six-year-old has a play 


time passes very quickly and 


coat made out of one set of trousers, which, 
lined with red flannel, makes a warm and 
comfortable ulster. He also has a Buster 
Brown suit made out of another set. In 
order to get the width necessary for fronts 
we make a simulated box pleat down the 


front, using three lengths for the front of 
a garment. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. E. G. 


Utilizing Waste Time 
Ir often happens in every housewife’s ex- 
perience that she has a few moments to wait 
in the kitchen while something is cooking, 
or else the dinner is ready and waiting, but 
no one in sight to eat it. She must keep 
it warm and palatable until the expected 
members of the family arrive, no matter how 
late they may be. 
T have found it a good plan to always keep 
a book or magazine (very often Harper’s 
Bazar) at hand in the kitchen. When these 
moments come that are usually wasted, or, 
worse yet, spent in useless worrying over the 
belated meal, I simply place my vegetables 
in the warming-oven or as near the fire as 
possible, and take my chair beside the stove 
with my magazine. I accomplish quite a 
good deal of reading in this way, and the 
pleasantly. 
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Above all, I am able to meet my husband 
with a smile and some interesting bit of news 
instead of a frown at his tardiness. 
Norwicu, CoNnNeECTICUT. - 
, 


Too Much Perambulator 

As a trained nurse and the wife of a phy- 
sician, may I enter a protest against the prac- 
tice of keeping a child in a perambulator dur- 
ing its outings when it is able and eager 
to walk? I know children that are three or 
four years of age and I have never seen them 
outside of the house unless they were in a 
carriage or go-cart. 

To-day, from my window, I saw my next- 
door neighbor, who, by the way, I do not 
know, take her three-year-old out for its 
first walk. Of course these babies walk in- 
coors, but it should be in the open air that 
they take their exercise. By all means take 
the go-cart along, and after they have walked 
until they are tired, then put them in and 
very likely a refreshing sleep will result. 

As soon as a child can walk with the added 
assistance of its mother’s one hand it should 
exercise daily in the open. In this way only 
is it possible for so young a human being 
to fill its lungs properly, establish a good cir- 
culation, and get rid of the superfluous fat 
which so often bows little legs. 

Dress the children simply when they are 
tiny and a tumble or two will not cause a 
domestic tragedy. Make your two-year-old 
with the poor appetite walk, and let the 
year-old walk as far as it may. H. K. 

New York. 


Helping Children to Help Others 

My children have too many relatives to do 
things for them. They had never had a 
chance to do anything for any. one else and 
as a consequence were selfish and disagree- 
able. This is how I helped them to help 
others. Their relatives, having given them 
every toy they could find, began sending 
them money so they might buy whatever they 
most wanted, with the result that they were 
becoming regular little money-grabbers. Last 
year they counted almost forty dollars among 
them from grandparents and uncles. Print- 
ing-presses, talking dolls, kodaks, were being 
planned for and.the little girl was thinking 
about having «a party. To stem the tide of 


their selfishness I took them a few days be- 
fore Christmas to visit the children’s ward 
in a hospital. 


I wish every mother could 





do the same thing. Children’s sympathies 
are naturally quick and warm and, if direct- 
ed in the right way, useful. 

They were three very solemn little people 
as I took them home with me after their 
visit, and the raid they made on their cast- 
off toys I knew did not quite satisfy them. 
The old skates did not seem quite the thing 
for the boy with the broken leg, nor the doll 
buggy for the little girl with a curved spine. 
I left them entirely alone to make their own 
decision. At last it was suggested that the 
lame girl be given some money to buy a bed- 
sacque, and the deaf boy be given his choice 
of picture-books, and then, to my delight, 
they came to me with the plan to take all 
their money and give a party—a very quiet 
little one—for the hospital children. The 
tree was the one they would have had; they 
used their own ornaments, and every penny 
they owned was gladly given, when once they 
began their shopping, for comforts for the 
children in the free ward. I let them go 
without a single present of their own. Even 
those sent them they put on the hospital 
tree, and when the party was over and the 
children said good night to the little in- 
valids their faces and actions proved the fact 
that this had been the best Christmas of 
their lives. M. S. S. 

San Francisco, CaLirornia. 


How to Steam Velvet 

Many women have a piece of velvet, “ good 
as new, if the creases would come ovt.” It 
is easy to steam them out, if you know how. 

First brush the velvet until the dust is 
out. Then, if there are soiled spots, clean 
them with gasoline. Have the top of your 
cook-stove clean, and just hot enough to 
make plenty of steam when water is dropped 
upon it. Take a rather large cloth of heavy 
cotton goods, wring out of clear water, not 
leaving wet enough to drip, and spread over 
the top of the stove. When steam begins 
to rise, quickly place the velvet, face up- 
ward, upon the steaming cloth. With a stiff 
brush (a whiskbroom is best) brush the pile 
upward. Continue brushing until the vel- 
vet is dry. Wet the cloth again, and re- 
peat until the whole piece has been steamed. 
Do not use a newly polished stove. Do not 
have the cloth too wet, the stove too hot, or 
attempt to steam too large a surface at once. 
It would be well to experiment with an old 
piece of velvet first. 
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After years in the millinery business, and 
trying various steaming devices, we always 
return to this as the most satisfactory meth- 
od. N. L. H. 


Paris, KENTUCKY. 


Children and Literature 

One of the most-discussed topics nowadays 
is how may children acquire a knowledge 
of, and a love for, the best literature. There 
are a few ways which I would suggest which 
have proved successful in one family, at 
least. 

First, in regard to the children’s books. 
Get them good sets of the poets and of other 
standard authors while they are still very 
young, choosing a poet such as Longfellow 
or Tennyson for the first. You may think 
the children will not care for them, but wait 
and see how happy they are to have a “ real” 
book of their own and how eager they are 
to have you read to them from “my own 
box yk Noo 

Second, as to anthologies. I can well re- 
member when, on my eleventh birthday, I 
received a little volume of selections from 
Lamb’s works. I liked them all, especially 
the essay on “ Roast Pig,” and it led me to 
read others of his essays. I date the begin- 
ning of my love for Lamb from that birth- 
day. It is the same with other children. 
The anthology supplies them with samples 
of the best works of our best authors and 
creates an appetite for more. 

Third, let them act out plays, poems, and 
novels. It will take some time for the busy 
mother to adapt one of Shakespeare’s plays 
for her children, but she will be repaid for 
it. There is no better way to familiarize 
the children with his plays than to have them 
acted out. The memorizing of the parts is 
asy for the children, and their imaginations 
are so vivid that they’ are satisfied with al- 
most anything in the way of staging and 
costuming. Scenes from Scott’s or other 
novels can also be acted, though they, be- 
ing in prose, are harder for the children to 
memorize. 

Let the children get up little home enter- 
tainments in which each child takes part in 
some way. They can recite poems, read some 
paper they have prepared, or have a play. 
Birthdays and other special occasions could 
be celebrated in this way to good ad- 
vantage. A. D. S. 
Nana, JAPAN. 
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The Cold Sponge 

THE proper reaction following a_ cold 
sponge or plunge may be readily obtained by 
using a rough crash towel, but vigorous use 
of any good-sized towel with a nap will 
fulfil the purpose, if the towel be first soaked 
in a strong salt solution and dried. 

Such a towel may also be made as rough 
as desired by a slight starching. S. V. M. 

Tucson, ARIZONA. 


The Dish-washing Problem 

Tue housekeeper or maid washing dishes 
will weleome a rubber-pipe attachment to 
the hot-water faucet for rinsing dishes on 
the draining-shelf. 

For this purpose buy a five-foot piece of 
half-inch rubber hose, with a push-on con- 
nection, at any plumber’s, at a cost of about 
$1.25. Its cost will be soon repaid in sav- 
ing of labor. 

The pipe should last two years or more. 

Fort Myer, Vircinia. McC. 


Buttoning Waists 

We all must occasionally call upon our 
husbands, when the buttons are small, for 
assistance in buttoning a gown, and I have 
found that a buttonhook will relieve the en- 
suing tension. 

The man will bless the suggestion, as it 
is much easier to button with the hook than 
with more or less clumsy fingers. 

Tucson, ARIZONA. S. V. M. 


A Practical Cure for Sleeplessness 

Durina an illness of twenty-five years, 
thought by the best physicians in America 
to be a nerve disease, though it turned out 
to be a surgical case after all, I have nat- 
urally tried almost everything to produce 
sleep. This spring, being under a very severe 
and prolonged emotional strain, everything 
failed but heavy doses of narcotics which I 
did not wish to use, and even they were very 
uncertain. At last we found the virtue of 
hot and cold water. 

Fill a hot-water bottle and place it under 
the ankles; it works better there than at the 
soles of the feet. Put a rather small amount 
of very cold water in another rubber bottle 
and lay it on the head. The cold water is 
more comfortable than ice, which seems ex- 
citing rather than soothing. At first I 
would get to sleep in about an hour and 


The cold 


wake again as the water heated. 
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water would have to be changed four or five 

times during the night; then once changing 

was enough, and now if the brain begins 

to spin after I lie down for sleep I put on 

the cold-water bottle and am asleep soon for 

the whole night. A. C. 
Woopstock, ONTARIO. 


The Children’s Routine 

WeE have three children, and 
pleasure as well as the children’s is to sit 
down every evening and read them a few 
pages of Harper’s Bazar. I think if moth- 
ers would take more interest in reading some 
simple and interesting story to their children 
they would grow up much better men and 


my greatest 


women. 
My children are out of bed every morning 
at six o’clock and in bed every evening at 
seven. Everything in our house is done by 
rule, and it works successfully. For break- 
fast we have oatmeal, bread, butter, milk, 
and fruit; for our noon dinner we have meat 
or stew and vegetables; and for supper, bread 
and milk only. I find that I have very few 
doctor bills to pay. R. D. 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A Use for a Waste Product 

WHEN a biscuit or cereal box is empty I 
tear or cut it apart in the bends, compact- 
ing them into a flat pile which I find useful 
in the kitchen work; one piece I use to take 
up the sink refuse and drop the whole into 
the stove, another to scrape off the dinner- 
plates, another to scrape off the crumbs on 
the cutting-board, or to take up spilled meal, 
sugar, ete.; but most of all I use them 
to serape off the fat clinging to kettles be- 
fore washing them, thereby saving much 
grease from the sink and drains. I then drop 
them into the kitchen waste-paper basket, 
furnishing excellent lighting for the wood 
kindlings. The waxed paper inside is very 
good to line cake baking-pans, luncheon- 
boxes, to fold over cake or sandwiches, or 
to rub the flatirons on. C. M. R. 

DorcHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A Creeping-Rug 
I HAVE just heard from a friend in London 
of a novel and charming gift for a little 
baby. It is a creeping-rug made of blue 
eider-down, about four feet square, bound 
with satin ribbon and decorated in each cor- 
ner with what my friend calls a “ bas-relief.” 
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The subjects of the bas-reliefs are, respective- 
ly, a dog, a cat, a girl dolly, and a boy dolly, 
and they are made by couching down on the 
mat the front portions of the printed crea- 
tures sold for making stuffed playthings, and 
padding them out in relief. When the baby 
is brought down in a clean frock to be ad- 
mired by his mother’s callers, this creeping- 
rug will be spread out on the floor for him 
to play upon. A. M. B. 
COATESVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


To Avoid Dust in Sweeping 

HavinG a throat very sensitive to dust, but 
being physically strong every other way and 
obliged to do my own sweeping, I have de- 
vised several methods by which I have 
eliminated this horror of sweeping. 

On my bedrooms where I use mattings I 
use a mop wrung out of a pail of salt water. 
This I pass. over the floors, and it is sur- 
prising how bright and fresh they look after 
a treatment. It also toughens the fibre, and 
the matting lasts longer, too. 

With my carpets I use moist coffee grounds 
or a moist dough of meal; this I sweep off 
with a broom without a particle of dust ris- 
ing, and the coffee grounds bring out the col- 
ors nicely. My bare floors are oiled so that 
although my floors are as clean as they were 
before, they are not clean at the expense of 
my throat and lungs. N. CO. 

RUSSELLVILLE, KENTUCKY. 


Many Uses for Newspapers 

A coop thing to know is the many uses 
of newspapers. Most housekeepers kiow how 
valuable newspapers are for packing away 
winter clothing, the clothes moths seeming 
to have a special aversion for them. They 
are also excellent used under carpets or mat- 
ting like the ordinary carpet lining. But the 
most valuable quality of the newspaper is 
the power to exclude air. Ice completely cov- 
ered with newspapers so that no air can pen- 
etrate will keep for a longer time than in al- 
most any other way. A pitcher of ice-water 
securely wrapped in newspapers so that the 
air is excluded will keep all night in a warm 
room. It is also well to know that ice can 
be broken with absolutely no waste by using 
a large pin (a hat-pin is excellent) as an ice- 
pick. Put the pin where you want the ice 
to break and pound the pin-head lightly. 

Still another use for old newspapers is 
for filling up cracks in woodwork, especially 




















floors. Cut the papers into small bits and 
cover well with boiling water—soft water if 
possible. Add two ounces of alum broken up 
fine. You can do it yourself with a hammer 
(the pulverized that is bought from a drug- 
store does not seem to answer the purpose). 
Boil all together till there is a smooth mass, 
thicken with flour to the consistency of 
starch, and use while hot. Press into the 
eracks with an old case knife and smooth 
off. After the mixture has dried thoroughly 
it can be planed off, and there will be a per- 
fectly smooth surface that can be stained 
to look like one piece of wood. J. A.A. 
WASHINGTON. 


Painting Rugs and Carpets 

My living-room is a very large room, cov- 
ered with a Brussels carpet which had faded 
until there was little color left. For two 
years I have kept it covered excepting at 
outer edge with a large Brussels rug, but that 
also commenced to look shabby. I felt last 
spring I must dispose of both carpet and 
rug. It occurred to me to try and color 
them. Leaving the carpet fastened to the 
floor, I prepared some dark sage-green dye ac- 
cording to directions on a fifteen-cent pack- 
age purchased at a store, and after thorough- 
ly sweeping carpet, getting all the dust out, 
I washed with soap and water, and rinsed 
thoroughly with clear water, then, while car- 
pet was damp, with a large round paint- 
brush applied the dye evenly and lightly. 
The result is that my carpet looks like new, 
fresh, and clean. The rug was not worn as 
much as the carpet, so I used a small clothes 
broom to apply the dye, for I wished to have 
what was left of the original pattern show 
if possible. The coarse broom did not spread 
the dye so uniformly. 

My rug was principally red and dark blue. 

I used a dark cardinal dye for this, and 
where the colors were entirely worn off ap- 
plied the coloring a little heavier. In two 
days carpet and rug were dry. i 

Sirver Creek, New York. 


Punishment for Children 

Tr is often a question whether the elemen- 
tary mind of a child can reason out the con- 
nection between disobedience and its pun- 
ishment. While the old-fashioned spanking 
is by no means to be entirely condemned, 
I have found many occasions when the pun- 
ishment can be so directly connected with 
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the wrong-doing as to leave no doubt in the 
child’s mind about the reason: of it. 

One of these punishments that I have used 
with good results is to wash my son’s mouth 
out with soap and water when he has said 
any bad words, told an untruth, or called his 
sister or nurse names. The taste of the soap 
is unpleasant and the child remembers it. 

Another instance of this kind of punish- 
ment occurred when my little girl disobeyed 
me and took hold of a sickle the gardener 
had been using. She cut her finger so that it 
had to be bound up. The next day she was 
going to a child’s party, so I tied the cut 
up and covered it with a black kid finger 
and told her that if any one asked why she 
wore it, she must tell the truth, that she had 
disobeyed her mother and cut her finger. It 
made a lasting impression on her mind and 
it was long before she disobeyed again. 

One day when my boy struck his nurse 
with a little whip because he was angry at 
something she did, his father took him in 
hand and said that he must strike him with 
the whip, just as he had the nurse. The boy 
begged and pleaded, but his father was firm 
and made him do it. It was far more effica- 
cious than if he had whipped the child, who 
was devoted to his father. 

A little ingenuity will discover a way to 
“make the punishment fit the crime” in a 
large majority of cases. L. M. T. 

Orance, New Jersey. 


Pads for the Table 

To protect a highly polished luncheon-table 
from being ruined by the heat, without re- 
sorting to pads, that are-so often expensive 
and bulky, was a problem to me, until | 
chanced upon this simple method. 

At any department store one can purchase, 
for ten cents, a book of small 
baking sheets, containing one dozen sheets 
nine by fourteen Cut 
into circles large enough to thoroughly pro- 
tect the table from the plate rim, allowing 
four circles for each pad. Stitch these care- 
fully together on the machine, thus making 
from one ten-cent book six plate pads, which 
are not only impervious to the heat, but 
wholly imperceptible when covered with doi 
An extra book will make six pads for 
tea or ramekin saucers—four vegetable-dish 
pads, and one for the platter—at a total ex 
penditure of twenty cents. M. C. R. W. 

NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


asbestos 


inches. these sheets 
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new, and offer such 


novel colors and fab- 
\ rics. Moreover, it is 


the mid-season fashion 
1 which declares’ the 
ey) coming season’s fea- 
\ tures. It is, therefore, 


\ the best possible guide 
le for the woman who 
wants to be “ fore- 
handed” in meeting 
the new season’s re- 
quirements. Here are 
some present mid- 
season developments. 
Homespun has _re- 
turned to the market. 
It is offered in the 
loveliest of grayed-over 
mauve, taupe, mulber- 
ry, and catawba shades. 
Like the wide-waled 
serges and cheviots, the 
homespun “takes ” 
braids and passemen- 
teries beautifully. Of 
the new shades in 
which all three of 





RA ID-SEASON fashions tend The decision: has 
s more and more to become the among certain makers of high-class 


he year 





and 


der 














ried 
seems to be in a class 
by itself. Some are 
so severely simple that 
they 
place of the tailored 
suit. 
long,” but many, too, 
are fitted to the figure 
quite to the hip line. 
I have seen one or two 
which 
eut off at this 
line, the skirt below 
being added there un- 


made 
The lower portions of 
skirts are elabo- 


been arrived at 


ready-to-wear suits and dresses that 


for those having “the oblong woman ” 
a bent for studying is continue, and 
women’s dress and its hipless dress forms 
evolution, they show will be the feature of 
yi such a changing, re- future wearing appar- 
Ay forming, reassociating el of this class. 
(>, of materials, old and Among individual 


makers, however, prac- 
tically nothing but the 
princess dress ob- 


tains, but it is so va- 


that each one 


really take the 


Many are “ ob- 


were fitted to 


flat stitching. 


Sometimes the body 
portion is made with 
pleats, stitched flat to 
the hips, after which 
they fall free. Crépe 


princess gowns are 


in this way. 


trimmed, and 


the sleeves, too. 
I have noticed a tendency in sleeves 
to a narrow leg-o’-mutton form. Many 


of them are tucked from shoulder to 


these materials are the 
- : : : - GIRLS FULL LENGTH CoAT of taupe oe Ss 
@ shown, the bluish cloth, with collar ot darker Ve lvet. rate ly 
f mauves are the pret- - 
\, tiest. In conservative tones these ma- 
terials run to, grays suggestive of the 
other more pronounced shades. 
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vertical 
edged at 
a full 


lace. 


GOWNS 


with 
tucks, 
intervals with 
frill of narrow 
They are spoken of as 


wrist 
line 


ruched sleeves, and are 
sure to be repeated in 
thin and wash 
fabrics in the coming 
Panels of 
horizontal tucking are 
inserted in 
close - fitting 


voiles 


a, 


months. 
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sleeves, 
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and they appear to be 
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— 


the latest smart touch 
in long sleeves. 

Here is another dem- 
onstration of the old 
truth that a prophet’s 
is only created 
from his native 
are 


fame 
away 
heath. Parisians 
taking up, and New 
York importers are 
showing, “ Sioux ” 
trimmings in 
with all 
sorts of late dress ma- 
Also the 
“ Sioux” leather (a chamois, to all 
intents and purposes, since it is more 
substantial than the Suéde which it 
resembles) is being made in Paris 
into Directoire belts and neckbands 
with quaint beads strung upon the 
leather fringe that gives the “ Sioux ” 
character to the novelties offered. 
There are neckbands of this leather, with 
long front ornaments of leather fringe 
ten inches long and bead-strung; others 
with strass bands and slides attached, also 
belts with beaten silver buckles and front 
fringed ends (bead-strung), a half yard long 
or more. Such leather also is being treated 
with embroidery, ribbon, and floss, and dyed 
to match the popular shades. It figures in 
the trimming of the skirt, collar, cuffs, and 
belts of dresses, and is also among the latest 
leathers for opera bags and ordinary hand 
The latter, let me add, are becoming 
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the latest weaves have a shimmering 
thread patterned through them. The 
“dragon-fly ” voile is among these. 
Such materials form the princess un- 
der portion of the evening dress, while 
over it tulle or some thin lace is draped 
in coat or tunic fashion. The latest 
of all ideas is called spiral draping, 
which begins at the foot of the skirt 
and appears to wind upward around 
the figure, tier over tier. Tunics of 
this sort in tulle are wound over satin 

charmeuse and similar soft weaves. \ 











INDOOR DRESS of blue cashmere; belt and tie of 
black satin; sleeves of net. 


travelling toilet-tables in their numer- 
ous inside furnishings. Even the mod- 
erate-priced bags are provided with 
mirror and manicure implements; 
with powder-puffs and perfume-bot- 
tles, to say nothing of glove and shoe 
hooks, and other requisites which are 
usually seen only in the boudoir. 

If nearly all materials for street 
dresses as iad grayed over, those for the House cown of brown cashmere, gold and 
evening are silvered over, and some of white net trimming; sleeves veiled with net. 
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In evening dress there are many in- 
dividual treatments of the sleeve and 
guimpe. Long sleeves, mere veils of 
tulle, are incrusted with lace and 
small pearls, or other fine stones. 
Sometimes they are given pale-toned 
embroideries. Guimpes are nearly all 
two stories high. The top one is 
small, and, in high-necked dinner 
dresses, it is given a shaped collar as 
transparent as itself. The second and 
bottom guimpe may be of another 
color, of tulle or of another material, 
and this sometimes assumes the pro- 
portions of a brassiére. The upper 
guimpe is always extremely thin, the 
lower one generally almost concealed 
under lace and embroideries. 

There are many cap-shaped sleeves. 
Perhaps the prettiest of all is that 
which closes without a ripple about 
the upper arm; but I noticed a varia- 
tion the other day which was decid- 
edly pretty and “taking.” It consist- 
ed of a scant five-inch puff, which was 
banded about the arm with ribbon. 
This ended in a small bow over the 
upper arm. 

All evening-dress sleeves are close- 
fitting, but those of the cloaks are all 
baggy. Wadded cashmere evening 
cloaks, edged with swan’s-down, are 
the prettiest of the late models. Near- 
ly all of them have the capuchin or 
full friar’s hood. The latter is likely 
to be elaborately trimmed with lace 
flouncings, but it is always soft and 
roomy to prevent any disarrangement 
of the evening coiffure, and edged 
with thick ruchings, fur, marabout, or 
swan’s-down. 

Plain-cut jewels are the marked 
features of the winter. You will see THEI ee 
quantities of narrow jewelled bands, : 
set with small diamonds, having a big .,P¥lonoy Mazmupn Sux for. gown of mauve 
sapphire or emerald, ruby or topaz, in 
the centre. This is especially the form brilliantly polished, and it has prac- 
that pendants for the neck andthenew tically no reflecting facets. 
earrings take. The large stone may Jewelled evening shoes have become 
be as smooth as an egg, but not too more and more ordinary as the win- 
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ter has advanced, and as these are 
set with strass and other inexpensive 
stones, the footwear at dances and 
other evening affairs is now decidedly 
brilliant. In addition to this, silk and 
satin carriage boots are now fashion- 
able. They are high cut, and have 
buttons very together. 
These buttons are usually of pearl, 
with metal centres, white pearl being 
used upon black satin shoes. 
Quantities of buttons are used on 
all sorts of materials, and, unless all 


closely set 





DirecToiRE coat of Burgundy cloth; collar, 
iffs, and buttons of Breitschwantz 
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; PRINCESS GOWN, In two toned green stripe 
fancy selvage forms trimmings: 


signs fail, they will continue to be a 
feature of the spring dresses and heavy 
linens of the summer. Panel forms 
in buttons ornament sleeves and the 
back as well as the front of gowns. 

Velveteen princess gowns are by all 
means the handsomest of the really 
mid-season street gowns. They are 
usually made entirely in one tone, in 
gray, taupe, soft catawba, or prune. 
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HE juvenile frock and coat, as 

well as the juvenile petticoat 

and underclothing, have all 
more or less changed in actual form 
in the past few months. Waist lines 
have gone up higher, or have entirely 
disappeared. Though “ Empire ” waist 
effects are seen in the larger and 
smaller girls’ frocks, what are called 
the princess shapes are the only ones 
now being made by those who cater 
exclusively to the needs of growing 
children. These long, unbelted gar- 





PRINCESS APRON DRESS of blue serge; green silk 
ash and tie; white lawn guimpe. 
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SMART SUIT in striped wool; velvet or velweteen 
jacket, cloth trimmed 
ments are, in their more elaborate 


forms, given front panels and long, 
much-ornamented yokes, that are sug- 
gestive of the fancy brassiére. Some 
have narrow bretelles which obliterate 
the shoulder seams. Others are pro- 
vided with fancy guimpes, and are 
trimmed around the neck line with 
ruffies or fancy bands. 

The princess dresses for the really 
small girl are simpler matters. These 
are more on the order of yoked slips, 
the skirt fulness hanging from the 
yoke line altogether. This line some- 


chool Clothes 
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SMALL GIRL’s coaT in tan or gray blue cloth, 
with white velvet cuffs and collar. 


times extends to an inch below the 
armpits, when it is just as likely to 
be called “ Empire.” 

The under-petticoats, however, are 
actually princess in form, and the 
only’ seam that breaks their length is 
that formed by the joining on of the 
ruffe. These petticoats, free from 
bulk at the waist, spring considerably 
below the waist line, so that (long 
underwaists being dispensed with ex- 
cept those to which the garters and 
drawers are attached) the legs of the 
little wearer are free to scamper about 
and to kick as freely as the most ra- 
tional of mothers could desire. 

Petticoats and dresses of this one- 
piece sort are made for girls up to 
fourteen years old, and, in the simpler 
forms, for small girls of eight or un- 
der. Serge is a favorite material for 


them. For still smaller folk the low- 
belted jerkin and blouse forms in in- 
numerable varieties are still made, 
but, as a rule, such shapes are reserved 
for boys. Little boys’ pinafores are 
also made in the long belted forms. 
The larger schoolgirl’s sleeves are 
all following the lines of the same 
features of dresses for “ grown-ups.” 
Puffed or baggy sleeves are seen only 
as a feature of play suits for small 
girls and boys. What might be de- 
scribed as a half-tight coat sleeve is 
now seen in the larger girl’s garments, 
and, as a rule, her sleeves are as fully 
trimmed and in much the same way 
as her mother’s. I have seen a pretty 
cashmere model for a girl of ten years, 
the sleeves of which were made with 
horizontal pin tucks throughout their 
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LITTLE GIRL’S OR BOY'S ALL-OVER COAT, with 
sailor collar and full sleeves. 
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(1) Litt_e Girv’s press of herring-bone serge, with velvet-bound band trimmings. 
trimmed ulster. (3.) Norfolk school suit of checked cloth for a small boy. 


length. Also, another (but this was 
for party wear) with lengthwise shir- 
rings. Neither seemed overtrimmed. 
Many of the new sleeves for “ dress- 
up” oceasions are 
length. For ordinary school or play 
frocks they are wrist length. Small 
turned-back cuffs or flat, plain, or em- 
broidered bands finished with a nar- 
row edge of lace or ruching usually 
complete such sleeves. 

The little Dutch collar in piqué, 
with or without embroidery or frilled 
edge, is usually worn by well-grown 
girls, and the fancy for parting the 
hair on one side and tying it with a 
large ribbon bow just off the centre 
on, the opposite side continues to be 
most popular for girls from seven 
to twelve years old. 


three - quarter 







CHILDREN’S SCHOOL CLOTHES 





(2) Boy’s fur- 


Silk, linen, and lingerie aprons are 
now regularly worn by schoolgirls. 
Some of them are very elaborate lit- 
tle garments. The “slip-over” takes 
the place for smaller girls of the more 
ornamental aprons. These are in jer- 
kin form, but unbelted; also in sim- 
ple, square-necked “Empire” forms, 
with full baggy sleeves that are band- 
ed at the wrist. At most, such aprons 
are trimmed with cross-stitch or with 
wash cotton braids, and French ging- 
ham is usually preferred for them. 

In boys’ clothing there are many 
new forms of the Norfolk jacket and 
the loose, comfortable Newmarket 
coat. Knickerbockers for play suits 
and trousers fitted at the knee (some- 
what like men’s equestrian trousers), 
are the preferred forms. 
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ATE winter millinery is notewor- 
# thy because of the oddity, the 
queerness, even, of some of the 
individual specimens, and the unusual 
sameness of the majority of them. 
From a winter which began with 
scarcely two hat shapes alike, and with 
a necessity for quantities of elabo- 
rately made trimming, we have come 
to a month of unparalleled sameness 
in outline, of very little trimming 
and an almost uniform adoption of 
furs, real and imitation. You see fur- 
crowned hats everywhere at every hour 





BLACK VELVET MODEL; facing of white silk felt; 
black and white feather mount. 



























HAT OF GREEN FELT; shell-shaped wing trin 
ming, and fringed ribbon strings. 


of the day, appropriate and inappro- 
priate. They may have velvet-stretch- 
ed brims and big fur crowns; or be 
built-out turban forms of fur or mar- 
about. Most of them are in the tur- 
ban form. The sameness of shape 
and color is all the more surprising 
because there seems to be so little dis- 
tinction between the handsomely made 
and the cheap imitations. 

These hats have restricted the really 
trimmed hats to restaurant dinners 
and receptions, and even here the 
marabout turbans are worn. These 
and the fur ones are trimmed, if 
at all, merely with a quill, a chou of 
velvet, or a small padded and gold- 
embroidered ornament. Or (and this 
is the style advanced by the more ex- 
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LATE WINTER MILLINERY 


clusive hat-makers) an animal’s head 
is placed at the left side of the front, 
from beneath which rises a military 
aigrette, or something similar. 

The idea in millinery seems to be, 
if in doubt turn to military forms 
and trimmings. Tall Servian tur- 
bans, as well as flatter ones, are giver. 
an officer’s brandebourg loops, with 
tassel ends that fall over the hair at 
the side. Flat hats and those with 
inverted-dish crowns are wound with 
military sashes, worn in the same way, 
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white cashmere facing and big silk rose. 


and having hanging tassel ends. I 
have seen a Balkan red sash with 
officer’s red tassels worn in this way, 
around a furry black beaver hat. Such 


hat sashes are just now made of surah 
or bengaline, and are finished with / 
p 


; 
, 
BoTTLE-GREEN TAFFETA Hat; shirred crown; : 


self-colored tassels. 

Shirred trimmings, especially in 
wide crown bands, are one form of 
prevailing and still developing trim- 
ming. There is a tendency to crown 
bands which bind the crown instead 
of folding softly around it; and to 
huge velvet and silk cabbage forms; 


. : also ribbon “streamers” which tie 
Dress HAT of amethyst velvet, and feathers; 
{ 











oxydizedesilver ribbon around the crown. loosely under the chin. 
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is a generally recognized fact 

that the small details of dress 

make or mar it. This is espe- 
cially true of the dress which must 
be inexpensively made up in the be- 
ginning, or which must be made over 
at the turn of a season. This month, 
then, seems to me to be an opportune 
one in which to point out certain de- 
tails of the present season’s dress, with 
a view to suggesting how these may 
be satisfactorily adapted, say, to the 
making over of last year’s dresses or 
suits. That is a far more difficult 
thing to do successfully, as every wom- 
an knows who has tried it, than to 
cut into plenty of new material which 
may be adjusted to any pattern you 
like. 


The stocks and eollar forms here- 
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with illustrated, being all “ extras ” 
with which to diversify odd waists and 
blouse forms, are so self-explanatory 
that, for the moment, they may be 
passed by. The question of the skirt 
and sleeves, however, is immediately 
important. These are the most per- 
plexing portions of any out-of-date 
dress which must be remodelled. 

Most of last year’s skirts were cut 
a medium walking length, and were 
from three and one-half to four yards 
wide. A few had high waist lines, but 
only the very rare skirt rose to the 
height now fashionable and likely to 
so continue for many months to come. 
This year’s skirts are all narrow, no 
matter whether panelled, gored, or cir- 
cular. Many are many-gored. You 
will soon be able to decide, after rip- 
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FASHIONABLE FORMS of stock collars, in which, as a rule, the stock itself is of ribbon, velvet, or 
mull; bows at side, front, or back, top or bottom of collar, as preferred. 
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ping and pressing the last year’s skirt, 
which of this year’s forms will best 
take your already shaped materials. 
Some one of the prevailing skirt forms 
will surely prove available, since the 
skirt models represent practically ev- 
ery variety of skirt; but all conform 
to one narrow scheme, to one waist 
line, and to a medium walking length. 

If the last year’s skirt to be made 
over is a pleated one, having the 


. pleat fulness cut out underneath, closer 


calculation and more careful arrange- 
ment may be necessary than would be 
the case if it were circular, three or 
four gore; but it will not prevent these 
narrow breadths from being used suc- 
cessfully in a seven or nine gore skirt 


of the present season’s cut. Hav- 
ing seen several skirts of varying 
pleat widths cut up successfully, I 


feel sure that a skirt of this sort does 
not present great difficulties in the 
remodelling of it, at least as to width. 
Two such narrow widths may be 


seamed together, if necessary; and, 


SMALL 





YX PENSE 





making a virtue of necessity, a scheme 
of vertical trimming may be resorted 
to which will conceal the seams en- 
tirely. The one point in making such 
seams, however, is to sew them to- 
gether on the straight of the goods. 
The real problem in the remodelling 
of last year’s skirts is the lifting of 
the skirt line. Preferably no seam 
should occur anywhere near the hip 
or waist line. It is really a raising, 
then, of the entire length that must 
take place, and this is how to do it: 
First make a girdle of stout silk or 
lining which shall fit the waist snug- 
ly. This should be boned, hemmed 
top and bottom, and be provided with 
fastenings; in other words, be com- 
pletely finished, separately. The skirt, 
basted carefully (or stitched, prefer- 
ably, if already fitted), should now 
be fitted over the girdle at the top, 
and secured there. I advise doing this 
before touching the uneven lower edge 
of the skirt. If the latter be of very 
thin material, say of voile, mistral, or 




















GROUP OF ADAPTABLE SLEEVES. 1, 2, and 3 are variations of the classic sleeve; 4, a spiral treat 
ment; 5, a ruched sleeve; 6 shows tucking panel; 7 and 8 are suit sleeves 
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VERTICAL SLEEVE PANELS, as worn, and 
fashionable skirt trimmings. 
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fabric of rather transparent character, 
it is advisable to develop the girdle 
into a narrow drop skirt, but the same 
fitting at the top, and top attachment 
only is necessary. The skirt so fitted, 
so attached to the girdle, will be, in 
all probability, from six to eight inches 
too short. How overcome this? 

Very easily, as you will see if you 
examine the several - skirt-trimming 
schemes that are shown on this page. 
Fashion practically demands foot 
trimming to the narrow skirts of the 
moment. It may be an added hem 
of satin or silk, like that you will see 
in the example shown first in the 
group on page 263; or a deep shaped 
velvet or cloth band like the second 
design shown. It may be a series of 
bands of ribbon, set on a separate 
hem of cloth, or a set of narrow ruf- 
fles such as finish the skirt shown in 
the group on this page. Any of these 
schemes would lengthen out a remod- 
elled last year’s skirt to meet the re- 
quirements of present fashions. In 
making over a many-gored skirt of last 
year enough material will remain on 
hand of the old gores to put a cross- 
wise hem of the same material upon 
the new raised model. 

This year’s sleeve models make those 
of last year especially easy to adapt. 
If you will examine the details of 
sleeves one, two, and three of the group 
shown on page 261, you will see why. 
They are among the prettiest of this 
year’s new sleeve forms, but a mere 
nothing in the way of material makes 
them. What is more, you may use with 
excellent effect several materials in re- 
modelling the sleeves, and even differ- 
ent colors, provided they harmonize 
and are the prevailing colors. A per- 
fectly fashionable sleeve made upon 
these general lines might have an up- 
per cap portion of material like the 
dress; a middle portion of silk of the 
same color, and a lower.sleeve of white 
or self color, pin-tucked or soutached 
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thickly over in braid to match the 
dress. Or this order may be reversed. 

Most of last year’s sleeves will re- 
quire to be ripped, pressed, and re- 
versed on the pattern, so that what was 
formerly the lower part will now be 
at the top. The Iast sleeve of the 
group illustrated shows a feasible new 
form which a last year’s full sleeve 
might take without such a complete 
ripping and recutting. It requires to 
be drawn up and loosely fitted over the 
forearm, where a V-shaped portion of 
the sleeve is to be cut out. Simulated 
buttonholes or the fashionable silk- 
covered cords would handsomely trim 
and modify a sleeve so altered. It is 
unnecessary to lengthen such sleeves 
except by a deep lace flounce, as this 
is to be represented among the spring 
designs. 

The pretty spiral treatment of inser- 
tion and tucks, which is also shown 
among the group, may be effected 
with a last year’s fuller sleeve in 
which the lines were horizontal. It 
is simply a question of opening the 
sleeve and laying it upon the new 
narrow pattern so as to get the proper 
direction of the tucks and embroidery. 

It is possible to lengthen the half 
or three-quarter length sleeve of last 
year by adding a wide band (say three 
to four inches) of net or lace, and an- 
other, below this, of silk or satin or 
cloth. The solid material, whatever 
its character, must form the wrist por- 
tion, upon which most of the wear and 
tear falls of putting on and taking 
off the waist. In sleeves designed in 
three materials as suggested, all fab- 
rics must match the dress itself. But 
a contrast is permitted—indeed, is 
often even more novel, say, of cream 
or tan or grayish blue with an upper 
sleeve of black. The light portions so 
added are likely to be soutached over 
with braid matching the dress in color, 
or, if the dress be of linen, with a 
shirred cotton tape. 
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ANY human beings, happily for them, 
M are born with the social instinct. 
Association with their fellows from 
childhood up is ever a source of intense in- 
terest and pleasure. Their social training 
need consist only in learning the simple rules 
of politeness and conventionality. To them 
the shyness, reserve, and self-made difficul- 
ties of those born without that much-desired 
instinct and the social training required to 
destroy that uncomfortable ego seem utterly 
inexplicable and absurd. “ Why suffer tor- 
ment over nothing? Go ahead and have a 
good time. You will like them and they will 
like you if you give them half a chance.” 
What shy sufferer, lingering on the outskirts 
of the longed-for good times, with only her- 
self to hold her back, has not heard that re- 
mark over and over again and sought in 
vain in her own mind for the cause which 
has kept her from following advice which she 
knows without doubt is sensible? 

To conquer this intense self-consciousness 
her social training, so sadly needed, should 
have been begun when she was a child, when 
temperament, disposition, and instincts are 
comparatively malleable, when all life is a 
training-school, and perfection is not expect- 
ed. A social training begun at this time 
means more than preparing her to make 
friends and to enjoy their good times with 
them, more surely than knowing how to con- 
duct herself when attending teas, receptions, 
dinners, and parties. If she becomes a pro- 
fessional or business woman it means suc- 
cess in her work; success in influencing her 
business associates. If she marries, it means 
the ability to occupy the social position ex- 
pected of her by her husband, ability to make 
friends for him, possibly to help him in his 
career. It means the ability to save her 
children from her own sad struggles and 
start them at peace with a world full of 
friends. It means much that a mother fre- 


quently forgets that it means. She may not 
expect that her daughter will go into society 
as that expression is generally understood, 
* but she must know that she will be obliged 


to associate with her fellows whatever her 
walk in life may be. 

The training of a shy child is not easy, 
but it must be begun early and be conducted 
with infinite love and pity, for, until she has 
been taught that the world stands ready to 
love her and make her happy if she turns a 
happy, confident face toward it, her life is 
bound to be a tragic one. 

All too frequently, alas! the infinite tact 
and wisdom, the wide common sense and 
understanding which are required to estab- 
lish this normal happy outlook, are lacking. 
The unhappy little waif is left to fight, “she 
knows not what,” alone; to retire more and 
more within herself until she is called morbid 
and unnatural, and to then construct a new 
wall of reserve behind which she may seek 
protection from criticisms, which may be 
true, but which every instinct within her 
rises up to call unfair. No one has expected 
her to know how to read without being 
taught, or even how to control her temper 
without being taught. But she is expected to 
lay aside lightly and easily, because it is 
silly, this feeling within her which is stronger 
than life itself, which she cannot explain, 
and which, apparently, cannot be understood 
even by those all-wise beings who have lived 
so many more years than she has. She longs 
with all the intensity of her being to be nat- 
ural and happy like the other little girls, to 
enter into their games and be one of them. 
Her elders say that she is not interested and 
would prefer to retire into a corner and read, 
but she is more interested than those who 
yield happily and easily to their impulses, 
and would give up all her books gladly to be 
able to overcome the inexplicable “ some- 
thing” which holds her back and keeps her 
from joining whole-heartedly in the games. 
The children think her queer because she 
does not join them, and usually frankly pro- 
claim their feelings. Thereupon the “ some- 
thing” gets larger and larger, the wall of 
proud pretended indifference is erected, and 
the chance is gone. Foolish she undoubtedly 
is—her own worst enemy; but if her elders, 
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with their supposed wisdom, are not able to 
understand and help her to overcome this 
“ something ” how can a little girl be able to 
cope with such a problem by herself? 

Fortunate is she if she has brothers and 
sisters. If they are near her own age their 
salutary companionship usually 
this unhappy “something” at an early age; 
if very much older there is a chance that 
they will hurl this small sister forth with 
blundering, merciless kindness into the world 
which she fears, where the “something” will 
die a hard but sure death, accompanied by 
tortures compared with which those of the 
inferno are as nothing. 
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Fortunate is she who possesses these force- 
ful caretakers, but still more fortunate is 
she who is saved a little of the torment by 
being led more tactfully by one who under- 
stands—the mother or “big” sister, of whose 
sympathy she is sure and into 
she dares pour her little woes and troubles 
without fear of laughter or scorn. A little 
laughter and a little for troubles so 
vital to the small sufferer will lay the foun- 
dations for a wall of reserve which will grow 
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higher and higher year after year, destroy- 
ing all chance of future confidence and tak- 
ing away the one hope of assistance in de- 
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veloping a nature needing assistance so sadly. 
A sensitive child cannot be helped by laugh- 
ter and raillery. Moreover, this “ something ” 
which is clouding her childhood may easily 
cloud her later years. It not only seems 
vital to the child, but is vital. It is not a 
subject to treat lightly nor one to leave care- 
lessly among the things which she is ex- 
pected to outgrow. Her life may not lie 
in paths which will help her to outgrow it, 
and as long as it is allowed to exist it will 
be the cause of losing many happy times and 
possibly many important opportunities. 
Moreover, while the frankness of other 
: children may be beneficial. men and women 
in society do not wish to be bothered with 
those who are not already trained to con- 
tribute to their pleasure and amusement. 
The first important step toward helping a 
child of this kind is to give her self-confi- 
dence, even if you run the risk of making 
her vain and conceited. She needs a little 
wholesome -praise to make her feel that her 
playmates will like her. Make her look as 
attractive as possible, and tell her that she 
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OF CHILDREN 265 
is attractive; see that she is trained in all the 
arts and graces that will make her attractive; 
send her to dancing-school. As she gets older 
see that she excels in games, in athletics, in 
anything that will give her confidence in her- 
self when she associates with her schoolmates. 
If she is going away to school or college give 
her lessons on the banjo or guitar so that 
she can join the banjo and guitar clubs. If 
she has any talent of any kind by which she 
can entertain her friends help her to develop 
it. She must be taught to feel that she can 
help others to have a good time and that 
consequently she is among them 
and liked by them. Once that feeling is es- 
tablished the battle is won. 

Whén she is very small 
have a great many friends. 
acquainted with them by giving attractive 
little parties and making her feel her re- 
Make the parties so 
interesting that the other children will love 
She will soon feel the warmth of 
their approval and forget herself entirely. 
The shy child must be thrown with others 
over and over again until her morbid shy- 
ness is completely dissipated. 

If this cannot be done at home it can usu- 
ally be accomplished by sending her away to 
school or college, where the daily life among 
so many of her own age will knock it out 
of her relentlessly. She will not be allowed 
to be lonely or a recluse there. If her parents 
send her prepared to take her part in the 
dances, the athletics, and the musical or dra- 
matic clubs they will have given her a fair 
start toward matter how 
shy she may be at the beginning. 

Too great care cannot be taken in watch- 
ing and selecting the social group into which 
a young girl is to be introduced. Mothers 
who go little into society themselves are too 
apt to let their daughters follow their own 
inclinations, to stay at home and lead a lone- 
ly, unhappy childhood and girlhood if they 
are shy and reserved, and to drift into the 
social circle of church or school which ap- 
peals to them most, regardless of their de- 
sirability. If they are socially inclined such 
chance associations may do as lasting harm 
as the indulgence in morbid shyness. It is 
as much the mother’s duty to give her chil- 
dren a fair start socially as mentally or 
morally. 
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IIEN March comes we are heartily 
tired of canned and preserved fruits, 
and yet we must depend on these 


still for two months longer. To avoid mo- 
notony the best plan is to make up these old 
things into new dishes, to give variety to 
our daily bill of fare. 

One of the best fruits to have on hand is 
pineapple, for no other so lends itself to des- 
serts. Of course, it is a great trouble to 
put it up at home, because of the peeling and 
removal of its eyes; perhaps it is for this 
reason that so many housekeepers omit it 











to taste; pour slowly from a spoon over the 
cones, coating them with a jelly; let them 
stand till cold and firm and then lift on to 
another dish to serve. Pass with them 
cream, or custard, or fruit juice. Cornstarch 
or confectioners’ sugar may be used in place 
of the arrowroot if desired, to give the cones 
a white cover. 
PINEAPPLE SANDWICH 

Cut from a stale loaf of cake some oblong 
slices, or buy small sponge-cakes and split 
them open; spread each piece with grated 
pineapple and press together; cover with 
powdered sugar and stick them 
full of blanched almonds; pass 
with these a very cold soft-boil- 
ed custard. 

PINEAPPLE SPONGE 

Take grated pineapple, and to 
a cupful add half a box of gel- 
atine, soaked in cold water 
and dissolved over steam; 
sweeten to taste with -sugar- 
and-water syrup if it is not 
sweet enough already. Beat 
till it cools, and then fold in 
lightly the stiffly beaten whites 
of four eggs; put into a mould 











A DELICIOUS PINEAPPLE SANDWICH. 


from their list of winter preserves. But 
where this is the case it is easy to buy the 
fruit tinned, and certain brands are deli- 
cious, even better than home made, and go 
farther in cooking. Both the sliced and 
grated pineapple are a wise investment. Of 
the many ways of using it, here are several: 
PINE CONES 

With a fluted cooky-cutter cut some slices 
of stale cake into rounds; lay these on a 
flat dish, and on each one put a small pyra- 
mid of grated pineapple drained of juice, 
and press into shape with a knife. Put the 


juice from the can into a saucepan on the 
fire, and to one cupful add a teaspoonful of 
* arrowroot moistened with a little cold water; 
cook till it clears and thickens, and sweeten 





to harden, and serve with fruit 
juice or cream. 
PINEAPPLE JARDINIERE 

Take canned pineapple, either sliced or 
grated, and drain well. Set on ice, and pre- 
pare one banana finely diced, the pulp of a 
grapefruit, and a half-pound of white grapes 
seeded. Mix lightly, sweeten with sugar-and- 
water syrup, and serve in glasses, topping 
each with a cherry. If the pineapple is 
sliced shred it before adding the other fruits. 

PINEAPPLE JELLY 

Shred into small pieces a ean of pineapple; 
drain off the juice, and measure it; to half 
a pint add as much water and the juice of 
a lemon, with more sugar if not sufficiently 
sweet; add to this a heaping tablespoonful 
of gelatine dissolved in cold water, and heat 
with the juice; put the pieces of fruit into 
a mould, preferably a circle, and pour over 
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the strained jelly; set on 
ice, and when firm turn out 
and fill the centre with 
stiffly whipped cream. 
Chopped almonds add 
greatly to this dessert. 
PINEAPPLE CANAPES 

This is to be made in 
the chafing-dish. Cut in two 
small oblong sponge-cakes 
from the baker’s and brown 
them in butter on both 
sides; lift them out, and 
spread each one with grated 
pineapple. Keep these hot, 
while the juice from the 
ean is heated and_thick- 
ened with a teaspoonful of cornstarch wet 
in cold water; pour over the canapes and 
serve at once. Any slices of stale cake may 
be used instead of the baker’s cakes. 

PINEAPPLE AND CREAM 

Take large, fine slices of canned pineapple 
and arrange on a flat glass dish; on each one 
put a spoonful of stiffly whipped cream, sweet- 
ened and flavored, and top with a cherry. 
Serve well chilled. Spoonfuls of ice-cream 
may be used in place of the plain cream. 

PINEAPPLE PUDDING 

Take three small cupfuls of scalded milk, 
one-fourth of a cup of cold milk, one-third 
of a cup of cornstarch, one-fourth of a cup 
of sugar, the whites of three eggs, and a 
pinch of salt. Mix cornstarch, sugar, and 
salt, add to the cold milk, stir into the hot 
milk, and cook fifteen minutes in the double 
boiler; then half a can of grated pineapple; 
stir well, cool, and fold in the stiff whites of 
the eggs; put into a mould and set on ice; 
serve with cream. 














PINEAPPLE SHERBET SERVED IN GLASSES. 


PINEAPPLE SHERBET. 
30il two cups of water with one of sugar; 
dissolve a tablespoonful of gelatine in cold 
water and stir in the hot syrup; beat till 
cold; then add four well-beaten egg whites 
and the contents of a can of grated pine- 
apple, with the juice of a lemon; freeze and 
serve in glasses. 
PINEAPPLE PARFAIT 
Beat stiff the yolks of six eggs and put 
into the double boiler; add slowly to this a 
cup of sugar boiled in a cup of water for 
five minutes, and when the whole thickens 
so it will coat the spoon, beat till cold, add 
a pint of cream beaten very stiff, and add 
two cups of grated pineapple and the juice 
of a small lemon; pack in a mould; bury in 
ice and salt five hours. 
PINEAPPLE CUP (FOR AFTERNOON RECEPTIONS) 
Put into a bowl the juice of three lemons 
and two oranges, a can of grated pineapple, 
and a cup of sugar. Let this stand an hour, 
then put through a fruit-press; add as much 
water—plain or effervescing 











PINEAPPLE AND WHIPPED CREAM. 





—as you desire, and put into 

a large bowl with a block of 

ice; on top put sliced pine- 

apple cut into small pieces. 

PINEAPPLE EGGNOG (FOR AN 
INVALID) 

Beat slightly one very 
fresh egg; add two table- 
spoonfuls of water and two 
of pineapple juice; strain 
over crushed ice, and sweet- 
en to taste. 

Next to canned pineapple, 
perhaps cherries are capable 
of most variety of service. 
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ANGEL-CAKE WITH STRAWBERRIES, 


CHERRY TART 

Drain a can of rich preserved cherries; 
make a delicate crust, and line a pie-tin; 
bake this light brown; fill with the cherries, 
and cover with the juice off the can boiled 
down thick with more sugar; turn this hot 
very slowly over the fruit, and set in a warm 
oven for fifteen minutes; serve cold with or 
without cream. 

DEEP CHERRY TART 

For this use canned cherries, not preserved. 
Fill a deep baking-dish with the fruit and 
juice, dust with flour, add bits of butter, and 
over the top put a thin crust; bake 





CHERRY ICE CREAM 
Make a plain rich white cream and 
flavor with the cherry juice, which must 
be very rich and sweet. Freeze, serve 
in glasses, and over each put a 
tablespoonful of finely chopped cherries. 
Strawberries may be used in a num- 
ber of ways. One of the best is in 
STRAWBERRY CAKE 
Make any nice layer cake; between the 
layers put mashed preserved strawberries, 
drained of juice, and on top put lightly 
whipped, sweetened cream; dot with large 
berries. Or bake a shallow angel’s-food 
and pile the top with whipped cream and 
berries after icing the sides. 


one 


STRAWBERRY SNOWBALLS 
Boil some rice; when done mould into 
small balls, putting one large preserved 


strawberry into the centre of each; cool, pile 
on a dish, and dust with powdered sugar; 
around the base of the pyramid put the rest 
of the can of berries with the juice. 

Apricots make delicious tart, following the 
rule for cherry tart; they may also be used 
in other ways: 

APRICOT TRIFLE 

Stand halved apricots on rounds of stale 

sponge-cake; fill the centres with piles of 





brown and serve slightly warm. 
CHERRY JELLY 
Drain a can of preserved cherries; 
put the fruit into a mould and add a 
tablespoonful of gelatine to a large 
pint of juice heated; pour over the 
cherries, and set on ice; if necessary 
add more sugar. Serve with cream. 
CHERRY TAPIOCA 
Drain a pint can of cherries; soak 
a cup of pearl tapioca in two cups of 
cold water till the water is absorbed; 














simmer them with the juice off the 
cherries for half an hour; add the 
cherries, turn into a mould, and set 
away; when cold serve with a sauce made 
of a cup of cream whipped stiff, mixed with 
the stiff white of one egg, half a cup of pow- 
dered sugar, and flavoring to taste. 
, FANCY JELLY 

Take any highly flavored prepared jelly— 
orange, lemon, or other—or make a quart of 
clear lemon jelly. Into a fancy mould drop 
cherries from a can, fitting one into each 
point; fill up the mould with the hot jelly 
and set on ice; surround with fruit. 





OF CAKE. 


PINE CONES ON SLICES 
minced canned pineapple and top each with 
a cherry; serve with custard, cream, or fruit 
juice. 

APRICOT CHARLOTTE. 

Dissolve a third of a box of gelatine in 
cold water; when smooth add a cup of boil- 
ing water, three-quarters of a cup of sugar, 
the juice of a lemon, and a cup of mashed 
apricot pulp; when cold add about a cup of 
cream whipped; put into a mould and set on 
ice for some time before serving. 
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ILL you please tell me,” writes 
my friend Rustica, “what to do 
to keep myself from going back? 
I was raised in the city, graduated with 
honors from a young ladies’ college, and here, 
at the age of forty, after living fifteen years 
in a small town, I am ‘ country.’ I want to 
be told what it is that I have not that the 
city woman has.” 

These words are taken literally from a 
letter lately received. 

Rustica goes on to say that when she comes 
to the city she is conscious that her clothes, 
her manners, her speech betray to the very 
clerks in the shops that she is from the coun- 
try. “Can you not,” she adds, “keep so 
posted by reading good books and magazines 
that your clothes, your knowledge, your man- 
ners are ‘city’ instead of ‘country’? I do 
not want to fall behind my friends!” 

If you do not want to fall behind your 
friends, Rustica, you can keep up with, you 
may even keep in advance of them. When 
I was a little girl my father used to say to 
me, “Obstacles are things to be overcome.” 
There are obstacles in every man’s and every 
woman’s path. It sometimes helps us to 
talk with other people about our own ob- 
stacles and how they may be overcome, so let 
us take your questions one at a time and see 
if we can throw a little light on them. 

“What is it the city woman has that I 
have not?” 

She has assurance. She is quickly at her 
ease where you are painfully shy and con- 
scious. She is so accustomed to meeting all 
sorts of people that she does not stop to ask 
herself what they think about her. As soon 
as you stop thinking about yourself, most of 
all about what other people are thinking of 
you, your consciousness will vanish. When 
the awful shy feeling begins to sweep over 
you, paralyzing your brain, making your 
tongue stammer, your face flush, fix your 
mind on something outside of yourself. Turn 
the conversation away from yourself, and if 
possible to some topic that is of real and vital 





interest to the person you are talking with. 
It is not easy, but, believe me, it is possible 
for you to get the better of this impish ego 
of yours who is pinching your cheek and 
twisting your tongue. 

I once asked that charming English ac- 
tress, Madge Kendal, at what age a woman 
should go on the stage. 

“ The earlier the better,” said Mrs. Kendal. 
“T made my first appearance at the age of 
three, when I played the child part in a 
melodrama (I think Fast Lynne), where 
my mother played the leading réle. I have 
never been uncomfortably conscious of. my 
audience. From my infancy it has seemed 
to me the natural order of things to be con- 
fronted with an audience vaguely seen be- 
hind the footlights.” 

“ All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players, 

They have their exits and their entrances.” 

The sooner child or woman realizes this 
and becomes used to footlights, scenery, au- 
dience, the better. We each have a part to 
play in the drama of our own time. Not 
every one’ of us can play a leading réle; mine 
may be only the tiniest of all the cast, but 
I must speak my lines—if it is only one line 
—as well and as bravely as I can, for in it 
may lie the cue for the heroine. I may be 
only a “super” and have no word to speak, 
still I can do something to help the success 
of the play, if it is only to look my part as 
well as I can. 

“And one man in his time plays many 
parts.” And woman? She must be ready 
to play every female part in the drama, one 
after another, and sometimes, whether or no 
she have “doublet and hose in her disposi- 
tion,” she must play the man’s part. When 
her turn comes, when the limelight is thrown 
upon her and the other actors give her the 
middle of the stage, when the great lines are 
hers to speak and she is to play “leading 
lady,” her success largely depends on how 
well she has played the parts of “super” or 
soubrette.» 
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What else besides assurance has the city 
woman that the country woman lacks? 

She has polish. Her manners are kept 
smooth by the continual friction with all sorts 
and conditions of men and women. More 
polish, more assurance, greater ease of man- 
ner; the average city woman has more of 
all these than the average country woman. 
She is usually quicker-tongued, but not nec- 
essarily quicker-witted. Her speech comes 
more readily than her sister’s from the coun- 
try, but for all that it may not be better 
worth hearing. 

What are the influences in city life that 
make for this finer polish, this greater refine- 
ment, this urbanity? What are the refining 
influences in the life of Rustica’s sister who 
lives in the city? 

She learns something every day by watch- 
ing her neighbors and the people in the 
streets. She has gone to the great school of 
the city. She can hear the best preachers, 
the famous lecturers, the foremost actors and 
musicians. They all come to the city to 
teach her what they have learned of religion, 
science, music, art. The pulpit, the theatre, 
the art exhibition, the concert-room—these 
are the class-rooms of the city school of life. 
Cities civilize, polish, educate largely from 
the outside. The dwellers in cities improve 
by imitation; they learn from one another. 
The defect of city life is that its influence 
is levelling; there is a tendency to a loss of 
individuality. The same friction that pol- 
ishes off the rough edges polishes away the 
characteristic peculiarities. People who go 
to the same church, read the same newspaper, 
see the same plays, whose opinions are form- 
ed, characters modified by the same events 
and influences, sometimes grow dangerously, 
monotonously alike. We must take the bit- 
ter with the sweet. The city gives us polish, 
assurance, ease of manner, but it does not 
stimulate originality of thought. For mental 
growth and development, country life affords 
quite as much opportunity as city life. You, 
Rustica, must try to bring into the country 
what is best in the city life, the influences of 
art, science, and letters. You have more 
time to-day than your mother or your grand- 
mother had; the labor-saving devices give 
you that. Your grandmother made the can- 
dies, she spun and wove, she did a thou- 
sand things for her family that you are not 
obliged to do. It is to save your time and 
your strength that some of the finest intel- 
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lects of your generation have set themselves 
to solve the problems of your labor, to lighten 
the burden of your household cares. It is 
for you to prove that they have labored to a 
good end. It is for you to use this increase 
of leisure to the best advantage. 

Women’s clubs can do quite as much for 
women in the country as the city clubs for 
city women. Is there a woman’s club in 
your town, Rustica? If there is not, start 
one! You may think that you are the only 
woman who feels the need of the civilizing 
influences it may bring you. It is just pos- 
sible that you are the only woman in your 
community who realizes the need. Consult 
the most sympathetic and public-spirited of 
your neighbors, and I warrant you will find 
there are others who feel as you do. Put 
your heads together and see what you can 
do about founding a new club; or, if you have 
one and it does not do all that it might for 
you, take counsel together as to how you 
can make it a more live and earnest influ- 
ence for good in your town. 

3ut before the club comes the home work. 
Civilize your home, make it a place that shall 
attract to it people who feel as you do the 
desire of keeping abreast with the world’s 
thought and progress. Remember the civil- 
izing influence of dress. Change your dress 
every evening, and wear a flower in your 
hair. In my friend Daphne’s house, where 
each member of the family is a breadwinner, 
every evening it is like a party. Daphne puts 
on her pretty mauve crépe dress and a white 
fichu round her throat. The dress is very 
old, the fichu was part of her wedding finery, 
but “the man of the house” thinks she is 
still as pretty as when the old mauve crépe 
was new. 

Daphne lives in Blank, which was, when 
she first went there, a small, rather dull, 
country town. It is now a very bright and 
lively town. Daphne, more than all the may- 
ors and aldermen put together, has wrought 
the transformation. 

“That woman,” said the Governor of the 
State, speaking to me of Daphne, “ has lifted 
the town of Blank out of the rut where it 
was stuck in the mud, and set its wheels 
spinning along the highroad of progress.” 

How did she do it? By bringing to the 
country the best elements of the city. Blank 
was not big or rich enough to support a thea- 
tre; she started a Shakespeare Club. The 
members began by reading plays together; 
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they have ended by 
plays on the boards. 


putting the immortal 
The next venture was the Current Events 
Club. Like the Shakespeare Club, this in- 
cluded both men and women. One of the 
manifold advantages of country life is that, 
as a rule, the men have more time than in the 
city. In Blank the Shakespeare Club and 
the Current Events Club included both men 
and women. 

Daphne was not content with clubs for 
grown-up people. She was a mother of a 
large family of children. The general stand- 
ard of culture in Blank was lower than that 
of her native city. She felt that the chil- 
dren who were to be the companions and 
playmates of her children lacked some of the 
good traditions, something of the good breed- 
ing and the good manners, of the circle in 
which she had grown to womanhood. Val- 
iant heart that she is, she set to work to 
give not only to her own children, but to 
the children of her friends, her neighbors, to 
the whole community, that higher standard 
of culture that she had inherited from her 
parents. It is now thirty years since she went 
to live in Blank. When I visit her I find on 
every hand the evidences of her earnest, ar- 
dent nature, of the good work she has done. 
The seeds she planted have all borne fruit, 
and the young men and women who as chil- 
dren belonged to her little Study Club, her 
Reading Club, her Junior Dramatic Society, 
are now the leading workers and thinkers of 
Blank. Her house has been a true temple of 
the Muses. It is a large, rather shabby, old- 
fashioned house with two big parlors. Here, 
year after year, the Choral Society has met 
on Monday evening, the Dramatic Club on 
Wednesday, the Current Events Club on 
Saturday. Here the great masters of art, 
the great composers, the great writers, have 
been studied. It is the study of music that 
is refining, not merely going to the opera and 
hearing famous artists. It is the study of 
Shakespeare that makes us love him, not 
merely going to see celebrated actors. 

My friend Daphne, like Rustica, did not 
wish to fall behind her city friends, so she 
brought the most refining influences of city 
life with her to the country. When she comes 
to town, I sometimes notice, when we first 
meet, that her bonnet is rather old-fashioned. 
But when I go to her house in the country, 
I find the latest good books, the photograph 
of the last masterpiece of art that has thrilled 
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Europe. In these things she is in advance 
of many of my city friends, who would be 
ashamed to be seen with long sleeves when 
the tyrants of fashion at Paris have decreed 
we should wear short sleeves. 

I am strongly in favor of a policy of recip- 
rocal hospitality between friends who live 
in the city and those who live in the country. 
In the summer city people think with longing 
of their friends and relations in the country. 
In July and August the days are long and 
hot, business is slack, the city is an oven. 
The city woman who has a friend or rela- 
tive in the country, if she has no other means 
of escape to green fields, or cool forest shades, 
or bracing seaside, manages by fair means 


or foul to extract an invitation from her 
friend in the country. Rustica’s sister, for 
instance, who lives in New York, likes to 


pass August in Rustica’s cool, pleasant coun- 
try house. But when the short winter days 
come, with the long, long evenings in Jan- 
uary and February, when the farmer’s work 
is slack, let Rustica’s sister’ remember to 
pay her debt! City life is very full and city 
quarters are often crowded, but where there’s 
a will there’s a way. It may be that Rustica 
must take her fate in her own hands and ery 
out to her sister that the “shut-in” time 
has come when the city calls her, just as the 
country called her sister in the long hot sum- 
mer days. 

City folks are not so selfish as their coun- 
try friends often think. They are more often 
only careless and busy. Remind them of the 
debt of honor they owe, and the chances are 
they will contrive somehow or other to meet 
it. But when Rustica goes to town, she must 
rise above the smaller instincts which make 
her feel conscious or ashamed of being “ 
try.” There is where she makes her mistake. 
Never try to appear what you are not. It 
is a great mistake to think that city life is 
more desirable than country life. In Eng- 
land all the aristocracy, and such of the 
gentry as can afford it, live in the country 
from choice. Country life is considered 
much more desirable and much more advan- 
tageous. The great people come up to Lon- 
don for the season, which lasts from May to 
July; but they spend the greater part of the 
year in the country. That is one of the re- 
spects in which the English show a more 
highly evolved civilization than ours. A 
home in the country is considered by all 
classes of English people as the most desir- 
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able. Those who are obliged to earn their 
living in the city always look forward to the 
good time coming, when they can turn their 
backs on Piccadilly for the green fields of 
the country. 

In our own Eastern cities it is beginning 
to be “the thing” to pass a shorter and 
shorter season in the city. Every year more 
and more New-Yorkers leave the city, to es- 
tablish themselves in the country. There are 
advantages both in city and country life, but 
it is a good old saying, “If you can’t get 
what you like, like what you have got.” 

So, Rustica, be up and doing. Rub up 
your memories of what the things were in 
that city you left only fifteen years ago, and 
the lack of which, you think, makes you dis- 
contented. Bring the good things of city 
life to the country. When you go to town 
stir about and see all you can, think about 
what you- can learn and see and take back 
with you to the country, not about what the 
clerk in the shop is thinking about you. 
He is very likely envying you your look of 
health, your bright eyes, and the color in 
your cheeks when you fancy he is noticing 
the cut of your coat. Be brave, show your 
colors; if need be, nail them to the mast! 
Be proud of living in the country, don’t be 
ashamed of it; and the first thing you know 
all the tired pasty-faced city folks you meet 
will be envying you and wishing that they 
lived in the country too; that they had the 
quiet, the time to read and think and breathe 
and live; the intimate knowledge of nature 
and her eternal laws. You see the whole 
glorious firmament over your head, the pag- 
eants of sunrise and sunset; at night you 
can see the great galaxy of the stars in their 
stately march across the heavens. The city 
woman’s sky is only a strip of blue seen be- 
tween two high rows of houses. The repose, 


the steady nerves, the bright eyes, the firm 
hand—you owe these things to your life in 
the country. Take your stand on what you 
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have, and be proud to be known.as a country 
woman; don’t try to pass off for a city wo- 
man—you’ will not succeed. Be “ country,” 
and prove to the city folks that to be “ coun- 
try” is something to be proud, not to be 
ashamed, of. 

“ What shall I do to keep myself from go- 
ing back?” 

Go forward; there is no standing still. 
Think of yourself every morning as if you 
were a soldier marking time, waiting for the 
great command, “ Forward, march!” On, 
on to the duty of the day. Do not make 
forced marches that exhaust you and leave 
you powerless for the next day’s march. Keep 
steadily on, gaining a little ground every day; 
so shall you hold the ground you have cov- 
ered and will never be forced to retreat. 

The famous British regiment of the Black 
Watch has no bugle call for retreat. Wom- 
an that you are, it stirs your blood to think 
of the splendid courage, the glorious inso- 
lence of that regiment that can only advance 
to victory and glory, that can never retreat. 

There is an Amazon army that we might 
call the White Watch, made up of women 
who have no signal to show defeat. Join 
that valiant band, let there be no retreat for 
you. 

“Where are the 
shall I enlist ?” 

Rustica, the great army of the White 
Watch is all about you on every side. Look 
before you along the open road of life and 
you will see their shining banners in the sun; 
look back, they are behind, on every side. 
There are some, perhaps, whose eyes are fixed 
on you, who look to see how you bear your- 
self, who scan your banner to see if it is 
steadily carried in the march. Some of the 
White Watch do not dream that they are 
of that loyal legion, though their comrades 
look to them as to a leader. 


headquarters? Where 


“Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent!” 
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The Message of the Skylark 


Edith M Thomas 





“ Bird thou never wert.” 


On the wide, bright heath, in June. 
All the air broke into tune! 

*T was as though an hundred strings— 
Golden, silver, crystalline 
Stretched across the skies unseen, 


Had been played upon by wings! 


Oh, I turned with joyous start— 


Bird thou never wert—nor art, 





But the soul of a great bard 
Once to our low ranges lent; 


Then, the morning being spent, 





Fluttered, singing, Heavenward! 


iA Go, my daring song, and say: 
oma On the wide, bright heath, one day, 


_ 


(Walking there, in peace, apart) 


; It was Shelley I heard sing; 








To his poet’s truth I cling,— 


Jett Howard Bird thou never wert—nor art! 














O be noted for one’s dainty table ap- 
pointments is a matter of pride on the 
part of the careful housewife and helps 

along the enjoyment of a good dinner tre- 
mendously, despite those people that we all 
know, who say, “ Never mind the fancy fix- 
ings, as long as the food is good.” We want 
to mind the “ fancy fixings,” for, unconscious- 
ly, the most carping critic will fall under 
the spell of an attractive dinner-table, and 
the influence of softly shaded lights in 
promoting conversation and a general feel- 
ing of good fellowship has been proved many 
times. 

Candles and their shades form an impor- 
tant part of the general effect and the illus- 
trations show some lingerie shades that are 
more practical than they at first appear, as 
the linen cover comes off and launders. Wire 
frames come already made for any shape de- 
sired and range from twenty to forty cents 
apiece. White silkolene is cut in bias strips 
about half an inch wide, and wound around 
the wire, covering it completely, before the 
silk covering is put on. Fasten one end of 
the strip around a joint in the frame and, 
holding it slantwise, wind tightly, folding 
one edge in to hold the raw edges. After the 
frame is completely covered, cut out the silk 
cover, which should be made of pink, red, light 
green, or yellow China silk. As the light must 
come through both the silk and the linen, it 
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will be seen the silk must be rather thin and 
of a good color for lighting effects. 

Baste up the silk cover and try on the 
frame, making sure it fits without a wrin- 
kle before sewing up. Patterns are furnished 





GRAPES. 


AN EYELET DESIGN OF 
for the covers, but as the wire frames vary 
slightly, a little fitting must be done to in- 
sure complete success. Sew up the two ends, 
making as small a seam as possible, and 
bringing it over a rib, turn in the top and 
bottom and overhand neatly with sewing- 
silk of the same color. 

The lingerie cover is made of fine hand- 
kerchief linen, embroidered in eyelet and 
French embroidery. The eyelet-work is es- 
pecially effective, as the colored silk shows 
through the open parts, making a charming 
color scheme. 

One shade is a bow-knot and flower design, 
with dots worked in French embroidery. The 
frill on upper and lower edges is of the silk 
pleated to form a ruffle three-eighths of an 
inch wide, and is tacked on lightly, as it 
must come off when the linen cover is laun- 
dered. 

Before cutting out the linen, the stamping 
and embroidering must be done; then cut out, 
press thoroughly with a hot iron on the wrong 
side, sew up the two ends, and after making 
sure of its fitting perfectly, overhand to the 
silk at top and bottom. -The seam should 
not to be too firmly sewed, as it is wiser to rip 
it and lay the linen open when washing and 
ironing. The bow-knot, ribbon, dots, and 


























leaves are all in French embroidery, worked 
with mercerized cotton, No. 40. The flowers 
in eyelet, with solid centres, using the same 
cotton. : 

Fig. 1 design, worked in 
French embroidery, with a colored linen bor- 
der around the lower edge, the same shade as 
the silk lining. The edges are finished with 
a fine seam beading, and a frill of narrow 
French Valenciennes lace. The stamping 
and embroidering must all be done, and the 
beading and lace put on, before it is sewed 
up, making a seam easy to rip. The colored 
linen at the bottom is put on over the white 
and the white cut away before the embroid- 
ery is done. 

Fig. 4 is again the French embroidery and 
cut-work with a colored linen border and 


has a flower 





A DESIGN 


IN EYELET AND SOLID WORK. 


beading und lace, the leaves and stems solid, 
the flowers in ecut-work. 


Fig. 2 is a grape design, the grapes of 
eyelet-work, the leaves a long and _ short 


EMBROIDERED CANDLE 



































SHADES 





EYELET-WORK WITH A 


COLORED BORDER. 


stitch, with the stems and tendrils ir 
line. 


out- 
Each section of the linen cover is cut 
out separately, after the embroidery is done, 
and joined with a narrow lace insertion about 
an eighth of an inch wide. The insertion 
is on the upper and lower edges, the lower 
being finished with a narrow lace frill. 

The charm of these shades lies in their 
daintiness, so care must be taken that the 
silk lining is made of a good quality of silk 
and the right shade, the lace, beading, and 
linen all of the finest. As the quantity re- 
quired is very little for a complete shade, 
the expenditure is small, and care in every 
detail will be found worth while, when one 
sees the satisfactory result. 

The prices of the perforated designs will 
be found in the list of embroidery patterns 
at the front of this issue. The quantity of 
linen required for each shade is about 12 
6 inches. The second design has an extra 
little band at the top set on with beading. 





OAKES 


suggested by the mad tea-party in 
Alice in Wonderland. To persons of 
mature years and settled habits, such a form 
of entertainment is very distasteful, but very 
young people find it highly amusing. To 
youths and maidens in their teens or early 
twenties, it is delightful to be in constant 
motion; their gay spirits rejoice in the fun 
of the thing and in the lack: of all formality. 
A progressive dinner certainly breaks up all 
stiffness and can therefore be recommended 
to shy young men and women who possess 
unimpeachable digestions. Of course no one 
could attend such feasts often without be- 
coming a hopeless dyspeptic. To give a pro- 
gressive dinner, a number of hostesses com- 
bine. Each one agrees to furnish a single 
course, soup, meat, or fish, as the case may 
be, at her dwelling, and the merry party of 
diners go from one house to the other, until 
the menu is completed. Dancing or round 
games make an appropriate end to the even- 
ing. 
The invitations may be given over the tele- 
phone or by informal notes. 


Tm progressive dinner was doubtless 


My Dear Mr. Brinces:—May we have the 
pleasure of seeing you at a progressive din- 
ner which we are arranging for Thursday 
evening next, May 25th? The first course 
will be served at my house at seven o’clock, 
the other hostesses in their order being, Mrs. 
Brown, of number three Irving Place; Mrs. 
Jones, of Madison Avenue, etc. 

Hoping to welcome you to soup beneath 
my roof, I remain 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ciara Dura. 


Or the invitation may be in the form of a 
round robin, with the signatures of all the 
hostesses appended. When the houses of the 
entertainers are near together, the gay party 
of young people walk from one to the other, 
unless they prefer to go in an omnibus or 
other vehicle. When the snow i& on the 
ground, it is great fun to make the trip in 
a sleigh. 
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The length of time which the different 
courses and the intervening walks or drives 
will take must be carefully calculated before- 
hand, in order that each hostess may have 
her share of the meal in readiness at the 
right moment. It would be easy for the 
lady actually entertaining the guests to tele- 
phone to the next on the list when to ex- 
pect them. Even the gay spirits of youth 
might be dampened by finding the beef all 
dried up, or the ice-cream reduced to a pink 
lake! Each hostess has her dinner-table pret- 
tily arranged and decorated with flowers 
and greenery. Since only one course is to 
be served, it is only necessary to provide 
the knives and forks or spoons required for 
that. In all other respects, the table should 
be fully set as for an ordinary dinner-party. 

It is not advisable to have a great number 
of courses, as this would take too much time. 
A dinner of this sort sometimes lasts three 
hours, it is said. The same couples may re- 
main together throughout the entertainment 
or they may change with each course. 

The topsy-turvy dinner may well be called 
a freak entertainment, where the guests be- 
gin with the frozen pudding and end with 
the soup. It would seem to be more worthy 
of ostriches than of. sensible human beings, 
with a proper regard for their digestions. 


A TWENTIETH-CENTURY BARMECIDE’S FEAST 

Every one who has read the Arabian 
Nights remembers the Barmecide’s feast, 
where the anxiously expectant guest, after 
going through all the courses of an imagin- 
ary entertainment, was rewarded at last by 
a savory banquet, served in proper fashion. 
This idea may be pleasantly utilized by 
having the first two courses consist of con- 
versation only. The invitations should be 
for a Twentieth-Century Barmecide’s Feast. 
On entering the dining-room the guests 
should find the table handsomely set and well 
lighted, but bare of all food. After all have 
taken their seats, the mistress of the feast, 
who may be either the hostess or some one 
deputed by her, should say: 
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“Ladies, our first course will be pot-luck 
soup, the question being, Do you believe in 
luck and why?” There should be one or two 
bright people among the guests, to make the 
conversation go off well. Before the inter- 
est begins to drag, the hostess should clap her 
hands and order invisible servants to remove 
the dishes. She may then announce another 
imaginary course: 

“Our next course will be strictly vege- 
tarian. Is it better to sow wild oats or tame 
ones?” or any subject that occurs to her. 

After this has been sufficiently discussed, 
the real dinner should be brought in and 
the guests rewarded for their abstinence. In- 
stead of haviag the imaginary part of the 
feast served in the dining-room, the guests 
may gather around a table in the drawing- 
room, adjourning to the first-named apart- 
ment at the close of the Barmecide prelude 
to the lunch proper. Or in summer, it would 
be a pleasant surprise to have the prelimina- 
ries in the dining-room and the actual meal 
on a shady piazza. 

POVERTY AND PURE-FOOD LUNCHEONS 

The poverty luncheon especially commends 
itself to young and energetic housekeepers. 
A number of these, living in the same town 
or village, combine to form a lunch club, 
agreeing that no entertainment shall cost 
more than a certain sum—fifty cents, for 
instance—per capita. The hostess must fur- 
nish an itemized account of the cost of the 
lunch, mentioning the amount of the differ- 
ent, ingredients used—flour, butter, ete.—and 
the price of each. The variety and excellence 
of the bills of fare are often surprising. Each 
young housekeeper tries, in a spirit of friend- 
ly rivalry, to surpass her neighbors. Every 
one receives a practical lesson in economy 
‘and much ingenuity is developed. One im- 
portant factor is commonly overlooked and 
that is the time consumed in the preparation 
of the meal. Labor is the most expensive 
of all commodities in twentieth-century 
America. We see this plainly whenever the 
bill of a carpenter or other artisan is pre- 
sented to us for payment. The cost of the 
material used is nothing compared with the 
price charged for the labor. We have hap- 
pily reversed the conditions of the “ Song of 
the Shirt,” where bread was so dear and flesh 
and blood so terribly cheap. We have cer- 
tainly done so, so far as adults are concerned. 
It is to be feared that the cheapness of 
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child labor is still a threatening evil in our 
midst. 

Our young housekeeper, if she means to be 
truly up to date, must allow the value of the 
time spent to appear in her calculation of 
costs. It is not good domestic economy to 
save five cents in the price of an article if 
this entails the expenditure of twenty-five 
cents’ worth of time in its preparation. Just 
here, another very important question comes 
in—namely, that of the condition and purity 
of materials. The pure-food crusade has 
proved clearly that in our anxiety to save 
time and money we have often accepted 
cheap substitutes for standard articles and 
ready-made brands sadly lacking in whole- 
some qualities. 


A PURE-FOOD LUNCH 

furnishes an important lesson in hygiene and 
gives the good housewife an opportunity to 
show the superiority of home-made soups, 
salad dressing, jellies, ete., to the popu- 
lar canned goods. To get up such a meal re- 
quires some study. If our young housekeeper 
belongs to a woman’s club, she can easily 
procure documents warning her against the 
snags in her path. Or she may consult the 
librarian in charge of the nearest public li- 
brary. The revelations as to the deleterious 
elements contained in many foodstuffs, espe- 
cially those of brilliant color, will horrify 
her. She should look carefully at all bot- 
tled and canned articles, to sce if they have 
the proper label—“* Guaranteed under the 
Pure-Food and Drugs Act.” For butter, 
milk, ete., she must usually rely on local in- 
spection. In towns of good size there is, in 
some States at least, a list of milkmen whose 
wares come up to the required standard. 
This is published by the local board of 
health. The Consumers’ League, which has 
branches in many places, would be glad to 
give information. The giver of the pure-food 
lunch should satisfy herself by personal in- 
spection that her grocer keeps his fruit and 
vegetables in a clean place, and not exposed 
on the sidewalk, where dust and germs fly 
about. 

In order to have an agreeable occasion, alf 
conversation on the subject of eatables and 
drinkables must be strictly prohibited while 
the meal is in progress. After the guests 
have adjourned to the drawing-room, the bill 
of fare can be advantageously discussed. 
The recommendations should be positive 
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rather than negative. It is pleasanter to 
dwell more on the good things one has found, 
than on the bad ones happily avoided. For 
a pure-food lunch given in the country, the 
menu should consist principally of eggs and 
dairy products, fruit and vegetables. Chick- 
ens from one’s own or one’s neighbor’s farm 
and not from the cold-storage warehouse, 
would furnish all the meat necessary. In 
making the researches necessary for the prep- 
aration of such a lunch, our housewife would 
learn an invaluable lesson. If conditions 
were found to be bad in the community, 
steps would be taken to improve them. Per- 
haps a Town Improvement Society would 
be formed or a local board of health appoint- 
ed by the authorities. 

While we are finding out the dangers of 
certain old economies, the fertile brains of 
modern inventors are constantly bringing 
new ones within our reach. The fireless 
cooker saves not only fuel and ice, but time 
and strength. For those who do their own 
work or who are fortunate enough to have 
intelligent assistants, this new cooker is a 
profitable investment, we learn on good au- 
thority. The owner of one, after she had 
become sufficiently familiar with the work- 
ings of her new purchase, could well invite 
her friends to 


A MAGIC SUPPER. 
Surely, to set before your guests a number 
of dishes cooked without fuel comes very 
near to dealing with witchcraft. The shades 
to the candles and gas or electric globes 
should be blue in order to produce a weird 
mysterious light. The central decoration 
should be a three-legged pot to simulate a 


witch’s cauldron. This should be sus- 
pended from three sticks, camping fash- 
ion. A few Joss-sticks burning inside 
the pot and sending up fragrant smoke 
add to the quaint effect. A few tiny sticks 
of wood, mingled with red tinsel or illumin- 
ated with a red electric bulb, may represent 


the witches’ fire. An effective centrepiece 
may be made of white paper, with bats and 
owls painted for a border. The name-cards 
should bear a picture of a Salem witch fly- 
ing through the air on the traditional broom- 
stick. Snap-dragon—i.e., almonds and rai- 
sins in a dish with burning spirits or plum 
pudding with the same accompaniment—is 
appropriate to the magic supper. Or fairies 
may be substituted for witches. A fairy pool 
is easily constructed from a mirror surround- 
ed with ferns. Paper butterflies may perch 
hither and yon and tiny dolls with gauze 
skirts and wands may represent the fairies. 
Small electric bulbs or Christmas-tree can- 
dles give the effect of glow-worms amid the 
greenery. Where the magic supper is not too 
expensive in its appointments, it makes a 
new variety of poverty lunch. In addition to 
using the fireless cooker, the hostess may 
further demonstrate her economy of time by 
the employment of a patent bread-mixer and 


other labor-saving devices. If we can save 


human labor, without sacrificing the excel- 
lence of the result, we practise the best kind 
of economy and produce a poverty lunch that 
is really worth while. 

Instead of rehearsing the small cost of her 
materials, the hostess can give the number 
of minutes occupied in the preparation of 
the meal and, so far as possible, in that of 
each dish. 
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HOUSANDS of club women, from Alaska to Florida, are subscribers 

to the Bazar. They represent every kind of club, from the one with 

half a dozen members, in a small village tucked away in one corner of 
a State, to the big metropolitan organization with dozens of classes and hun- 
dreds of women on its rolls. Their collective experience is therefore as 
varied as it is valuable. The Bazar wishes to get the cream of it; and for 
this purpose it has planned a symposium, in which it invites all to join 
club members who are not its subscribers as well as those who are. 


WHAT IS THE BEST THING OUR CLUB HAS EVER DONE? 

This question, put to every club member in the land, and answered thought- 
fully, means a wealth of suggestion and information. It does not mean only, 
“What is the cleverest entertainment our club ever gave?” It may mean, 
“ What is the best course of lectures our club ever had?” or, “ What is the best 
local work our club ever did?” or, “ What is the best State law our club helped 
to pass?” or, “ What is the best year’s plan our club ever carried out?” or 
half a dozen other things. 

These answers, however, must be to some extent official. It may not be 
possible, in every case, for the secretary of the club to write the record of 
the best thing her club has ever done. A private member of the club may 
be the best one to do it, or the only one who wants to do it. But in such a 
case, the private club member must send her paper through the secretary 
of the club, and have it thus officially recognized as coming from the club. 

The time is limited to the last five years. From January, 1904, and onward, 
all experiences must be dated. 

It will make the articles especially valuable to have them set forth ac- 
curately what money, if any, was necessary to carry through the best thing 
ever done by the club, and what committees were needed, and their num 
bers. In case of an entertainment, the size of hall available should always 
be noted. In this way a small club can estimate whether the thing that suc- 
ceeded elsewhere can be wisely attempted by it or not. 

The Bazar does not wish printed reports or newspaper clippings, and will 
not consider them if sent. The contributions must be typewritten, on one side 
of the paper only, and must not contain less than four hundred words or 
more than eight hundred. 

The name of the club and its address will be used ‘in the articles accepted 
and printed. The name of the writer of the record need not, however, be 
used unless she so desires. 

For the best five of these club records received the Bazar will pay $25.00 
each. 

For every record printed, no matter how many are used in the symposium 
the Bazar will pay $5.00. 

Address the Editor of Harper’s Bazar, Club Department, Harper & Broth 


ers, Franklin Square, New York. 
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of lacework, that one may sometimes 
wonder why it is so seldom made this 
side of the water, and one reason surely is 
that the majority of women are a bit over- 
powered at the thought of netting the foun- 


ILET guipure is such a charming form 
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MAKING THE FILET LACE MESH. 


dation mesh. Now netting is an ancient and 
commendable art, in no wise difficult, but it 
requires certain little implements, such as 
netting-needles and mesh-sticks, not to be 
found in the average work-basket, nor yet 
in. the average needlework-store. Setting 
aside the possibility of using a machine-made 
filet for the work, it is still quite possible to 
have a hand-made mesh the exact counterpart 
of netting, the making of which requires only 
the use of a blunt needle and a couple of 
pins. 

Any one wishing to make small inserts for 
waists or table napery will find the following 
method quite practical for her needs, but 
when large pieces or insertions are desired 
it will prove less tedious to resort to the old 
method of actual netting. 

The illustrated guipure square measures 
two inches, a useful size and effective pattern 
- for many purposes, and it was made entirely 


upon a needlework foundation, after the fol- 
lowing manner. A two-inch square was ruled 
upon firm paper and its surface subdivided 
into smaller squares ten to a side. These 
small squares determined the size of the 
mesh, which was readily kept even through 
this method. Next, the paper mounted on 
a piece of enamel cloth, a piece of lace braid 
was sewed closely around the margin of the 
square, and meshwork commenced with a 
No. 50 linen thread. Close reference to the 
illustrating diagram will give a ready under- 
standing of a process which, though simple 
in itself, may seem involved through descrip- 
tion. Starting in the upper left-hand corner 
of the square, the thread should be carried 
down to the base of the first little square. 
The thread is made to exactly outline this 
first square by placing a pin in its lower right- 
hand corner and carrying the thread around 
this pin before attaching it to the outlining 
braid. One carries the thread along on top 
of the next square, drops it down, secured with 
a pin, and then fastens it with a knot-stitch 
in the loop of the first-made square. One 
now passes the thread around a pin placed 
directly under the last-made knot and carries 
the thread over to and secures it in the bor- 


dering braid. Then down to the side for the 


space of one square, around a pin, then a 
knot-stitch, and so on, always repeating the 
process; one proceeds thus back and forth in 





A FINISHED FILET LACE SQUARE, 
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diagonal lines until the square is filled, the 
only care being to keep the loops even in 
pulling the knot-stitch tight; but this is 
easily learned, requiring little practice. The 
use of two pins as illustrated simplifies the 
work as it keeps the thread more tight. The 
mesh completed, a confining line is made 
around it by running the thread around, se- 
curing it with a knot-stitch as it meets each 
spanning thread. This is done so that, when 
complete, the border- 
ing bit of braid can 
be entirely cut and 
drawn away, leaving 
a filet square with 
edges intact. 

Embroidering upon 


filet may be done 
upon the paper, or 
else a square wire 


frame may be used. 
Any _ tinsmith 
fashion a square 
from a piece of stout 
wire, which must be 
tightly wound with 
muslin before using. 
If too large, over- 
hand the filet to 
strips of muslin and 
sew these fast to the 
frame. Have the work firmly attached al- 
ways. 

Linen-stitch (or point de toile), loop-stitch, 
point d’esprit, and woven bars or reliefs are 
the three little stitches used to fill the 
square—extremely simple, all of them. The 
same size thread is used for decorating this 
square, but in more elaborate work a coarser, 
soft thread is employed for outlining, ete. 
Secure the thread with a knot as illustrated 
and lay the threads for linen-stitch by weav- 
ing back and forth, under and over the bars. 
Four or six threads will suffice to cover a 
square. An equal number is darned in and 
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out in crosswise direction to complete the 
point de toile. The motive shows corner 
shapes covering three squares. The method 
of placing all the vertical stitches before 
doing any of the darning may be seen on the 
detail diagram. Point de toile has a general 
tendency to draw, so the first stitches must 
be laid quite loose to allow for the resulting 
tightening, when cross-threads are woven in. 
Loop-stitch consists of buttonhole loops taken 





THE FILLING IN STITCHES. 

around the bars. The thread springs in such 
pretty curves that it serves as a most pleas- 
ing filling for surfaces or as an outline deco- 
ration, as used in the central motive of the 
illustration. It will be seen here that the 
loops are made when the thread ascends a 
second time in the of filling in 
the linen-stitch. When practical, carry the 


process 


thread under solid portions when desiring 
to start new squares; if not, begin with 
knotting. The relief in the centre is made 


by weaving through a cross of four threads 
back and forth and in and out until all is 
filled. 
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CERTAIN mother of my 

ance, who has the—one might almost 

say—impudence to walk in the park 
with her own little ones and sit by them while 
they play, and who, by reason of this intru- 
sion, has an opportunity to see the unbridled 
nursemaid in full career, is filled with anger 
and dismay at the behavior of that function- 
ary. Any of us, whose business or pleasure 
leads along the sunny streets and parkways 
where the babies of the prosperous are 
brought to take the air, may see bad manners 


acquaint- 


and worse temper, open neglect, incompe- 
tence, and sometimes real cruelty, in the 


treatment of these little ones by their nurses; 
but few of us have time, even if we have the 
will, to interfere. 

This mother who is not ashamed to be seen 
with her own children is so moved with sym- 
pathy for the ill-used children of others, that 
she has sometimes undertaken to redress their 
wrongs. 

The only methods open are these: first, re- 
monstrance with the offender. 

This is difficult to unaccustomed to 
verbal warfare, and answered only with im- 


one 


pertinence. , 

As she is tending her own children, she 
does not command respect as a potential em- 
ployer; though, as a matter of fact, she gives 
higher wages to a trained nurse who assists 
her than these saucy young women will ever 
earn. She is a stranger; she is presumably of 
no financial weight; the nursemaid is strong 
in her ineognito—and therefore answers 
with insolence. 

Second, deeply moved by the helpless state 
of the child and the worse than incompe- 
tence of the nurse, this Lady Quixote has 
been known to follow the baby-carriage home 
and complain ‘to the mother. What is the 
result? She is not an acquaintance—she can 
have no “interest” in the child such as a 
mother will admit, her criticism of the serv- 
ant implies a criticism of the employer, and 
is so resented. 

Then comes the offender, all compliment 
and courtesy, to her mistress, protesting deep 





devotion to her interests and utterly denying 
the alleged offence—and the interfering stran- 
ger is completely discredited. 

It takes a great deal of and 
courage, to say nothing of the time, to do a 
thing like this; and when you do it 
or twice to no effect whatever—except next 
day to see the same nurse slapping the same 
baby with a triumphant sneer at you—it 
discourages the most earnest. Now, 
thing should be done. Is there no way of 
protecting a child from assault and battery ? 

Is there no way of arousing the conscience, 
the intelligence, the affection, even the brute 
instinct of well-to-do mothers the 
outrageous conduct of irresponsible nurse- 
maids? Cannot these mothers be made to see 
that “nursing” is merely a business propo- 
sition to these young women, and a tempo- 
rary one at that? 

They are, for the most part, 
bred persons, changing from place to place 
to suit their convenience, interested from a 
commercial point of view in getting the 
most money for the least work. 

Taking care of little children is not an 
easy task for nurses. In the house they are 
kept busy, at night they lose much sleep, 
and it is no wonder, from their own point 
of view, that the daily or bi-daily airing 
should be the nurse’s rest-time and play- 
time. They look for a sunny seat on a street 
where there is plenty of interest going on. 
They look for Jane and Sarah and Nancy 
of their personal acquaintance. They take 
out a bit of faney-work, or sit chattering and 
idle, enjoying the air and sun, the changing 
show in the street, the companionship, the 
gossip, and quite often a flirtation with some 
passing friend or stranger. 

If the baby meanwhile is 
fers no worse ill than being in a noisy, dusty 
place when he should be in a clean, quiet one. 
In any popular park you will see the baby- 
carriages thickest along the drives, where 
the. nurses may be entertained by passing 
carriages, but where the air is necessarily 
full of dust and fumes of gasoline. Dirt, 


conscience 


once 


some- 


against 


ignorant, low- 


asleep he suf- 
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crowds, noise—these are not proper concomi- 
tants of a baby’s nap; but they do appear to 
please nursemaids. If the child is awake, as 
frequently happens under the circumstances, 
he still sustains the above disadvantages, and 
is further at the mercy of the young wom- 
an who does not wish to be interrupted in 
her morning’s amusement. 

Then you see every stage of indifference: 
the most arbitrary restriction, rudeness, and 
heartless severity. 

Here a baby bawls unheeded, a helpless 
cocoon in his showy carriage, while the nurse 
calmly pushes it to and fro and continues the 
conversation. 

There a sturdy little fellow, aching for 
exercise and play, is slammed down hard on 
a seat and bidden, “Sit still! Look at that 
You'll get your clothes all dirty!” 

My friend, the too-sensitive mother, who 
will frequent the scene of infant martyrdom, 
saw one day a particularly impatient nurse 
stoop down and bite the soft cheek of the 
baby in the carriage! Not to draw blood, 
of course, that would have ealled for expla- 
nation, but so as to make a painful red spot 
and a screaming baby. 

You can hear these unavailing cries from 
any bunch of baby-carriages as you go by— 
pitiful, futile, utterly unattended. 

Now, all this is not to claim that our ba- 
bies’ lives are in danger. The nurse must 
return the child with whole bones, with no 
visible damage. But the injury is to the gen- 
eral health, through undue restrictions and 
unnecessary confinement, and to the nervous 
system through the irritation and pain of 
Also, in the matter of 
crowded thoroughfares, through needless ex- 
posure to infection and excitement. Since 
the protection of the nurse is in her incog- 
nito, and the difficulty of reaching the mother, 
also in the mother’s resentment and distrust 
of the “interference” of the casual out- 
sider, a practical suggestion is here offered. 

Let baby-carriages be ticketed like automo- 
biles. Automobiles valuable are 
babies. If each carriage bore a number, and 
that number, in the license-book, gave name 
and address, a note sent merely to “ Baby- 
carriage 1473, Department of Licenses” 
should reach the owner. Now, suppose a 
mother—a wice, average, ordinary mother— 
received one day this: 


' 
coat: 


senseless unkindness. 


are but so 





“Dear Mapam, 


-T saw to-day your nurse 
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slapping the baby ‘to make him stop crying’ 
—she said so as she slapped it. 
“Mrs. J. R. Jounson, 
“430 West 99th Street.” 
And the next day: 


“Dear Mapam,—lI saw your nurse let your 
baby cry for twenty-three minutes without 
paying any attention to it, and then discover 
that its little hand was twisted in the strap, 
so that she was quite sympathetic when she 
at last paid enough attention to the poor 
child to find out what was the matter with it. 

“Mrs. T. P. Exper, 
“49 Fortescue Avenue.” 


And another day two at once, perhaps, and 
another day three—possibly she might begin 
to question her own infallible judgment. One 
comment by the one person in a hundred—or 
a thousand—who happens to see the offence 
and-‘has enough interest, time, and courage to 
follow a nurse home, is not much; but con- 
stant comment by any casual observer who 
cares enough to take down a number and 
write a note ought to arouse even the most 
self-satisfied and arrogant of mothers, and 
their arrogance is as the height of the Hima- 
layas. Also, the mere fact of being so easily 
located would have an influence with the 
nurses. They would not feel so free to vent 
ill-temper on helpless babies if they knew 
that any passing eye might note not only the 
offence, but the victim’s number. 

If this should prove an impracticable rem- 
edy, might we perhaps ask for a new police 
branch—* children’s im- 
mune to nursemaids’ charms, specially train- 
ed for the service, paid by the city to patrol 
the nursemaid section and protect the infant 
citizen. Public arrest might reach the self-in- 
terest of these callous young women, and touch 
the pride, if not the heart, of the mother. 

Of what 
trained nurses. 


officers ”—women 


course, we need is competent 
Equally of course, we can- 
not have them while the employers do not 
know bad from good, and there is no way of 
convicting the incompetent. Now, if the in- 
dividual is not able (a) to take care of her 
own children, or (b) to provide a suitable 
person to take her place, may not the city 
take up what the mother lays down and de- 
mand a license from nurses, as well as from 
peddlers, plumbers, and employment agencies ? 

It may be too much to try to enforce com- 
petence in parents, but it surely might be 
done in the case of hired servants. 
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By Josephine Grenier 























HE clever housekeeper might easily 
7 coin a new proverb for the benefit of 

her inexperienced sisters: “ When. in 
doubt use the chafing-dish”; and this be- 
cause she has learned the lesson that excel- 
lent and substantial dishes may be stirred 
up on it whose ingredients are of the plain- 














CHEESE DREAMS OR SANDWICHES. 


est—perhaps even of the scantiest. There is 
no utensil that is so capable of witchcraft 
in cooking as the ordinary kind of chafing- 
dish, costing little to buy, and only a trifle 
for fuel. One of the new things which an 
amateur may perhaps begin with for a sup- 
per or luncheon is called: 

Cheese dreams.—For this cut baker’s 
bread into squares after slicing rather thick, 
and between each two lay a thick slice of 
American cheese; dust these with a little 
salt, cayenne, and, if your digestion de- 
mands it, a suspicion of baking-soda. Put 
in the hot chafing-dish a tablespoonful of 
butter, and. when it bubbles lay in two or 
three sandwiches; have ready hot plates, and 
when the cheese has melted and the bread is 
well browned on both sides, slip one on each 
plate. 

A variation of this which is also good is: 

Jambon sandwich.—Put some boiled ham 
through the meat-chopper; mix with a very 
little cream or melted butter till it is a paste, 
and to half a cupful put a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of dry mustard. Spread this on 
squares or rounds of baker’s bread, and put 
two together, with a thin slice of Swiss or 


American cheese; sauté these as before, in a 
hot dish till brown. A third combination 
sandwich is: 

Tomato rabbit.—Take some slices of whole- 
wheat bread, cut rather thick and with crust 
removed, and cut into sandwich shape. 
Drain part of a can of tomato, or use whole 
tomatoes, canned; spread one slice of bread 
with either the thick pulp or a slice, and 
sprinkle with salt, paprika, dry mustard, and 
a little Worcestershire sauce; last, cover thick- 
ly with grated cheese; put on the second 
slice of the bread and press together firmly; 
sauté in butter as before, till the bread is 
brown on both sides and the cheese melted. 

All sorts of shell fish are easily prepared 
in the chafing-dish; where crab meat is ob- 
tainable, either fresh or canned, this is an 
excellent dish: 

Crab flakes with red peppers.— Boil hard 
four eggs; chop the whites and mash the 
yolks; mix with two tablespoonfuls of fine 
soft white bread crumbs and a tablespoon- 
ful and a half of minced red peppers—the 
canned pimentoes. Melt, but do not brown, 
four tablespoonfuls of butter in the dish, 
stir in the eggs, add slowly a cupful of 
cream, and last a cup of crab meat; when 
hot put in half a teaspoonful of salt, a dash 
of nutmeg, and a teaspoonful of lemon juice. 
Let it grow smooth and serve at once, either 
in little individual dishes or on toast. 

Shrimps on toast.—Get the largest shrimps 
obtainable, wash them, and, if fresh, remove 
the transparent covering; take out the black 











CHICKEN LIVERS ON TOAST. 
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string, and drop the shrimps in ice-water 
for half an hour. Wipe dry and lay aside 
while you sauté some good-sized pieces of 
bread in butter in the dish; keep these hot; 
in the butter left in the pan mix a teaspoon- 
ful of chopped parsley, the juice of half a 
lemon, a quarter of a teaspoonful of dry 
mustard, a pinch of cayenne, and a salt- 
spoonful of salt; if this is dry, add more 
butter; lay in the shrimps and let them 
heat and slightly brown, turning them occa- 
sionally; arrange on the hot toast strips and 
serve with lettuce sandwiches made with 
mayonnaise, 

Chicken livers.—Get from the butcher the 
livers from three good-sized fowls; if not 
sufficient they can be eked out by adding a 
few chopped mushrooms or oysters. Put a 
tablespoonful of butter in the hot dish and 
add the livers, parboiled and cut into good- 
sized pieces, and heat well; slowly add a 
tablespoonful of flour mixed with salt and a 
little pepper; then put in a small cup of 
stock, or the water in which the livers were 





SWEETBREADS WITH MUSHROOMS, 


cooked, seasoned with kitchen bouquet; if 
mushrooms or oysters are to be added, put 
these in also; you can add the oyster juice 
to the stock, but do not increase the cupful. 
Cover the pan and let it slowly simmer for. 
five minutes; serve on toast. 

Kidneys and mushrooms.—This dish is 
quite like the preceding one, but is useful 
where the livers cannot be obtained. Cook 
the kidneys and cut them up; save the stock; 
put them in the dish in butter as above, and 
add the same amount of flour with the sea- 
soning and stock; have ready squares of hot 
buttered toast, and after cooking five min- 
utes take the kidneys up and arrange on 
the toast; meanwhile, put drained mush- 
rooms into the brown stock left in the pan, 
adding more butter if necessary, and quickly 
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heat them to the boiling-point; put on the 
dish around the kidneys. 

Sweetbreads and mushrooms.—This com- 
bination is particularly delicious, and in the 
early spring quite possible even for the eco- 
nomical purse, as then sweetbreads are at 
their cheapest. Choose two rather small 
pairs, parboil them, remove all the strings 
and fibre, and cut each one into two pieces. 
Heat a tablespoonful of butter and lay them 
in; sauté quickly, turning them once; sprin- 
kle with salt and lay on a hot dish: have 
ready half a can of mushrooms cut into 
halves; drop these into the pan, add a quarter 
of a cup of rich cream, thicken quickly by 
dredging in a level tablespoonful of flour, 
and when it bubbles stir smooth and imme- 
diately remove from the pan; pout the whole 
on a hot dish around the sweetbreads. 

The second half of the can of mushrooms 
can be used in this way: 

Tomatoes and mushrooms.—Take half a 
ean of thick tomatoes, add a teaspoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce, a teaspoonful of but- 
ter rubbed with one of corn- 
starch, and a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of paprika and as 
much salt. Simmer till it is 
thick, then add a little onion 
juice or minced onion and the 
half can of mushrooms; cook 
ten minutes; serve with olive 
sandwiches. 

Savory eggs.—This is one 
of the dishes a beginner can 
learn to make easily. Boil 
hard six eggs; peel them and 
chop the whites; put the yolks 
through the ricer. Put a tablespoonful of 
butter in the hot chafing-dish and add a 
cup of cream sauce made in advance (for 
this, rub smooth a tablespoonful of melted 
butter with as much flour, and add a cup 
of thin cream and half a teaspoonful of 
salt). When the two are nearly boiling put 
in half the egg whites, the yolks, three table- 
spoonfuls of cooked ham, minced fine, a half 
teaspoonful of minced onion or four drops of 
juice, and a dozen olives, cut up into large 
pieces. Have ready six pieces of hot but- 
tered toast, and when the whole is hot and 
smooth pour it on the toast; sprinkle with 
the rest of the whites; shake a little paprika 
from a pepper-shaker here and there over 
the dish. This goes well with cold meats. 

Tomato sauce and eggs.—Take half a can 
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of tomatoes several hours before supper and, pint of rich milk or thin cream, stirring 


heat it; add salt, pepper, a little onion and 
parsley and cook till smooth; thicken with 
a teaspoonful of flour rubbed with one of 
butter, and put all through a sieve. When 
ready for your chafing-dish, pour this sauce 


well; put in two cups of tender roast or 
stewed veal cut into cubes and a cup of as 
paragus tips; add salt and white pepper to 
taste and cook five minutes. 

Lamb or mutton with olives—Cut up two 
cups of the cooked lamb into 











CHICKEN AND OYSTERS CREAMED. 


in first and heat well; then carefully slip 
into it two raw eggs and let them poach; 
remove to slices of hot buttered toast and 
put in two more; when all are ready pour 
the sauce around the toast on the hot dish 
and sprinkle well with Parmesan cheese. 
Golden buck.—For this it is best to use 
the hot-water pan under the blazer, though 
for most dishes that is unnecessary and pro- 
longs the cooking process. Heat the upper 
pan very hot and put in half a pint of 





even pieces and stone and 
cut up also twenty large 
olives; or use half a cup of 
pimolas, chopped a little; or 
use two large canned sweet 
peppers — pimentoes — and 
the olives. Heat in the dish 
a small cup of gravy or 
stock, highly seasoned with 
chopped parsley, salt, pepper, 
and a few drops of onion 
~ eS) juice; when it boils well, 
put in the meat, cover and 
steam three minutes, and 





add olives or peppers; serve in little dishes. 

Chicken and peppers.— Cut up cold cooked 
chicken into dice; melt a tablespoonful of 
butter in the dish and rub smooth with it 
as much flour; add a cup of rich cream; put 
in the chicken and add two tablespoonfuls 
of chopped pimentoes; season with salt and 
pepper. Or instead of the peppers use 
chopped pimolas, or plain olives. 

Chicken with oysters——Prepare the same 





milk; when this steams add two cups of 
rich American cheese, grated, a dash 
each of dry mustard, paprika, and salt; 
stir constantly till the cheese melts. 
Have ready squares of buttered toast 
and pour the buck over them; dust 
lightly with salt and serve at once. 
Eggs with curry—Rub the inside of 
the chafing-dish with half an onion; put 
in a tablespoonful of butter and let it 














melt while you beat five eggs and add 

to them half a teaspoonful of salt and 

as much curry powder stirred in two 
tablespoonfuls of milk. Turn all into the 
hot dish and cook till smooth, stirring con- 
stantly. 

Cold meats can be transformed into de- 
licious dishes in the chafing-dish by adding 
something extra by way of seasoning. 

Veal with asparagus——For this get the 
cheap canned tips, not the whole kind of 
asparagus. In the hot pan put the yolks of 
two hard-boiled eggs rubbed to a paste with 
a tablespoonful of butter; heat with half a 


SHRIMPS SERVED ON TOAST. 


cream sauce as above and the chicken; put 
the two together and cook three minutes; 
then add half a pint of large, drained oys- 
ters and cook till their edges curl; season 
with salt and pepper. 

Chicken with mushrooms.—Prepare as be- 
fore, and when the chicken and sauce are hot 
put in half a cup of sliced mushrooms, 
canned or fresh; cook till tender and sea- 
son well. Turkey can be substituted for 
chicken in these recipes. 
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YE-GLASSES and spectacles are now 
so universally worn that their absence 
rather than their presence creates an 


impression of the unusual. Expressions of 
surprise when one has passed even the quar- 
ter-century mark without resorting to them 
are frequently heard. This has become a 
spectacled generation, a condition which 
arouses questions as to its cause and doubts 
as to its necessity. The pessimists do not 
hesitate to express a belief that the oculists 
and opticians are imposing upon trusting 
human nature, while the optimists accept 
the condition with unquestioning faith and 
thanksgiving for the discoveries of science. 
It is only recently that intelligent considera- 
tion has been given to the cause of the condi- 
tion with a view to its prevention as well as 
its amelioration. The eyes of school-children 
are being examined, the methods of lighting 
study-rooms looked into and improved upon, 
and the unquestioned connection and inter- 
dependence of eye-strain and other serious 
diseases carefully studied. That the connec- 
tion exists has been firmly established, and 
that its existence demands immediate and 
serious attention has been also established. 
What institutions are endeavoring to do for 
all the children under their care parents 
should be doing both for the children and for 
themselves at home if any lasting results are 
to be attained. The speed with which the 
spectacle age has developed can hardly help 
arousing serious thought when one realizes 
what the outlook ahead must be if the de- 
velopment continues without hindrance. 
The eyes of our ancestors were normally 
far-sighted, adapted to the needs of out- 
coor life and occupation. Within a few 
short generations we have forced upon 
them utterly different requirements of a 
strenuous indoor life; from hunting and 
farming in the open, with unlimited light 
and air and the restfulness of nature’s soft 
colors and of distant views, to reading, writ- 
ing, and sewing, continuous close work of 
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numberless sorts all under the most unfavor- 
able conditions of light and air. The change 
has been much too rapid and extreme for the 
slow process of evolution. The result is that 
many children are born with abnormal sight, 
or, if they are not born with it, the life of 
constant application to books as soon as they 
are old enough to read develops it. More 
children are born with far sight, as a nat- 
ural inheritance from their ancestors than 
with near sight. Near sight develops quick- 
ly as a result of overstudy under unfavor- 
able conditions and an unhygienic life in 
general. Even our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers divided their time in a sensible way 
between indoor and outdoor life, but we give 
our eyes no chance; our unreasonable de- 
mands upon them begin with childhood and 
do not cease until they refuse to respond. 

To be sure, our grandmothers were not as 
universally blessed with that relief for ab- 
normal sight, spectacles, except as a neces- 
sary accompaniment for old age. They ac- 
cepted blurred vision when young and cat- 
aracts when old as a necessary inheritance 
and trusted at the best to an itinerant op- 
tician for glasses to magnify and help them 
through. The development of ophthalmology 
and optics has been the greatest possible 
blessing to mankind, and the slow but sure 
realization that the diagnosis of the defects 
of the eyes and the decision as to the proper 
glasses required to meet their needs require 
the best medical skill rather than the ques- 
tionable ability of a maker and seller of 
lenses, has been thoroughly impressed upon 
the minds of this generation. An optician 
has neither the medical skill nor the legal 
or ethical right to supply glasses without the 
prescription of an _ oculist, whether the 
trouble is supposedly due to old age alone 
or to a complication of troubles. The op- 
tician merely tries to give glasses through 
which one may see clearly. He and the owner 
of the eyes depend only upon results for 
their decision, not upon causes, and between 
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them they may easily be responsible for an 
infinite amount of harm. In country places 
this practice still continues and the optician 
will not cease his illegal efforts until his 
patrons are too intelligent to employ him. 
The .defects in the eyes are of many kinds 
and of varying degrees, and the art of neu- 
tralizing these defects by means of optical 
lenses is one of the most delicate of medical 
sciences, requiring knowledge, training, and 
experience as well as a most complicated 
apparatus. 

There are the near-sighted or myopic eyes 
which see without effort only the objects near 
at hand; the far-sighted or hyperopic eyes 
which see only the objects far away without 
effort, and both of these troubles may be com- 
plicated by astigmatism in varying degrees 
in one or both eyes. In any case, there is 
blurred vision at some point; the clear sight 
at all points demanded by the brain in its 
researches after knowledge is impossible. 
The eye, however, never its efforts 
to respond to all demands made upon it, 
hence the continuous strain which is felt not 
only by the eyes but by the whole body and 
after that disease. The near-sighted, far- 
sighted, and astigmatic eyes are all abnormal 
in shape, so that the reflection does not fall 
in a point on the retina as it should. In 
the near-sighted eye the distance between 
the retina and cornea is too great and the 
image of the object seen falls in front of 
the retina. In the far-sighted eye this same 
distance is too little and the image falls be- 
hind the retina. In astigmatic eyes the cor- 
nea is not properly curved and the images 
are focussed into a line instead of into a 
point. 

Those who are near-sighted are not as 
much inclined to strain their eyes as those 
with far sight in the indoor life we lead to- 
day. If it were not for the complications 
caused by astigmatism they would not realize 
that their eyes were not normal for a long 
time, and the trouble might be allowed to 
develop for a dangerous length of time. 
Those with far sight are under a great nerv- 
ous strain all the time, and if they have 
astigmatism, too, their difficulties are magni- 
fied. The mechanism of the eye is infinitely 
delicate, as it must be for its delicate work, 
but in spite of its delicacy it will adapt itself 
to the requirements made upon it whether 
it is absolutely normal or not for years with- 
out showing the strain caused by its adap- 
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tation. Even when it is normal and the con- 
ditions as helpful as possible the work re- 
quired by us from it is abnormal; moreover, 
the conditions are usually far from helpful. 
It accomodates itself too well to our unrea- 
sunable demands and tempts us to try it far 
bevond our needs. 

Struggling with the possible defects of 
near-sightedness, far-sightedness, or astig- 
matism with or without the best neutralizing 
glasses, it is compelled to work under tlie 
worst possible conditions. Unless warned by 
pain or disease of the necessity of care, we 
give little thought to conditions that might 
easily be bettered. We work our eyes, the 
most delicate mechanism in the body, but 
the one least perfectly adapted to its present 
needs; with far less mercy than any other 
part of it. We cannot even claim igno- 
rance. Knowingly but thoughtlessly we con- 
tinue our reading in the twilight, or by a 
flickering gaslight far above our heads. In 
the daytime, with no excuse whatever for 
our behavior, we face the light when we work 
or allow the sunlight to dance upon the pages 
of our book. We find it too much trouble to 
adjust ourselves so that the light will come 
over the left shoulder, or too expensive to 
change a lamp shade which we know causes 
a glare that is very bad indeed for our eyes. 
We leave the arrangement of our gas-jets 
and our electric bulbs so that each separate 
one sends its burning rays straight into the 
sensitive eyes of all who sit or stand in the 
room, and we frequently leave our windows 
unshaded so that the “blessed light” be- 
comes a deadly glare, irritating and tiring 
to even the strongest eyes. Walls are left 
white to increase the glare or are covered 
with large tortuous figures and inharmonious 
colors. We weary the little focussing mus- 
cles of our eyes by reading on trains or by 
watching the flying objects from the win- 
dow. We go to moving-picture shows and 
wonder why our eyes ache and twitch when 
they are over. We watch brilliant scenic 
productions with rapidly changing lights, 
colors, and effects, and expect to feel a nerv- 
ous relaxation afterward when our poor eyes 
have been adapting themselves to each light- 
ning change and straining to see every de- 
tail with nerves drawn taut the entire eve- 
ning. When we are run down or worn out 
we depend upon our eyes to continue their 
work without interruption. Even while the 
body rests they must still go on untir- 



























































THE CARE 
ingly. We deprive them of sleep and think 
nothing of it. The wonderful part is that 
they should respond to our unreasonable de- 
mands as long and uncomplainingly as they 
do. 

In point of fact their endurance -is not 
as untiring or as free from penalty as we 
suppose. Investigation is proving that num- 
berless diseases, some of them very serious, 
have their beginning in eye strain. The 
least of them is headache, and following that 
we have all the nervous diseases to which man 
is heir, among them nervous exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, nervous indigestion, spinal 
disease, melancholia, hysteria, even insanity 
and epilepsy. It is difficult to realize how 
dependent every bodily activity is upon vi- 
sion. If that vision is a continual effort and 
irritation the exhaustion and strain are 
bound to be reflected in every part of the 
hody. The connection is so that eye 
strain is not only the cause of numerous dis- 
eases, but the inevitable result and indica- 
tion. The wise oculist frequently sends his 
would-be patient to her physician with the 
advice not to blame the for troubles 
with which they are only sympathizing. 
Many times it is necessary to wear glasses 
only for a short time, to relieve the strain 
until the fundamental trouble is cured. <A 
run-down condition is always felt in the 
eyes. Tired eyes frequently indicate bilious- 
They indicate other troubles and suf- 
fer as a result of them. 

Cataracts are usually the result of eye 
strain, and may frequently be prevented if 
correcting glasses are worn prior to the cat- 
aract age. All inflammation of the eyes is 
usually due to some morbid function, dis- 
turbed circulation, want of nutrition, ete. 

The best cure for eye strain aside from the 
treatment of troubles which may be the cause 
of it or the adoption of appropriate glasses 
is complete rest for days or weeks with soft- 
shaded lights and plenty of fresh air and 
sleep. <A teaspoonful of boracie acid dis- 
solved in a pint of hot water is the best rem- 
edy to apply. It may be used several times 
a day. Witchhazel in water is also very 
soothing. Both the boracic acid and witch- 
hazel should be used in eye cups. 

When one is using the eyes for close work, 
it is wise to change the focus at intervals 
and gaze off at a distance; if the distant 
view is of green mountains and fields it 
will be most restful. If the air in the room 
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can be frequently changed that will rest the 
also. One should never use the 
for study or work before breakfast or after 
the strength has been reduced by disease or 
a nervous strain. A book should be held 
about eighteen inches from the eyes. The 
light for work should be steady, and for an 
entire room diffused rather than spotty. 

The beautiful eye is the strong, healthy 
eye in a strong, healthy body. Eye strain 
and poor health will make the eye appear 
light in color, lacking in life and brilliancy, 
small rather than large, almost opaque rather 
than clear, and frequently the lids are both 
red and swollen. Expanding pupils are 
sometimes very attractive, but they are gen- 
erally an indication of a dangerous nervous 
condition and should be taken as a warning. 
An artificial expansion of the pupils by 
means. of the beautifiers such as belladonna, 
etc., is very dangerous and cannot be suffi- 
ciently condemned. <A continued use of any- 
thing of this sort may easily result in blind- 
A simple diet, plenty of 
fresh air, exercise, and sleep should result 
in clear, beautiful full of color and 
brilianecy. A simple remedy when the eyes 
become dull and tired is a little lemon juice 
in water taken night and morning. If this 
does not clear and rest them by clearing up 
the system then the attention of a physi- 
cian is needed. 

The eyebrows and eyelashes form an iim- 
portant addition to the beauty of the eye. 
A beautiful eye may lose all its charm be- 
cause the eyebrows are thin and broad. The 
eyelashes may be delicately cut to make them 
grow and the eyebrows may be shaped with 
tweezers and a brush. The growth of both 
may be increased by rubbing in vaseline 
both morning and night. Massage will fre- 
quently help to stimulate their growth. 
When eyebrows are too heavy they should 
be thinned out with tweezers. They can 
easily be trained to follow a beautiful line 
by rubbing them or brushing them. It is 
well to rub in a little oil.to make them fol- 
low the direction required. Thin lashes are 
frequently caused by strained inflamed eyes 
and lids. The vaseline will help even that 
condition. 

Mothers who do not have their children’s 
eves straightened, if they are born with them 
crossed, are criminally negligent. The op- 
eration is simple and almost. invariably suc- 
cessful. 
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AT, sugar, and starch together with a 
substance resembling the white of egg, 
called proteid, constitute all the food 

principles upon which life depends. They do 
not exist in a free state, but in combination. 
Milk contains them all; and so does a meal 
composed of meat, bread, butter, water, salt, 
and potatoes. A picturesque dinner of nine 
or nineteen courses can do no more than sup- 
ply these necessary food elements in proper 
amount and in the required proportion. Sim- 
ple rustic fare of the right kind will serve 
equally well. The food eaten, when altered 
and prepared. for this purpose, has two dis- 
tinct offices to perform. One is to build up 
and renew all the different parts of the body. 
Minerals, water, and proteid are constantly 
engaged in this task. They are called tissue- 
builders, and are also known as plastic food 
materials, because out of them are moulded 
brain, muscle, nerve, blood, and bone, and 
all the other tissues of the body. The sec- 
ond office of food is to supply material that 
will liberate on demand the energy or “ pow- 
er to do things” that is required for every 
kind of human activity. Going from place 
to place, thinking, breathing, speaking, sing- 
ing, the process of digestion itself, are made 
possible by the latent force that certain food 
principles hold in reserve for just such ef- 
forts. The sources of supply for this energy 
are found in fats, sugars, and starchy foods. 


For this reason they are known as _ heat 
and energy producers, and also as fuel 
foods. . 


Fat has many different uses, all of them 
interesting as well as beneficent. It is one 
of the most friendly sources of power that 
food can supply to the human organism. 
Fortunately, its true place in daily diet is 
everywhere beginning to be better under- 
stood; andthe special value of different kinds 
of fat is now receiving attention. For in- 
stance, stored-up fat in the body has a dis- 
tinct cosmetic value. It gives greater beauty 
to the physique by its modification of contour 
and outline, by retarding or preventing the 
appearance of wrinkles, and by adding to 


the countenance a more pleasing expression. 
Mirth and jollity are associated in the pop- 
ular mind with bodily fat, and with some 
show of reason. The lean and hungry look 
is absent; and the fortunate 
plump figures usually sleep o’ nights, a fact 
that in itself makes for cheerfulness. An- 
other office of stored-up fat is to serve as 
padding and packing material for the various 
organs within the body, to prevent jarring 
and strain, and to keep them in place. When 
these duties are well performed, the danger 
of disease and disaster is greatly lessened. 
Stored-up fat aids in regulating the loss of 
bodily heat, and it is also a reserve food- 
supply in times of emergency, such as ill- 
ness, accident, or other deprivation of the 
proper amount of daily nourishment. “ Liv- 
ing on his own fat” is a fact in moments 
of stress and strain, and not a mere humor- 
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ous fancy. 

Milk, eggs, butter, and bacon 
sources for the supply of fat in ordinary 
daily diet. There is nothing in any of these 
to offend the esthetic sense or disturb an 
oversensitive palate. It is a well-known fact 
that bacon cut thin, well cooked, brown, crisp, 
and dry can be taken regularly and for a 
long time by those who find all other fats 
intolerable. This makes it a valuable article 
for delicate children and others who are weak 
and fastidious. Other sources for the sup- 
ply of fat are meat, fish, poultry, lard, suet, 
dripping, olive-oil and other oils, nuts and 
the substitutes for butter made from nuts, 
bone-marrow, and cheese. In the far north, 
whale-oil and seal-oil and the blubber that 
contains them, together with tallow and 
butter in pounds instead of ounces, hold the 
first rank as admired and appetizing forms 
f fatty food. A surprising amount of fat 
s consumed in the tropics, where various 
oils and different kinds of butter are in ex- 
tensive use. The Bedouins near the Red Sea 
are said to drink a cupful of butter before 
breakfast and think nothing of it. Dripping 
is a pure form of fat that escapes from meat 
when it is roasting or baking. It is often 
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used on green vegetables, on salads, toast, po- 
tatoes, and bread by those who know its 
merits and appreciate its cheapness. It has 
something of the flavor of meat; and when 
properly prepared for the purpose can often 
replace butter or lard in cooking, especially 
in frying and baking. Butter is the most 
delicate form of fat known, the most pleasing 
It is stated 
that the early Greek writers, who are said 
to speak of nearly everything pertaining to 
daily life, make no mention of butter. Hence 
the inference that it was unknown among 
the ancient Greeks, who probably used olive- 
oil instead, belonging as they did to “a land 
of the vine and oil and honey.” Butter was 
scarcely known in England until after the 
fourteenth century. Until then only lard 
was used among the great in the preparation 
of food. There are so many ways of using 
butter that an enterprising boy or girl can 
learn to dispose of a very generous 
amount each day, with the most gratifying re- 
sults. Whenever it is possible children should 
be encouraged to eat all the butter they can, 
though it is always relatively high in price. 
Mashed steamed potato, watery than 
boiled potato, will absorb about half its own 
weight of butter. Cooked greens, such as 
spinach, sorrel, young beet-tops, and dande- 
lion leaves, when squeezed in a muslin bag 
to eliminate the water or excess of moisture, 
will take up a third of their weight in butter 
or dripping. Almost every vegetable is made 
more complete as a food by the addition of fat. 
Beans need butter or bacon to bring out their 
flavor; and mashed turnips, young carrots, 
and boiled or steamed cabbage require an 
acceptable fat to make them smooth and ap- 
petizing. 

All fats are made more attractive, more 
palatable, and easier to digest, when com- 
bined with some form of starch. Bread-and- 
butter is a case in point, a nursery classic 
that never loses its charm. The joys of but- 
tered toast are not confined to any age. And 
sugar or molasses on _ bread-and-butter—a 
combination of sweet, starch, and fat—makes 
a wholesome dessert that sometimes retains 
its attraction throughout life. Cream is a 
delicate fat. On toast, on baked or mashed 
steamed potato, rice and other cereals, and 
as a sauce for puddings, cream is for all 
time without a rival. Lettuce, raw cabbage, 
chicory, dandelion leaves, and other green 
salad materials furnish starch and fibre that 
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serve a good purpose as a vehicle for pure 
olive-oil, cream, and other fats. There is a 
rumor that raw vegetable salads are not as 
much in vogue as formerly. If this is true, 
some effort should be made to restore them 
to popular favor; for whatever makes fat 
attractive is a real boon, and some raw food 
is needed every day. about 
third fat. Grated, it makes an appetizing 
filling for sandwiches and gives a pleasant 
flavor in soups and salads. Eggs are a valu- 
able source of fat; one-third of the yolk is 
fat. When the freshest eggs most carefully 
prepared fail to agree, owing to some per- 
sonal peculiarity, the white is the portion 
that is supposed to offend. By discarding 
this and eating only the yolk, a compact and 
convenient form of fat may still be retained 
in the dietary. Nuts possess more fat than 
any other vegetable substance. The English 
walnut and the almond contain an amount 
that is equal to half of their own weight. 
Nuts are not readily digested in their crude 
state, owing to a tough substance that makes 
a compact network. throughout their entire 
structure. This can be broken up by much 
patient chewing, an attention they do not 
always receive. Cooking has the same effect. 
Almonds, chestnuts, filberts, and other nuts 
baked, boiled, or roasted. 
When taken uncooked, nuts are more easily 
digested if ground in a mill or chopped 
fine. 

It is impossible to say what will please in 
the way of fat food. The only way is to 
experiment, feeling sure that the right thing 
will eventually appear. When commonplace 
fat offends, something new and strange will 
often inspire respect and be received with 
delight. Children who scorn fat in the ab- 
stract seldom refuse a light, well-made suet 
pudding. Toast and dripping is a combina- 
tion that has been known to charm when less 
humble fare is declined. Toffee, which is a 
combination of equal parts of sugar and 
melted butter, is a highly nutritious sub- 
stance that is a general favorite among chil- 
dren. Given at the end of a meal, it can sel- 
dom do harm. Equal parts of chopped 
fat meat, lean meat, and bread crumbs, the 
whole lightly seasoned with pepper and salt 
and a dash of powdered sugar, make an 
agreeable filling for sandwiches that are often 
acceptable to those who insist that they do 
not like fat. Sometimes an expensive deli- 
eacy like paté de ‘fois gras or caviare, in 
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small quantities and with plenty of bread, 
will prove a valuable ally in overcoming a 
real or fancied dislike for fat. There are 
many excellent artificial preparations of fat 
upon the market, all more or less expensive 
and possessing no intrinsic superiority over 
the more familiar forms of fatty food. At 
the same time, the fat that is fit is cheap at 
any price if it happens to be the only kind 


that can be viewed with favor and di- 
gested with ease. Some artificial prepara- 


tions taken a few weeks or months may serve 
as an introduction to fat in general, and later 
be replaced by articles of similar dietetic 
value that cost less. Agreeable fat foods are 
especially needed by all persons who are un- 
der-weight, and by those who are suffering 
from neurasthenia, or from various states 
of depression brought about by grief, loss, 
sorrow, or limitation. In conditions of bod- 
ily wasting and in some forms of dyspepsia, 
the gradually acquired habit of eating as 
much as four ounces of butter a day has been 
known to bring about astonishing improve- 
ment in health and spirits. Whatever the 
form used, fat should be made subservient to 
other substances, disguised as frills and 
adornments, and its presence never empha- 
sized. Hence the wisdom of giving it in 
a state of fine subdivision, as where butter 
is spread on bread, cream absorbed by hot 
steamed potato, or pure olive-oil mixed with 
the other simple ingredients of an ordinary 
vegetable-salad dressing. The fat that is fit, 
especially for children, is usually the kind 
that is felt rather than seen; one that makes 
its appeal chiefly as a delicate, smooth pur- 
veyor of flavor and satisfying quality. Chil- 
dren do not care for fat meat, as a rule. Some 
have for it a positive aversion; and not many 
seek it voluntarily before the age of fifteen 
or sixteen. This may be in part due to the 
appearance of the fat itself, and in part to 
the discomfort it sometimes causes on ac- 
count of peculiarities of structure that pre- 
vent its ready assimilation. Milk, butter, 
and cream are the best sources of fat during 
nursery days. 

The relative proportion of fat in certain 
foods presents some points of interest. <A 
pint of cream is said to furnish the same 
amount of energy in reserve as one and one- 
eighth pounds of bread: about as much 
as eighteen bananas; as much as four and a 
half pounds of potatoes; and the same po- 
tential energy as that supplied by a pound 
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of butter. One egg contains about the same 
amount of material for the stored-up power 
to do work as half a tumberful of good milk 
or one ounce and a half of fat meat. 

The gospel of fat should be preached in 
every household; out loud to parents and 
guardians, and more or less silently to chil- 
dren and young people by simply providing 
them with the fat that is fit, whatever that 
may be, in abundant quantity and appetiz- 
ing form. While every one needs fat for 
health and strength, children need it also for 
growth and development. When deprived of 
it in regular and sufficient amount, disaster 
is sure to overtake them in more ways than 
one. There is a general absence of tough- 
ness of fibre, want of vigor and vim, dimin- 
ished power to resist disease, less endurance, 
and a falling off in good looks. Fat seems 
to play an important part not yet under- 
stood in the formation of young tissue; one 
that no other food constituent has the power 
to undertake. Fortunately, a liking for fat 
can be cultivated, like the acquired taste 
for olives. Habit, example, and training all 
enter into this especial education, as well as 
the variety that is the spice of life. What- 
ever gives the power to do things is not to 
be despised. The food that does this must be 
selected with tact and discrimination and 
served as an integral part of the meal itself, 
without discussion and quite as a matter of 
course. A clever homemaker can invent 
many ingenious combinations in which fat 
forms a part, and thus surprise the other- 
wise unwilling mind into the habit of ac- 
cepting without demur a sufficient quantity 
of fatty food. The daily amount should be 
increased very gradually; and, if this rule is 
never forgotten, the best results are obtained 
in a comparatively short time and without 
undue friction. Fat is a necessity. In one 
way or another it aids in maintaining the 
general equilibrium of all the forces and fac- 
tors upon which human activities depend. 
It spares the machinery, and furnishes some 
of the power to make it go. In other words, 
it supplies material from which is derived a 
portion of the force needed in carrying on 
the different processes of life and helps pro- 
tect substances out of which the body is con- 
structed. Fat at any price must be secured 
in order to insure endurance and efficiency, 
and to bring about the increase of happi- 
ness that results from profitable effort and 
good health. 

















both new and old are interesting, and the 

things of utility are also things of beauty, 

is a fact nowhere more excellently illustrated 

than in a collection of old design plates for 
the decorating of fabrics. 

Since the time of the ancient Greeks there 


I) the Land of the Gods, that all things 





A BUTTERFLY STENCIL. 


has been no national costume of such grace 
and beauty as that worn by the Japanese. 
The flowing, winglike sleeves, the long, 
straight lines of the robe, broken only by 
the waist girdle, lend themselves admirably 
to artistic design; and in a nation of beauty- 
lovers what else could be expected but that 
they should be quick to seize upon and use 
this opportunity? The fabrics universally 
adopted by the Japanese for their garments 
are cotton, silk, and crépe; cotton being used 
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by the poorer people, silk by gentlemen and 
ladies, and crépe by children, young girls, 
and court ladies. This division holds good 
approximately at the present day, 
though many of the men are adopting Eu- 
ropean dress for street and office wear. 

When it comes to the dressing of forty 
millions and more people—a people, more- 
over, who detest repetition, who regard ugli- 
ness as an unpardonable sin, who 
some saving grace of charm or quaintness 
upon even the humblest article of utility— 
there would naturally be some scope for va- 
riety and beauty of design in the fashion- 
ing of their own garments. All the more 
for the fact that the cut of the garment 
searcely changes a hair’s breadth from year 
to year. The variety, then, must be sought 
only in its decoration. 
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Designs are rarely repeated. Consequent- 
ly, every year a great number of new designs 
are put forth. To visit one of the great 
silk emporiums of Tokio or Kioto at New- 
Year’s is a sight worth remembering. One 
sees outspread there a feast of color to sat- 
isfy the eye and imagination of any artist. 
Fabrics of the texture of butterflies’ wings, 
to be worn by maidens in the Mikado’s dance 
at cherry-time; cottons and silks stencilled in 
bold and delicate designs: chrysanthemums 
and butterflies, carp and waves, the seven 
grasses of autumn, maple leaves showing 
faintly through blue haze, dragon and clouds, 
umbrellas covered with ideographs, poems, 
and waves, wild geese and moon, fans, cob- 
webs, lattice-work, geometric patterns—a 
thousand combinations, yet all possessing 
some poetic association or symbolism or an- 
cient superstition, having its origin, per- 
haps, in the dim mists of antiquity. For, in 
Japan, as nowhere else in the world, Things 
receive the impress of Mind; and there could 
searcely be found any design, however simple 
or intricate, conventional or impressionistic, 
that had not its real and definite meaning. 

But, you will say, the stencils themselves, 
where are they to be seen? As a matter of 
fact, they are not to be seen—any more than 
the tools of the workmen of any country. 
They are for use, not display. Some enter- 
prising investigator, or curio-seeker, must at 
,some time have stumbled upon a heap of old 
disused stencils, laid away in some mer- 
chant’s “ godown,” or storehouse, and there 
have realized that he had struck a treasure 
unawares. Perhaps he got them for noth- 
ing, they being hardly more valuable to the 
merchant than old paper. They are not to 


be purchased, at least in the writer’s experi- 
ence, in Japan. 


Those forming my small 
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collection were found most- 
ly in San Francisco, New 
York, and Boston. 
Intrinsically, they are of 
little account, merely sheets 


of pierced brown — paper, 
but pierced and cut in 
such remarkably delicate 


and intricate patterns as to 
awaken our delight and won- 
der. How is it done, we 
ask? We observe that there 
is a delicate network of fin- 
est silk holding the fragile 
design together, and we won- 
der how it got there, as there is no sign 
of a needle having been used. It looks as 
if a spider had woven a gossamer mesh all 
over it; and yet the threads are incorporated 
in the very substance of the paper. A Jap- 
anese importer of Boston solved the mys- 
tery for me. He explained that the design 
is cut through two thicknesses of paper that 
are first pasted together for the purpose. 
Then, after the design has been cut, they are 
pulled apart, and upon one of the sheets is 
spread and secured a web of finest human 
hair or silk. The other sheet is then placed 
over it, accuracy being secured by means 
of the register holes in the corners. The 
threads are thus enclosed by the plates, which 
are so perfectly joined together that it would 
not be possible to discover by the eye alone 
that there had ever been but one thickness 
of paper. 

The paper itself, made of mulberry fibre 
(Broussonetia papyrifera), is by nature tough 
and strong. It is the same that is used for 
the old color prints that have come down to 
us so wonderfully unimpaired. It is prepared 
for stencilling by the use of persimmon 
juice and rendered water-proof by means of 
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a hard-drying oil. This is spread in two or 
more thicknesses over a smooth board. On 
top is pasted the artist’s design, drawn in ink. 
The cutting is done with a long thin knife, 
pushed forward in the manner that a copper- 
plate-engraver uses the burin. When there are 
holes or dots, a fine punch is used. In trans- 
ferring or printing, the Japanese stenciller 
uses a large soft brush that gives readily 
to the lightest pressure. He charges his brush 
with a sufficient quantity of dye or pigment 
to give a full, clear impression, but not with 
enough to spread under the edges and blur 
the sharpness of the design. The ~olors may 
be graded before they are dry by skilful 
touches of the  artist’s 
thumb, thus giving to the 
half-tones the éffect of del- 
icate stippling. 

From a single plate only 
two effects are produced—an 
impression in color (usual- 
ly blue) on a’ white ground, 
and a white impression on 
a colored § ground. The 
former process is by direct 
impression, and the latter 
by the impression being 
printed in a specially prepared rice paste 
which resists the action of the dyes. After 
the dye has been applied the paste is washed 
off, leaving a clear white impression on the 
dyed cloth. Where several colors are used, 
as many stencil plates must be prepared, 
forming a “set,” each one requiring a sep- 
arate printing. 

It will be asked by .our practical Ameri- 
can readers, of what use are these stencils 
to us? How can we get something besides 
a momentary curiosity or esthetic enjoyment 
out of them? A few of us would be content 
with them merely because they are beautiful 
and interesting, but they also have their prac- 
tical uses. In our revival of the handicrafts, 
stencilling is coming rapidly to the fore; 
and although we cannot yet compete with 
the old Japanese stencils in their marvellous- 
ly delicate craftsmanship, we can derive 
from them much that is valuable in suggest- 
iveness, and can adapt from them without 
difficulty units of design for our own use. 
Some of the designs here shown could be 
utilized with charming effect for the deco- 
rating of portiéres or curtains or wall 
paper. A wave design, after the celebrated 
Hokusai “ Wave,” I used as a wall frieze 
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in my own house in Japan with admirable 
results. The larger stencils of beautiful de- 
sign are sometimes mounted on a white or 
ivory-toned paper and framed as a picture. 

It was worth while devoting time and 
skill to the decoration of the strong hand- 
woven silks and textiles of former times, for 
kimonos and obis were commonly handed 
down from one generation to another. They 
neither wore out nor went out of style. I 
have in my possession a brocade wall-hang- 
ing made from the obi of some long-dead 
princess or court beauty pronounced by an 
expert in such matters to be several hun- 
Yet there is no break in the 


dred years old. 





EXQUISITE MOTIF OF FINE GRASSES. 
rich heavy material, nor have the rare and 
wonderful colors of deep flame-red, silver, 
rose, and green become faded or tarnished. 
Doctor Anderson tells us, in the Pictorial 
Arts of Japan, that the stencil plate was 
first introduced into Japan by a dyer named 
Someya Yuzen, toward the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. It is an interest- 
ing fact that the founder of block printing, 
Hishigawa Moronobu, who lived about that 
time was originally a dyer’s draughtsman 
of Kioto, where to this day the most beau- 
tiful fabrics are made. The arts of stencil- 
cutting and wood-engraving are thus closely 
allied. And as the march of science and 
utilitarianism have, alas! killed the one, so 
it is gradually choking the life and individ- 
uality of the other. Modern progress has 
placed within the reach of Japan machine- 
made and printed fabrics, processes in which 
the trained eye and clever fingers of the 
stencil-cutter have no part. Osaka and To- 
kio now eontain great factories where, doubt- 
less, printed designs of inferior quality are 
turned out by the thousand. And in time 
the quaint and curious and beautiful de- 
signs worn alike by peasant and noble will 
vanish from the sight and memory of man. 
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portraits are here presented have been 
before the public eye recently. The 
“fierce white light that beats upon a 
throne” must have been especially brilliant 
when it shone upon the remarkable group 
pictured on the next page. Three kings 


a various reasons the persons whose 





DAUGHTER, 


MRS. ASQUITH AND- HER 
and five queens are photographed together 
here; standing are King Alfonso of Spain. 
the Emperor of Germany, the Queen of Eng- 
land, and King Edward VII. of England, 
the last two having been host and hostess 
at the luncheon where this remarkable party 
met. Seated are Queen Maud of Norway, 
the Empress of Germany, the Queen of Por- 
tugal, and the Queen of Spain. 

The recent début of Miss Ethel Roosevelt 
was interesting because of her personality 
as well as because it took place in our own 
White House, and was therefore one of the 
main social events of a brilliant season. Miss 
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MAITRE HELENE MIROPOLSKY. 


Roosevelt has inherited her father’s ardent 
temperament and his delight in living, so 
there is small doubt that she will make much 
of her exceptional opportunities for enjoy- 
ment this season. 

Two women have recently been made prom- 











MISCHA ELMAN, 
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4 REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH 
inent by the novelty of their achievements. 
Maitre Héléne Miropolsky has the honor of 
being the first woman lawyer to plead before 
the French Cour d’Assizes, and Miss Dove, 
whose portrait appears here, is the, first Lady 
She 


Mayor of any English town. was re- 
cently elected Mayor of High Wycombe. 

Mrs. Asquith, wife of Right Hon. 
Herbert Asquith, the British Prime Minis- 





MISS ETHEL 


ROOSEVELT. 


OF 


THREE KINGS AND FIVE QUEENS. 








ENGLAND'S FIRST 


MISS DOVE, WOMAN MAYOR. 


ter, who is photographed with her little 
daughter Elizabeth, is a sister of Lady Stan- 
ley, widow of the late Sir Henry Stanley, 
the African explorer. 

Mischa Elman, the young Russian violin- 
ist, who has been supplementing his Euro- 
pean successes by captivating his American 
He 
won scholarships in the European conserva- 
tories as a mere child, and has recently played 
with great suecess in New York. 


audiences, is only eighteen years of age. 
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[Dith the Fruitor. 


ONVERSATION at the family dining-table had turned on the in- 

creased cost of living in the United States. She, the wife, had boast- 

ed of how successfully she still kept down expenses. “ Yes, Mrs. X,” said 

the husband, addressing an intimate friend pres- 

ent, “we have perfect domestic economy in this 
Domestic Science household—and no poetry.” 

vs. Poetry 











When he and she were married, thirty years 
ago, he was earning $15.00 a week in Chicago. 
She, by strenuous effort, saved $5 a week. With the advent of two chil- 
dren, and no immediate increase of salary, she still managed to save 
money which he invested; and, behold! in time—a long time for the 
woman, inasmuch as the whole of her youth was passed and all of her 
grace and beauty—they were rich. “I never had what I needed to wear 
during that time,” the woman said; “I was often conscious that my hus- 
band was ashamed of my appearance and, later on, so were the children. 
But I saw no other way to get ahead, and I stuck to it. Now I’m glad I did, 
for the children can have anything they want, and my husband has a 
business and a social position as good as any man’s. It has been a long strug- 
gle, but it has been’ worth while.” 

Has it been worth while? Let us consider. 

This woman has literally been the making of her family, yet the husband 
is dissatisfied with her, notwithstanding all she has done—and who shall 
say he has not reason? No man likes to be raised to great things on the 
dead self of his wife. He struggles against it at first; in the end, he ac- 
cepts the situation as a matter of course, and, doubtless, daily demands 
more and more painful sacrifice; but no man likes to feel that he is a mon- 
ster of selfishness, and that is what his wife has made of him. He goes 
everywhere without her, because she has not fitted herself to go with him. 
He knows it; she knows it, and so she is as glad to stay at home as he is 
to have her. If he brings friends to his home, he is conscious of present- 
ing to them a woman who should have been his wife but who has chosen 
to be his housekeeper. She can sit at the head of a well-appointed table. She 
ean give his friends a good dinner—but she can give them nothing else. 

It seems silly and selfish of a man to want poetry along with perfect 
economy in his household, but he does want it, and, what is more, he will 
have it. It is a wise wife, therefore, and a truly loving one, who strives to 
make life beautiful and gay as well as productive. After the man has for- 
gotten her work and that his success is built upon her self-sacrifice, 
he becomes conscious of the sordidness of her impulse to save—to save 
any thing except herself; and instead of loving her for what she does, he 
secretly despises her. A hard fate for the woman? Yes, but she has brought 
it upon herself. The man married a woman, not a worker, and she has 
chosen to work so hard in his financial interests that she has spoiled the 
woman he married; she has robbed him of a wife. 
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WITH THE EDITOR 





Therefore, keep your domestic science within bounds, my dear, dutiful 
Dorcas; and do not forget, in your busy domestic service, that economy is 
good as far as it goes, but that it was never meant to fill a woman’s place 
in a man’s life. 





ROBABLY no one has ever thought of inscribing on the walls of a 
nursery, “ This, too, shall pass away,” and if any one did, it would also 
probably be misunderstood. The text, however, applies less to the fleeting 
duration of human life, to the swift passing of 
baby days, than it does to the certain, speedy 
coming and going of sure salvation for the aver- 
age small child in the average American home. 
“Johnny is a remarkably truthful child,” his 
mother will tell you when Johnny is just old enough to say “goo goo” for 
“ves” and “goo ga” for “no.” “I asked him this morning if it was he who 
pinched kittie’s tail and he looked me straight in the eyes with that beautiful, 
honest expression he has, and answered promptly, ‘Goo, goo.’ ” 

When Johnny is six years old, he plays “ hookey ” from school (at two he was 
so fond of books he even ate up all that were not bound in linen), and his 
mother is making application to mothers’ clubs everywhere to know what in the 
world she can do to keep her dear little boy from lying. Before she has had 
time to compile and apply all the recipes she gets for making a truthful boy, 
behold! Johnny has dropped lying, as a chick drops its shell, and taken to 
swearing. She has the whole family and the pastor praying for him, and just 
as the pastor has to go away for his summer vacation, and it looks as if noth- 
ing remained to save Johnny’s young soul from the awful destiny of the blas- 
phemer, he suddenly becomes a model of correct conversation, and,—to think 
of it! a child of ours—he is stealing! 

Apples, watermelons, chickens, cats, broken knives, one-eyed dogs are missed 
and traced to Johnny, who produces them upon demand with such cheerful- 
ness, such utter lack of contrition, as one would believe only a hardened 
criminal could exhibit under the circumstances. 

By and by, Johnny has graduated from college; he has never been to jail; 
on the contrary, he is respected by everybody, and mothers of small boys are 
holding him up as a model to their sons. Then does it become apparent that, 
at the outset, Johnny was merely getting used to the world he has to live in. 
He never really lied, swore, or stole, nor did most of the other badness ascribed 
to him, nor, at any time, was he in any respect the perfect little angel he 
often seemed to be. He was, so to speak, trying on virtues and vices as 
he tried his father’s razor, tobacco, cane, top-hat and great-coat; and as soon 
as he got a good look at himself in them the things were cast aside, leaving 
him the same dear little soul, only always a bit wiser as to what—what kind 
of a razor, what kind of character—he was going to have for himself as 
soon as he was big. 

To understand this about children is of great assistance to mothers; it 
often keeps them from despairing about the shortcomings of their offspring, 
and, also—a boon to friends of the family—it keeps them within bounds 
when expatiating upon the virtues of their dear little girls and boys. 





Johnny’s Growth 
in Grace 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 


HIS TROUBLE 

FRIEND: Don’t worry because your sweetheart 
has turned you down since you lost your money. 
There are as good fish in the sea as ever were 
caught. 

JILTED ONE: Yes, but I’ve lost my bait. 

INTEREST 

STELLA: There is to be a bridge across the 
Hudson. 

BELLA: Who is going? 





“MARY, GO AND SEE WHEN Mrs. STINSON 
GOES OUT AND THEN LEAVE MY CARD.” 





PRACTICE 


“ Yes, Mr. CRUNCHER, THIS WAS THE FINEST STELLA: Does she find the picture-puzzles dif- 
SPRING CHICKEN OBTAINABLE.” ficult ? 
“] BELIEVE IT, MA’AM; I| GOT ONE OF THE Berta: Oh no. She is used to piecing her 


SPRINGS,” hushand’s excuses together. 
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rHAT EMBARRASSING MOMENT WHEN 


TRUE 


A Sunday-school teacher was trying to de- 
velop the word “ conscience.” 

“What tells you when you have done wrong, 
Agnes?” she asked. 

And little Agnes replied, “ Mother’s face.” 














SIGNS OF AN EARLY SPRING 





HER MOTHER GIVES YOU A CHANCE 





. ¥ 


FOOTSORE FREDERICK: PARDON ME, LADY, 
BUT DO YER HAPPEN TO HAVE A PAIR O’ SHOES DAT 


WOULD GO WID DESE STRINGS? 


COMING 


Mrs. Knicker: There are but three in the 
family and we do very little entertaining. 

BripGet: Sorry, mum, but I only -wurrk for 
an unmarried orphan that’s an only ehild. 















THEIR METHOD 


“ Our new cook is dreadfully slow.” 

“So is ours. When we invite peo 
ple for dinner we tell her they’re 
coming for luncheon.” 


INSURANCE FOR SANTA 


Krirpy (five years old): Gee—Ayl- 
mer! Ma says Santa Claus has been 
coming to little boys over a hundred 
vears. Suppose’n’ he should die this 
year before Christmas! 

AYLMER (tho has heard his parents 
discuss Christian Science): Why, Kir- 
by, Santa Claus can’t die. He’s a 
Christian Scientist. 


HIS RECOMMENDATION 


Mrs. Frost: Is this apartment fire- 
proof? 

JANITOR: Indade an’ it is. Sure 
we might all be burned to death in 
it, and here would be the apartment 
as good as ever. 


Nt vecrt Bewson 


HIS WIFE: I CAN’? HELP THINKING I'VE FOR- 


GOTTEN SOMETHING. 


HER HUSBAND: ErR—MAyBE IT’s 


DEAR. 


PARTICULAR 


MANAGER: Who’s that untidy-looking man? 
ASSISTANT MANAGER: Oh, that’s one 


stage hands. 


MANAGER: Well, have him manicured. 


want any hands that look like that. 
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THE DIFFERENCE 
GrRaNnpMA Frost: Were you satisfied with your 
new gown, dear? 
Miss Frost: Do you mean before the party or 
after? 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
Stetta: Jack can skate his name on the ice. 
BELLA: Tom can write his on a check. 


HIS SOLILOQUY 


OuTLATE: If I take shoes off it will rouse her 
suspicions, and if I leave ’em on it will rouse 
her suspicions ‘cause I didn’t take ’em off. 





PRIVATE CASSIDY: BEGorra, OL NOT LET 


Go. THE CAPTAIN’S ORTHERS WuUz, “ Don’? LET 


HER GET AWAY FROM YEZ.” 
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What the Suffragists Are Doing 


By Ida Busted Harper 

















A knowledge of the great movement for woman suffrage 
necessity for those who would be well informed on current events; 


now going forward is a 


whether ap- 


one 


proves of it or not, an understanding of it is an essential of general culture.— 


(CHMARLES ZUEBLIN. 


Australia’s Object Lesson 


OUBTLESS many who read in the cable 
1) despatches during the past month that 
Victoria, Australia, had granted suffrage 


te women did not understand the significance of 
this announcement. one must know 
something of the history of woman suffrage in 
that new and progressive country. Until recently 
it was composed of six independent states, each 
with its own Legislature, and these, as soon as 
their institutions justified it, followed the ex 
ample of the mother country, Great Britain, and 
conferred the municipal franchise on women. 
New South Wales, indeed, took this step in 1867, 
just as soon as the question began to be agitated 
in the English Parliament, and Victoria in 1869, 
the same year it was granted in England. West 
A. stralia followed in 1871; South Australia, Tas- 
mania, and Queensland, being settled more slowly, 
gave this privilege in 1880, 1884, and 1886, re- 
spectively. Having made the experiment, how- 
ever, it proved so satisfactory that the Legisla- 


To do so 


ture of South Australia in 1894 said to the 
women, “ Come up higher,” and granted to them 
the state suffrage; the Legislature of West 


Australia took the same action in 1899. 

By this time the states had decided to federate 
in one commonwealth, and this was accomplished 
in 1901, with a National Parliament of two 
Houses. Almost the first act of this body when 
it met in 1902 was to say to the women of all 
Australia, “ You have been faithful in a few 
things, we will make you ruler over many,” and 
it conferred the full suffrage in national matters, 
with the right to be elected to this Federal Par- 
liament. It was the greatest victory ever gained 
by women. for not only were 800,000 enfranchised, 
but also the absolute success of woman suffrage 
in the municipality and the state received the 
highest and most complete recognition, for there 
was seareely a voice raised in opposition. 

The ineongruity of women’s having the na- 
tional but not the state franchise was so evident 
that the Legislature of New South Wales imme- 
diately granted the latter. Tasmania did so the 
next year, and Queenslang, which is somewhat 
less progressive, took this action in 1905. This 
completed the full enfranchisement of women on 
the same terms as men in the whole of Australia 
except in the one important state of Victoria. 
Here it was persistently refused, not only after 
the action of the commonwealth Parliament, but 
for many years before. Women here had made 


more effort than in all the other states together, 
VOL. 


XLU1.—21 





but they had to contend with the Upper House 
of their Legislature, part of whose members are 
appointed by the Crown and part elected by the 
wealthy and aristocratic classes. The 
House, elected by popular vote, fifteen times 
passed the bill for woman suffrage, only to have 
it rejected by the Upper House, which was op 
posed to a democracy and especially feared the 
labor vote, that would be largely augmented if 
women were enfranchised. At last, however, its 
members were compelled to yield to the over 
whelming public sentiment, and when the final 
test came only five voted against the bill. Now 
the long struggle of Victorian women is finished 
und, instead of giving their time and toil to the 
task of obtaining their political freedom, they 
can devote their energies to the many measures 
for the public welfare which wait for their help 
in promoting and their seal of approval at the 
ballot-box. 

The entire space allotted to this department 
in the BAzAR might be filled with the beneficial 
legislation that has been obtained by Australian 
women since they secured the power to vote for 
the lawmakers, and the very large proportion of 
it is in the direct interest of women, children, 
and home. Many times this amount of space 
might be used in giving the testimony of eminent 
men and women of that country in favor of 
woman suffrage. All of this does exist in printed 
form that is unimpeachable. Why will this not 
be accepted as conclusive by the people of the 
United States? The Australian government is 
very similar to ours; their people speak the same 
language; women have been voting there from 
twenty-two to forty years: at any time in any 
state the privilege could: have been taken away 
from them. On the contrary, it has been steadily 
increased — municipal, state, Parliamentary 
with the added right to sit as members of the 
highest governing body. All who wish to defend 
the claim of women to the franchisé, all who 
oppose it, should study the object lesson given 
by Australia in order to obtain an intelligent 
understanding of the literal, indisputable facts. 


Lower 


The Movement in Great Britian 

The situation in Great Britain remains un- 
changed, except that new societies for woman 
suffrage are continually being formed, and men 
and women of prominence are constantly adding 
their names to the list of advocates. The great 
Liberal Federation of Women, the auxiliary of 
the Liberal party, has declared emphatically for 
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the enfranchisement of women, and, not satis- 
fied with this, a society has been formed within 
this association, called the Forward Suffrage 
Union, for more aggressive work. Its platform 
is thus stated by its president, Lady Grove: 
“Our belief is that in view of our reiterated de- 
mands for enfranchisement, expressed through 


countless and unanimously carried resolutions, 


urging the government to adopt women’s suf- 
frage as one of its oflicial measures, it is neither 
seemly nor politic to act as the tools of a party 
which ignores this constitutional and responsible 
expression of opinion.” Liberal women in all 
parts of the country are joining this society and 
the party will keenly feel their defection, as all 
candidates rely very largely on the help of women 
in their constituencies. 

The Liberal party, which is now in power, is 
beset on all sides, with regard to the woman 
suffrage question. For many years this party 
has posed as its best friend; hundreds of mem- 
bers of Parliament have pledged themselves to 
vote for a bill; one has several times been allowed 
to pass its second reading with a large majority 
in its favor, but the Liberal Cabinet has taken 
care that it never came up for the third and final 
vote. This Cabinet is in reality the Liberal 
government: no bill can pass without its con- 
sent, and it, therefore, has stood as an impass- 
able barrier to the gaining of woman suffrage. 
It was because of this intolerable condition that 
the Women’s Social and Political Union was 
formed a few years ago to make war upon the 
Cabinet, and also upon the party which tolerated 
and, as they had good reason to believe, secretly 
approved its action. To distinguish them from 
the old-time suffragists somebody coined the 
word “ suffragettes.” The name caught the pub- 
lie fancy and so they will go down in history. 
It is not likely that these women dreamed of the 
part they would eventually play in this great 
drama, but there is not a particle of doubt that 
from the beginning they would go to the stake 
or the seaffold as cheerfully as now they go again 
and again to the horrors of an English prison. 

Perhaps the time was ripe and there only was 
needed the electric shock which would start the 
masses of women into action. At the present 
moment hundreds of thousands are putting forth 


every effort to bring such a pressure on the 
Ministry that it will be compelled to yield. It is 


unquestionable that the House of Commons, if 
allowed to vote on it, would pass the bill. 
Whether it would be accepted by the House of 
Lords would depend on the amount of public 
sentiment behind it, and it is the general belief 


that this would be sufficiently strong. Mean- 
while all classes of women have thrown them- 
selves unreservedly into the movement; five 


hundred and thirty-eight of the five hundred and 
fifty-three women physicians in England have 
petitioned for the suffrage: nobility and com- 
moners, college graduates and factory toilers, 
rich and poor, are working side by side, hand in 
hand, for the one supreme cause. It may be that 
after the goal is won the class distinctions will 
again assert themselves, but they can never be 
quite so high, never so unyielding, because all 
have once met on the same level and worked 
for the same purpose. 
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That the suffrage will be conceded is no longer 
a question—only the time is in doubt. The 
women are not lulled to inaction by any fair 
promises. Their immense public meetings, pro- 
cessions, petitions, organizations, and political 
work still continue. The militant branch do not 
abate in the slightest their warfare on the Liberal! 
party. Within the past few months they have 
defeated sixteen candidates at by-elections, ac- 
cording to the published reports, and they claim 
the power to turn the scale in the majority of 
the electorates. To the members of the Cabinet 
they show no mercy, but the cabled accounts are 
greatly exaggerated.. They have been criticised 
for interrupting the meetings of Premier Asquith 
and Lloyd George (who is next in power), after 
these Ministers had promised that the govern- 
ment would bring in a suffrage bill, but as a 
matter of fact neither made any such promise. 
They simply said that when the government 
brought in its Electoral Reform Bill they would 
not object if a private member added an amend- 
ment for woman suffrage. This is far from satis- 
factory to the women of any of the organizations. 

The Conservative party has been out of power 
for a long time, but it hopes to get control in the 
near future, and so its women members have 
formed a Conservative Women’s Franchise Asso- 
ciation, with Lady Knightly as president, and 
many influential vice-presidents. They will bring 
also the Unionist women into line. It is custom- 
ary in Great Britain, whenever any change in 
electoral methods is contemplated, for the Par- 
liament to propose them and then dissolve and 
go before the voters on the new proposition. This 
will be the case with the present Parliament. It 
will propose an, electoral measure containing 
various reforms, and among them will be the 
enfranchisement of women. If the voters elect 
members in favor of this it will become a law. 
From present indications this dissolution will 
take place within two years. If there is no 
change in the situation Englishwomen may look 
forward to their full enfranchisement within a 
brief period. 


American Women’s Monster Petition 

It will be a very humiliating position for the 
women of the United States to see those of Great 
Britain in possession of the complete suffrage 
while they have not even a fragmentary vote, 
but this is the one they will have to occupy. 
There is nothing to indicate that any State will 
enfranchise its women within the next few years. 
The vast awakening among women, however, 
which is spreading from ocean to ocean, gives 
unmistakable promise that the night of apathy 
and indifference is over, and the day is dawning 
whose sun will not set on a disfranchised race of 
women. The inertia of our women on this vital 
question has been heart-breaking to those who 
realized its great import, but it is rapidly pass- 
ing and it will never return. As the years have 
gone by, women, for the most part unconsciously, 
have answered every objection against their en- 
franchisement but one—that they do not want it. 
Those threadbare arguments that did duty for 
more than a generation—take them out of the 
archives and read them over with amusement 
and indignation! Women have not the mental 
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capacity; they have no business ability; they are 
not physically strong enough; they cannot work 
in organizations—and so they continue through 
the list. All these now have gone to the “* rum- 
mage sale”; all have been reduced to an absurdity 
by actual experience. One lone scarecrow still re- 
mains, Waving its tatters in the breezes of the 
opposition—the women do not want it. This is 
now to be faced and annihilated, and then—well, 
we shall see what will happen then, but our 
business now is to upset the scarecrow. 

Perhaps the most important means to that 
end may be found in the petition to Congress 
which is being prepared under the auspices of the 
National Suffrage Association. Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, president of the International Suf- 
frage Alliance, has accepted the great responsi- 
bility of chairman of the committee, whose head- 
quarters are established in the woman’s hotel, the 
Martha Washington, New York City. The ex- 
pectation is to get a million signatures. More 
than this would be quite possible, but the work 
of securing them is to be voluntary and unpaid, 
and for this reason it ‘cannot be thorough and 
systematic. Doubtless a large proportion of those 
who would be willing to sign will not have the 
opportunity, but every woman who is interested 
should send for a petition and cireulate it in her 
own vicinity, take it to her club meetings, and do 
at least this small part toward as unselfish a 
work as was ever undertaken—the securing of a 
voice in their government for all women without 
alistinetions. 

The object of this mammoth petition is two- 
fold: first, to prove that a vast number of women, 
and of men also, desire equal suffrage; second, to 
bring a sufficient pressure on Congress to compel 
some action by that body to secure it. There are 
two ways by which women may be enfranchised. 
The Legislature of each State may submit to the 
electors an amendment to its constitution strik- 
ing out the word “male” in the clause which 
prescribes the qualifications for the exercise of 
the suffrage, and, if the majority of the men vote 
in favor of it, the women of that State possess 
the full suffrage. By the second way the Con- 
gress of the United States, by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members of each House, submits to 
the Legislatures of all the States an amendment 
to the National Constitution which shall forbid 
any State to disfranchise its women. When three- 
fourths of all the Legislatures have ratified this 


amendment it then beeomes a _ part of the 
Federal Constitution, and all women henceforth 
are completely enfranchised. It can easily be 


seen that the second wav is much more dignified, 
as it enables the women of each State to carry 
their case directly to its Legislature for decision 
instead of having to appeal to the mass of voters. 
This great petition which is now being prepared 
is for the purpose of influencing Congress to sub- 
mit such an amendment by showing that it is 
the wish of a large number of citizens. When it 
is sent to that body each member will examine it 
carefully to see how many people from his State 
have signed it; and therefore the necessity is 
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strong that men and women of every State who 
believe in equal suffrage should see that the 
largest number of signatures possible is obtained. 


Michigan’s Good Record 

A small victory has recently been achieved 
in Michigan. When a commission met last year 
to revise its constitution the women made a 
vigorous effort’ to secure a clause giving them 


the full franchise. While the State Suffrage 
Association led this movement, all kinds of 


organizations of women 
petition of 175,000 names, representing what 
may be termed the organized womanhood of 
that State, was presented to the commission. 
Its members declared that the addresses of the 
women who appeared before them surpassed any 
they ever had heard, and that if the vote had 
been taken at their conclusion it would have 
been overwhelmingly in favor of the amendment. 
The opponents, however, were careful that it 
should not be taken for some time afterward, and 
meanwhile the forces that always defeat woman 
suffrage made themselves felt, and the commis- 
sion rejected the amendment. It did, however, 
make some concession to justice and provided that 
whenever any measure is proposed calling for 
special taxation, women taxpayers shall be per- 
mitted to vote on it, and this is now the law. 
Michigan is the fifth State to make this provision, 
which obtains also under varying restrictions in 
New York, Iowa, Louisiana, and Montana. The 
women of Michigan have in addition a limited 
school franchise. In 1893 they succeeded in get- 
ting municipal suffrage, but before they had an 
opportunity to use it the supreme court declared 
it unconstitutional. The elements opposed to 
woman suffrage have no especial objection to it in 
matters concerning schools and taxation, but they 
are determined that women shall not have any 
power over the conditions that prevail in the 
towns and cities, or any voice in choosing the per- 
sons who make and adininister the laws, and this 
they will prevent as long as they can. How long 
this shall be depends on the women themselves 
and on the men who believe that it is only by the 
votes of women there can be permanent improve 


joined in it, and a 


ment in these conditions and in the character of 
those who are chosen to make and enforce the 
laws. 


The Growth in Public Interest 
Never did the newspapers and magazines give 
so much space to the question of women’s en- 


franchisement as at the present time. New 
societies for its promotion are almost daily 
springing up. The various headquarters are 


scarcely able to answer the requests for litera- 
ture, and it is impossible to supply the demand 
for speakers. Universities, colleges, high schools, 
and boarding-schools are debating the subject. 
The interest is permeating all classes of society 
and there is everv reason to believe that it will 
not abate. Never was the future so full of en- 
couragement and hope! 
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Miss B. S. B.—Your letter has interested me 
very much, and I understand your wish to take 
up some work which will open up to you wider 
opportunities than that which you are engaged 
in at present. There is no question that there 
is a great demand for skilled work in domestic 
science, and | would advise that course rather 
than one in nature work. I would write to the 
three institutions the names and addresses of 
which I am sending you by mail, and in each 
case ask for a circular of their course, the cost 
of tuition, and what opportunities you would 
have to work your way through and what the 
chances are of obtaining a good position after- 
ward. 1 would further advise that you have 
your course shaped to qualify you for the posi- 
tion of superintendent of college dormitories, 
hospitals, or other institutions. The demands 
for sugh positions are constant and the salaries 
are high. But if you wish to teach these courses, 
you could arrange your work with that in view; 
and in any of the three institutions which I 
have mentioned, [I am sure that if your work 
warranted it you would receive every possible 
aid and assistance. As to the demand being 
greater in the West than in the East for such 
teachers I am _ not prepared to say, but you 
would be able to secure information about this 
through any of the institutions. 

Will you let me make the suggestion that 
since you have such an excellent position at pres- 
ent, you do not give it up until you have 
thoroughly investigated what you would be like- 
lv to gain by going into domestic-science work ? 
Undeniably that is a large field and not filled, 
and is certainly most interesting. 

Mrs. H. J. J.—I quite understand your wish 
to have your otter cape in “ spick and span” con- 
dition, but in spite of your own skill, which I 
am sure you possess, in ‘making things look as 
a trained worker does, I think you would be 
running a great risk to attempt to do anything 
with fur. My advice to you would be to consult 
a furrier in Boston—I say Boston, since it is 
near your home—and learn from him what the 
cost would be of renovating your cape. I note 
that you say you cannot afford this fall to have 
work done for you, but if the cape is in a con- 
dition which requires immediate work upon it 
I would either arrange in some skilful way, as 
a New England woman always can, to have a 
furrier put the cape in order or else put it aside 
for another year. My own experience and ob- 
servation is that any work done on fur at home 
is unsuccessful. 

It is pleasant to hear from so constant a 
reader of the BAZAR as yourself, and I only wish 
I were able to give you the information I know 
you would like to have; but I am giving you the 
advice I would take myself. 











“ UNPOPULAR.”—The © frank, sincere way in 
which your letter is written pleases me, but in 
stead of answering your questions one by one 
let me tell you about a woman I know who met 
and overcame difficulties similar to yours. She, 
like you, came as a bride to a new town. Her 
husband was one of the successful merchants of 
the place and a rising man. It was her wish to 
aid him in every way, yet she soon came to feel 
that she was more of a hindrance than a help 
to him socially, for she realized that after the 
first attentions which were shown her as a new 
comer she was not included in the informal 
gatherings and entertainments which are such a 
pleasant feature of a little community. Being 
a sensible and plucky woman at heart, she set 
herself to discover what the difficulty was, for 
in her own home town she had been one of the 
popular voung girls. In time she made thie dis 
covery, and, as is usual in such cases, the fault 
lay with her. Because of her popularity at home, 
she had been too confident of herself and had 
taken for granted that these strangers would 
accept her on the same basis as her life-long 
friends had. She had received all their cour 
tesies as her just due, instead of realizing that 
they were such as would be shown to any new 
comer, and that if she were to gain the friend 
ship and interest of her neighbors she must do 
her part. The difficulty once seen, she set out 
to remedy it. A neighbor, shortly afterward, 
gave a rather formal afternoon tea. To her 
she offered her glass, silver, and her one maid. 
Then she went to the tea and exerted herself to 
be agreeable in a way she had never done before. 
But, best of all, the following morning she called 
her hostess up on the telephone and told her 
how successful her party had been, how much 
her guests had said about the good time they 
had all had. In a word, showed a little friendly 
interest. This course she followed with all of 
her neighbors, thought of what she might do for 
them rather than what they could do for her, 
and it was not long before she -was the leading 
spirit at all gatherings, whether formal or other 
wise. A word to the wise is sufficient, [ am 
sure, but let me hear from you again. 

Miss C.—The article to which you refer in 
regard to distributing stations for old magazines 
did not appear in the Bazar, but if I might 
venture a suggestion as a possible way for you to 
distribute the old magazines which you say you 
have it would be to send them to the Quarter- 
master’s Department—The Presidio, San Fran- 
cisco, California, which will forward them to the 
Philippine Islands. The soldiers in the islands 
are very eager for all reading-matter, and I know 
of no better way to dispose of any literature 
which is not in use in one’s household than by 
meeting this need of the soldiers. 
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Mrs. H. H. A.—-How unfortunate you have 
been with your pretty gown! I regret to say 
that I know of no acid which will counteract 
the effects of the ammonia water and will not 
at the same time discolor your gown. Since 
you are unable to match the material, I fear 
your only hope will be in arranging one of the 
new high black satin girdles, which is tied in 
front and has long ends extending nearly to the 
bottom of the skirt. The black in the material 
will justify the use of the black satin; and you 
will be skilful, I am sure, in arranging the long 
ends so that they conceal the unfortunate spot. 
On page 943 of the Oetober number of the Bazar 
is such a girdle as I describe. 

Miss M. G. H.—Since your are obliged to 
leave home on account of your health, you 
could not find a more delightful spot to go to 
than the California coast. I would advise Los 
Angeles rather than San Francisco, as_ the 
climate is milder; and I faney you would be 
able to obtain employment there as well as in 
San Francisco. First of all, I would write to 
the secretary of the Young Women’s Association 
in Los Angeles, and learn through her where 
you could find a suitable place to stay, and also 
what the chances were of your being able to 
secure some sort of employment. 

Upon your arrival at Los Angeles you might 
try to secure employment at a popular tea-room, 
the name and address of which I am sending 
you by mail. This tea-room is run by two 
college women, and has been, I understand, most 
successful. 

You will find it no more difficult to obtain 
employment there than here, and possibly not 
so difficult; but you must be prepared for some 
disappointments, and probably some delays in 
securing the sort of work you would wish. It 
will cost you nearly one hundred dollars to go 
out there, but the price of living is not so high 
as here. 

These answer all your questions, I believe; 
and I hope that they will help you in getting 
what you wish. It is always a pleasure to an- 
swer questions, and I shall be glad to hear from 
you again. 

Mrs. G. S.—It is a pleasure to answer your 
questions in regard to that important matter— 
dress. It is quite correct to wear white skirts 
of material such as serge, brilliantine, or pop- 
lin, with séparate waists of white for informal 
occasions. [| infer that you are asking about a 
young girl’s wardrobe. 

Your second question, as to a net waist of 
blue, to be worn with an Alice-blue crépe de 
Chine skirt, I answer: have it by all means. 
If you care to, you eould buy torchon lace two 
inches wide by the yard, and have it dyed the 
color of the crépe de Chine. This is very fash- 
ionable this season, and adds much to the ef- 
fectiveness of a gown. The proper sleeve for the 
shirtwaist, such as you describe, is similar to 
the model on page 967 of the October number of 
the Bazar, or on page 965 of the same number. In 
either case you could use the long cuff you men- 
tion. These models are the favorites of the season. 
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The sample of silk which you enclose is cer- 
tainly a fashionable shade, and would make up 
charmingly into a gown for a young girl. I 
would suggest that it be modelled after the gown 
on page 966 of the October issue, and that you 
cover the bretelles and girdle with soutache 
braid the color of the silk. I would use a 
cream lace for the yoke and a cream net for 
the ruffles in neck and sleeves. This is a girlish 
model, although the picture indicates an older 
woman. 

Possibly you would prefer the lower model on 
page 950, and if so I would trim the gown with 


either Hercules or soutache braid of the same 
color as the silk and introduce lace into the 
yoke. My own choice, however, would be the 


model on page 966. If I can help you further 
do not hesitate to write again. 

Miss M. C.—You are quite wise to take pre- 
cautions in packing your books for storage, but 
let me hasten to assure you that you need have 
no fear of any trouble from bookworms if your 
books are not to be packed for more than three 
or four months. The best way to arrange the 
books is to line the boxes in which you place 
your books with water-proof paper; then, if pos 
sible, when packing the books slip between the 
volumes single sheets of thin brown paper. Be 
careful that the edges of the books are not 
brought too close to the sides of the box, and 
when possible allow a little air space between 
the top volumes and the lid of the box. With 
these few precautions, you should have no dif- 
ficulty in keeping your books in excellent con- 
dition. 


Miss M. 8.—You will be surprised, perhaps, 
when [I give you this advice: Do not think of 


making your own underelothes, unless you wish 
to do so for the pleasure of it. You say you 
are to be three months in Paris. If that is so, 
you will have opportunity to buy whatever you 
will need in the way of underclothes far more 
cheaply than you can make them here yourself. 
The work is all hand-work, and is most beauti- 
fully done. There is scarcely a street in Paris 
where you will not find delightful little lingerie- 
shops, and you will find it an economy to pur- 
chase your things at any one of these. However, 
let me warn you, unlegs you wish to be very 
extravagant, to avoid the shops on the Rue de 
Rivoli and on the Rue de la Paix. Also, your 
laundry bill will not be excessive unless you are 
staying in one of the expensive hotels. If you 
are to be in a pension your landlady will be 
able to tell you of a laundress who will serve 
you cheaply. 

Your idea of a simple black India 
morning wear is very sensible. 

You seem to have met all your needs for 
steamer garments, but I suggest further a small 
hat and a long chiffon veil; for the glare is 
often very trying, and the wind sometimes so 
strong that it is impossible to keep a hat on 
without a veil. As the time approaches for 
your trip, and other questions oceur to you, which 
you think the Bazar can answer, I hope you will 
ask them. 


silk for 
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Can you tell me where I can get the books and 
magazines you referred to on the life of Tolstoy 
in the August number of the Bazar? We are 
to study him in our club this year. Will you 
also tell me where I may get information in re- 
gard to the internal administration of French 
affairs? Thank you in advance for your help.— 
G. F. 

Unfortunately, you neglected to give me your 
address, but if you will do so at once I shall be 
glad to send you by mail the list of sources from 
which you will be able to obtain the books and 


magazines relating to the life of Tolstoy. If you 
consult the Statesman’s Year-Book, under the 
heading “ France” you will find a detailed ac- 


count of the organization of the government and 
statistics concerning the management of both 
domestic and foreign affairs. 

My reading has always been rather desultory, 
but this winter I wish to, if possible, read more 
systematically. I am giving you no idea of what 
I wish to read, for the reason that this time I 
want some one to decide a course for me. I 
would like one or two books on mental thera- 
peutics, but aside from those I am open to any 
line of reading—fiction, history, poetry, or art. 
—tL. K. W. 

Your letter has interested me very much, and 
[ understand your wish to have a course of. read- 
ing suggested to you which will not have any 
connection with your customary work and which 
is arranged on definite lines. You say you wish 


a few books on mental therapeutics. I would 
advise you to read certainly Hypnotic Thera- 
peutics, by John D. Quackenbos. I then com- 


mend an interesting little book entitled Person- 
alism, by Professor Bownes. This book will 
tempt you further to read H. Addington Bruce’s 
The. Riddle of Personality. With this psycho- 
logical background I suggest that you read The 
Testing of Diana Mallory, if you have not done 
so already, and The Winterfeast, by Charles 
Rann Kennedy. 

For a glimpse into art, and a study of an 
interesting personality as well, I suggest the 
volume William Blake, by Arthur Symons. An- 
other course of reading might be the French 
writers of the romantic school, and I know of 
no more interesting volume than that by George 
Brandes entitled Main Currents in Nineteenth- 
Century Literature, The Romantic School. 

[ do not know whether you read French or 
not, but I am quite certain that after having 
read this volume of George Brandes you will 
want to read numerous novels to which he re- 
fers, and this you will do either in the original 
or in translation. 

Another course of reading would be a study 
of the novels of Henry James, Thomas Hardy, 
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and George Meredith. Still another would be 
the plays of Bernard Shaw, Ibsen, and Maeter- 
linck. 

I have now indicated to you a number of 
courses which may or may not appeal to you, 
but in any case I hope you will write me again 
and let me know whether you mean to take any 
of them up, or, having taken some one of them 
up, Write me your impressions of what you read, 
and I shall be very glad to discuss with you 
writer and book or any other phase of your 
reading which occurs to you. 

I am greatly interested in Our Home Study 
Club and so venture to send an appeal for help. 
Can you give me some suggestions for a paper 
on French art, to be read before 
club? TI would like to illustrate 
Thank you for your help—Muitss H. H. 

In your recent letter you do not what 
period of French art you mean to study, but if 
no definite time has been allotted you, I would 
advise you to make your paper on the Barbizon 
School. This includes the group of modern 
painters, the four famous ones being Millet, Rous 
seau, Corot, and Barye. There is an interesting 
book entitled, The Barbizon School, profusely 
illustrated, by Charles Sprague Smith. You 
would find it most interesting to take this book 
as a basis for your paper, giving short bio 
graphical sketches of the artists, mentioning cer- 
tain examples of their works, where they are to 
be found, and when they were painted. In addi 
tion, I would recommend that you read Steven 
son’s Forest Notes, which give an ideal account 
of the Forest of Fontainebleau. Also, if you have 
access to the recently published book by Will H. 
Low, entitled A Chronicle of Friendship, which 
is full of delightful reminiscences of the life of 
the art students in Paris and Barbizon forty 
years ago, you will find it a valuable account of 
that period. 

if you expect to make your study of French art 
at an earlier period, I recommend the two books 
by Lady Dilke—French Art in the Seventeenth 
Century, and French Art in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. If I can help you in any other way, do 
not hesitate to ask. Since you wish to illustrate 
your paper, the best suggestion I can make is 
this: that you write to a firm whose address I 
am sending you by mail, and ask for their cat- 
alogue of French art. From this you will be 
able to select pictures of Corot, Rousseau, and 


our literary 


it if possible ; 


say 





Millet. Of course there are a number of other 
artists of fame and distinction—Madame Le 
Brun, Meissonier, Rosa Bonheur, Doré, L’Her- 


You see, you have a wide field 
The cost of these pictures 
Let me hear from you 


mitte, and others. 
from which to choose. 
is from two cents up. 
again. 
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MILKWEEDCREAM 


We want every woman in America to send for a liberal free 
sample of Milkweed Cream and our booklet telling of the wonderful 
results that follow its daily use. Write today before you forget. 
































This is the one toilet cream that has proved its merit. 


Milkweed Cream is not a new thing. Your grandmother used 
it and her matchless complexion testified to its worth. 


It is nature’s own aid to beauty—a skin tonic. A 
very little applied gently to the face, neck and 
hands, night and morning, cleans out the tiny 
pores, stimulates them to renewed activity 
and feeds and nourishes the inner skin 
and surrounding tissues. The certain 
result of this is a complexion 
clear and brilliant in color- 
ing—a skin soft and smooth 
without being shiny— 
plump, rounded cheeks 
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from which all lines Milkweed 

and wrinkles have ten Eimenay Cream is 
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away. complexion faults. It 
has a distinct therapeu- 
tic action on the skin and 
its glands. [Excessive rubbing 
or kneading is not only unneces- 
sary, but is liable to stretch the skin 
and cause wrinkles. Milkweed Cream 

is absorbed by the skin like dry ground 
absorbs rain. Thus the pores are not clogged 
up, irritated or enlarged as they are by having stuff 
forced into them by rubbing. Milkweed Cream is 
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dainty, fastidious and refined—a necessary toilet luxury 
for every woman who values her personal appearance. 

Sold by all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00 a jar, or sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. Don't forget to write for the liberal 
free sample. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM & CO., 
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49 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


IMPROVES BAD COMPLEXIONS 
PRESERVES GOOD COMPLEXIONS 
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OUR HOME STUDY CLUB 


Will you be kind enough to send our club an 
outline for work on the history and literature of 
Germany, from the earliest times to a.v. 1200? 
Last year we studied French history for the same 
period, and this year we wish to cross the border 
into Germany. Any help you will give us will 
be much appreciated—Muiss L. F. K. 

The plan your club has adopted of studying 
the same period in different countries each suc- 
ceeding year is an excellent one, and I am won- 
dering what the verdict of your members will be 
as to whether the history of early France or 
that of Germany is the more interesting. The 
following outline of work which I send you I[ 
hope will be helpful, but if any questions arise 
which seem difficult, or if there is anything con- 
fusing about the outline, I shall be glad to give 
you explanations of it. 


THE EARLY GERMANIC TRIBES 
Reference: History of Germany, by C. T. 
Lewis. 
Charlemagne—7 68-814. 
Chaps. I.—IIL. 
(a) Conquests. 
(b) Meaning of Emperor of the Romans. 
(c) The Organization of the Church. 
(d) Significance of Title. Founder of the Ger- 
man Empire. 
(e) Aceounts of what he did for Education. 
(f) His Story in Literature. 
The Carlovingian Empire—814-918. 
Chaps. V.-IX. 
(a) The Sons and Grandsons of Charlemagne— 
Louis the Gentle, Bernard. 
(6) Division into High and Low German. 
(c) Division of Tribes. 
(d) Ruin of the Empire of Charlemagne. 
(e) Empire forming itself into Nations— 
Italy, Germany, France. 





The Saxon Empires—919-1024. 
Emperor of the House of Franconia, 1024-1125. 
The House of Hohenstaufen, 1128-1254. 
German Civilization under the Hohenstaufens. 

LITERATURE 

Reference: E Scherer. History of German 
Literature, Vol. I., Chaps. I-IV. 

Three Periods of Classical Literature: a.p. 600, 
A.D. 1200, A.D. 1800. 

First Year’s Work: A.D. 600—a.p. 1200. The 
Heroic Songs, to Songs of the Crusades. 

Books of Reference: The History of Germany 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Time 
(1848), by Wolfgang Menzel; Imperial (Ger- 
many, by Sidney Whitman: Germany, by Ma- 
dame de Staél; Germany, by Heinrich Heine 
(intended to supplement Madame de Staél’s 
Germany); Germany, Past and Present, by 8S. 
Baring Gould: Memoirs of the House of Brand- 
enburg, by Leopold von Ranke. 

The book for the basis of your study of Ger- 
man literature I advise to be History of German 
Literature, by E. Scherer. This is comprehen- 
sive, and at the same time it is very readable. 
I am quite sure that I have outlined a sufficient 
amount of work to keep your members busy fer 





the meetings the rest of the year, but if you 
fail short, I shall be glad to write again. 

Will you be kind enough to tell me where I 
can obtain information in regard to the Germans 
as American citizens? I expect to prepare a 
paper on this subject for our club, and would be 
glad to know of magazine articles which would 
assist me in my work. Thank you for any help 
you can give me.—Mrs. W. B. 

The Home Study Club is very glad to send you 
the information you wish in regard to articles 
on the subject of Germans as American Citizens. 
The following list from some of the best maga 
zines will give you a variety of opinions, and un 
doubtedly the access you have to a good library 
will enable you to procure these magazines: 
“The German [Immigrant in America,” Outlook, 
vol. 73, p. 260. ‘‘ The Phantom Peril of German 
Immigration,” by S. von Sternberg, North Amer- 
ican Review, 183; 641 (excellent). “ German 
Influence in America,” by J. G. Rosengarten, 
Lippincoit, 69; 501. “German Soldiers in the 
Wars of the United States,” Lippincott, 70; 
437. “Little Germany in New York,” Current 
Literature. May, 1902. ‘Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans,” New England Magazine, July, 1902. 
“United States of Germany,” by Carl Sehurz. 
Independent, March 20, 1902. “ Better Under- 
standing between Germans and Americans,” 
Outlook, December 16, 1899. “German Element 
in the United States,” Harper’s WEEKLY, June 
4, 1904. “German Contributions to American 
Progress,” by H. H. Fick, Educational Review, 
February, 1902. 

IT am to have a paper on the subject “ The Edu- 
cational System of England.” Will you kindly 
tell me sources of information on this general 
topic? I have access to a good library.—Mrs. 
B. F. J. 

You certainly have a most interesting topic for 
your paper, “The Educational System of Eng 
land,” and, as you are within reach of libraries. 
I give vou the following list of books and maga- 
zine articles which may help you in your work. 
[I would advise you first to consult The States- 
man’s Year-Book for 1908, pages 34 to 42, as this 
gives a very complete account of the schools and 
their relation to the government in England at 
the present time. For magazine articles I sug- 
gest the following: 

“Edueational Movement in England,” School 
Review, vol. 10, p. 649. “ Educational Situation 
in England, 1904,” School Review, vol. 13, p. 105. 
“Salaries in English Secondary Schools,” Th: 
Contemporary. vol. 78, p. 275. “ The Education 
Bill of 1906,” Nineteenth Century, vol. 59. p. 705. 
“Amendments of the Bill,” Contemporary, vol. 
89, p. 380. The following books, which will be 
worth your looking into, are: Studies in Second- 
ary Education, by A. H. D. Acland. Reports on 
Elementary Schools, by Matthew Arnold.  Ele- 
mentary Education, by Sharpless. 

Probably you will not have opportunity or time 
to read all of these books that I have suggested, 
so I would advise your using the information 
which you will obtain in The Statesman’s Year- 
Book as the basis of vour paper. 
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Don't Buy 


Silver Butter-Spreaders 
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Let us give you a full set free—a set that would 
cost you $3.00 in the jewelry stores. 





These Butter-Spreaders are Wm. Rogers 
& Sons’ famous AA triple plate. 

Nothing on any table to-day is more 
dainty—more refined. 

And these are of the Armour lily pat- 
tern—the prettiest pattern of all. 

It 1s a special design, copyrighted by Ar- 
mour & Co. Other concerns make similar 
offers, but from stock patterns. Ours is 
an exclusive pattern. You cannot buy 
anything hike it. 

Sooner or later you'll want Butter- 
Spreaders. Why not get them now? 


Simply send us one top from a small 
jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef, or send 
the paper certificate underneath. Send 
with it 1oc to cover the cost of packing 
and carriage. 

We'll then send you one of these beauti- 
ful Spreaders. 

For six tops or certificates and roc with 
each, we'll send you a full half dozen 
Spreaders. Thus, by simply paying the 
catriage and package charges, you get 
: $3.00 set of these silver Spreaders 
ree. 


Armours 


Extract 


We do this because we want you to know what 
it means to use Armour’s Extract of Beef. Not 
in the sick-room—not for beef tea, but in the 
kitchen for adding new flavor and richness to 
every meat dish. 

The Germans and French use fifty times as 
much as Americans do. That is one of the rea- 
sons why they’re supposed to be better cooks. 

See how rich and delicious it makes your brown 
gravies. Learn what it adds to “left-overs.”’ 

When you know, you won't allow the cook to 
prepare one meal without it. 

Use Armour’s, because it has four times the 
strength. Armour’s goes four times as far. 
The directions are always— 


Use One-Fourth as Much 
Armour’s is concentrated. 
So don’t jidge Armour’s by extracts of beef 
which are but one-fourth as good. 


of Beef 


Extracts costing a trifle less go but one-fourth 
as far. 

We are making this offer for your good and ours. 

If you don’t buy fifteen times six jars in the 
future, we'll lose on the six you do buy. For the 
Spreaders we give are worth more than you pay 
for the extract. 

But use one jar and you'll use a hundred and 
then a hundred more. 

For you won't get along without Armour’s 
Extract of Beef, once you taste a dish flavored 
with it—once you know what it saves. 

So buy your first jar of the druggist or grocer 
to-day. 

Send your first top or certificate for the first 
Butter-Spreader. 

Judge by that Spreader if you want the rest to 
make up this elegant Rogers set. When sending 
the tops, address Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Dept. J. 


ARMOUR 4x» COMPANY 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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N enterprising girl in one of our large 
A cities recently wanted quite a little sum 
of money for a particular purpose. She 
could not save it from her allowance, nor did 


she feel justified in asking her father for it. 
So she set her brains to work, with this re- 


sult: She had availed herself of the services of 
an excellent hair-dresser and scalp specialist, 
and knew that while Madam X had a good 


business she would like to increase it. She also 


knew that a personal friend of her own and a 
prominent society woman was one of Madam’s 
clients. To this lady she went and obtained 


her permission to enclose her visiting-card in 
all notes she might write recommending Madam 
X. She then wrote a graceful, personal little 
note on the best of paper and showed it to 
Madam X as her idea of advertising. Madam 
was charmed with the plan, but conservative 
in her views, and made the payment contingent 
on the returns. The experiment worked beau- 
tifully. Some eight hundred notes, with card 
enclosed, were sent out, and the results were 
most gratifying. Others in business applied to 
the girl with the idea, and her extra money 
was not only earned, but still comes in. 


Here is a hint for a girl who wishes to make 
an inexpensive and welcome gift to some friend 
blessed with a summer cottage and its open fire- 
places. A wood-carrier, which will save a good 
many trips to the wood-pile, is made of a wid :h 
of canvas or duck. If possible get linen duck, as 
it is most durable, though less used than for- 
merly. Take a piece forty-five inches long, fold 
over a hem at each end, and run a round stick 
through it, about as big as a broom-handle. Put 
a loop of rope in the middle of each end of the 
canvas, and there you have a commodious wood- 
carrier which can be folded snugly when not in 
use and placed in the wood-basket. Of course 
if one could get a small well-tanned hide it 
would make a very handsome carrier, with brass 
rods at the ends laced on with leather thongs. 
This should have either round, stuffed leather 
or brass handles. 


A girl who has travelled a good deal says that, 
after all, there is no better shoe-bag for patent- 
leathers than the long sleeves of woven under- 
vests. Gather the wrist end, and fasten it. Tack 
a ribbon or tape to the wide end long enough to 
go around the parcel and tie, or just long enough 
to tie around it as it is gathered by the hand 
over the shoes. 


Some women’s skins (and they are often very 
beautiful ones) are so oily that an unlined silk 
blouse is soon soiled across the shoulders. <A 
good way to prevent this misfortune is to baste 





in a yoke lining of soft lawn or China silk or 
even chiffon. The feeling of freshness alone is 
quite worth the trouble of renewing them from 
time to time. It is a good plan also to baste 
narrow facings of thin, soft material inside the 
neck-bands and around the armholes of one’s best 
gowns. 

the menu-cards a novel idea 
is brought from Germany. For this purpose 
tiny brass animals and birds are beautifully 
designed. They can now be obtained in this coun- 
try. The one objection to their use seems to be 
their fitness for “souvenirs.” A young woman, 
who had just received a set of these attractive 
little toys, proudly used them for a luncheon. 
In the general movement at its conclusion 
did not notice that her guests had calmly ap 
propriated her property. Afterward, just as she 
had made the discovery that one lone brass bird 
was brooding over the deserted table, the tele- 
phone rang, and a familiar voice lamented to her 
that one of her late guests had forgotten to take 
the “ souvenir,” but assured her that it would b 
sent for at once! 


For holding 


she 


In sewing on buttons without shanks, put a 
pin between the button and the garment. Re- 
move it and twist the thread around several 
times before fastening off. It will button as 
easily as a shank button. 


A pretty souvenir of a summer outing is a 
necklace of the quartz crystals which can be 
found on any pebbly beach. When polished 
they look like moonstones. Those chosen for a 
necklace should be about as large as a marble. 
They are oval in shape, and may be each set in 
a plain band of gold, and joined together by 
gold links. 


A young girl, who always makes her own 
dainty lingerie, thought that too much time 


had to be spent in running and taking out the 
ribbons. She finally thought of a plan by which 
much time could be saved without detracting 
from the becomingness of her underwear, es- 
pecially chemises. She makes a cord of darning- 
cotton, threading it like ribbon through the 
beading or the embroidered eyelets, and finishes 


the ends with tiny ball tassels of the cotton. 
For the chemise neck alone ten yards of four- 
strand cotton doubled, then twisted, then 
trebled, make a good length, allowing for bow 


knot. 
So far she has used only white, and of course 


that washes perfectly, but she proposes to try 
blue for some nightgowns. There is also a sort 
of khaki-colored cotton that washes, and would 


be dainty and becoming. 
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we YOR 
EASHHIONS 


“NATIONAL” 


Wearing Apparel 


For Women, Misses and Children 
Spring Style Book and Samples— FREE 
The a st: nn i pile Book is truly called 
the ‘‘Co plete Book of NEW YORK Fashions.” 
To all womankind it is the most interesting Style 
Book publishe 


From the + Christy Girl Cover, ** reproducing a 
painting made for the ATION: AL” by Mr 
Howard Chandk r Christ; , thro vugh to the last page 
li ivery page « ronag is a 
» YOU—shx 
pla e some new “St vle 
to bec« ningr 1e 


“ae Million Women will receive this Styte Book 


; - mu can be one of 
| is YOU RS. but you need to act “NOW to write 
TO-DAY. 1 Say “Send the Complete 
ama maga e Book —FREE ’ If you wish 


samples be re for thet 


| “NAT a Tailored Suits 


og om tye hl lua *35 | 


Spring Style Book and Samples 
FREE 


| 
=| 


\ Book (Sent Free) « ntains Fashion Plate 
howing New York's Suits and Skirts for 
mer ~ And you can have 
wr Skirts Made To Your 
W hoice of er 4 


First of all, the “ NATIONAL”’ Style 


And Twenty-One Years’ experience in fittis ig and “ NATIONAL” Ready-Made — 
pleasing Thailami lion As ‘wil ‘iiyer a l please you Thi silat ‘NATIONAL Stvle Bo 
"NA (ON: AL” su fully illustrates all t ving Ready Made ‘Gar 
7 -all sold at ‘NATIONAL Money-Saving Prices, 
guaranteed and postage or express charges prep aid br us 
Sag s : Millinery Silk Dresses Petticoats Corsets 
Each ‘*‘ NATIONAL” Garment has the “ NATI( NAL Waists Lingerie Dresses Jackets Hosiery 
G 7U AR, AN’ r EE TAG” atta h 1 lis is our signed guar- Skirts House Dresses Rain Coats Neckwear 
‘ays: “ Your money back if you ask for it Ki linUnderwear Plumes Sweaters 
Ve prepay expre harge yn all “N ATI Nu \L” Tub Suits Knit Underwear Belts Boys’ Clothing 
. awaew 4 f the United State Misses’, Girls’ and Infants’ Wear 


Write for the FREE *‘ NATIONAL" Style Book. 


If you wish samples, state the colors you prefer—sampfles are sent only when asked for. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO.), new" York’ cir 


: . ” 
Mail Orders Only Lecueet eee Cueeras No Agents or Branch Stores 


ney JACK 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 
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OST necessary in the spring outfit is the 

utility suit, which will serve for early 

spring and autumn wear, and for cool 
days and travelling all summer. For this we 
show a most practical design which is good for 
new material, and possible as a model for re- 
eutting a half-worn but unfashionable suit. The 
old skirt eut in eleven gores may be shaped 
down to the narrow form now used instead of 
the flare of past years. The band at the foot of 


PRACTICAL STREET 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 742 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 25 cents for coat and 25 cents for skirt 


SUIT. 


- 2 Ab 
iS 
SMART BATHROBE. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 743 
Sizes, small, medium, and larg: 
Price, 25 cents. 


the skirt is a help where a skirt must be length- 
ened, and the yoke form of coat is an easy one 
to use in remodelling a suit where the shoulders 
are too narrow and one has new material to use. 
Checked materials, stripes, and the so-called in- 
visible plaids are good to use for~ such suits. 

The bathrobe is a simple pattern which may 
be used for flannel or cotton ecrépe. It is faced 
around the neck and wrists with a contrasting 
material, and the pockets have turn-over laps of 
this material. 
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onders of the Attic 


Diamond Dyes Make Old Clothes New 


‘Last Spring I had such success with Diamond Dyes in making over some clothes, 
that I have used them a lot ever since. Diamond Dyes have never failed me, and I look 
always at the package to see that 1 am right. I have never found any other satisfactory 


dyes.” 
MRS. H. M. MEEHAN, St. Louis 


Don’t be Fooled by a Substitute 


Some dealers will try to tell you a ‘‘ pretty story” about 
some ‘‘just-as-good” dye. They know botier, so do you, and 
so do the ae? of women who have used Diamond Dyes. 

Don't be fooled into buying any substitute for Diamond 
Dyes. There is no other ‘‘ Just-as-go.d.” There are plenty of 
inferior dyes, but only one standard dye— Diamond Dyes. 


Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed: 


Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the World and always give perfect results. You must be sure 
that you get the real Diamond Dyes and the kind of Diamond Dyes adapted to the article you intend to 


dye. 
Beware of Diamond Dyes. Imitators who make only one kind of dye, claim that their imitations will gi 
Wool, Silk, or [= ree Ca ener; equally well. ie Ry 2, is false, because no dye that will give the finest results on W 
Cotton, Linen, or other | ~ —gs ‘ble fibres. For this bt 
—_., ool, and Diamond Dyes f ‘or Cotton. 
Diamond Dyes for Wool cannot be used for coloring Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, but are 
especially adapted for Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres, which take up the dye quickly. 
Diamond Dyes for C otton are especially adapted for Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres, 
which take up the dye slowly. 
“Mixed Goods,” also Known as “Union Goods,” are made chiefly of either Cotton, Linen, or other 
vegetable fibres. For this reason our Diamond Dyes for Cotton are the best dyes mz ude for these goods, 


Diamond Dye Annual—Free Send us vour name and address (be sure to men- 

tion your dealer’s name and tell us whether he 
sells Diamond Dyes) and we will send you a copy of the New Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of 
the Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all FREE. Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
Atall Reliable Dealers--Insist upon the Genuine 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


HE new three-gore skirt, suitable for 
Tos material, is such a simple mode! 

that it is easily fitted, the only pos- 
sible difficulty being in the matter of judg 
ment as to how much it should be fitted 
in at the waist. The top should be at 
tached to a fitted and boned girdle, which 
may be detached when the skirt is to be 
laundered. This girdle is a part of the 





PLAIN SHIRTWAIST. NO. 748. 


pattern. The waist pattern is the best lingerie model of 
the season. It is so cut that the fulness is caught in 
across the side by the embroidery. With any embroidery 
design some little spray of flowers or end of ribbon may be 
earried across to the armhole, or a plain simple scallop 
pattern may be drawn there to hold the fulness. 

The embroidery design illustrated is No. 191, which was 
issued last year. To this we have added a skirt design. 
which includes the panel and the border design as shown. 
The cuff design is used here 
for stamping each panel of 
the parasol. 

No. 191 includes waist de- 
sign, hat, and belt (for those 
who prefer it to the Empire 
skirt), and No. 191A in 
cludes the two designs for 
the skirt. 

The new shirtwaists are 
quite simple, but the yoke is 
} an almost universal feature. 

Plain gathers, tiny tucks, or 





f Fe. broad tucks may be used, 

a SS and simple embroidery may 
adorn the fronts. Next 
month we shall show some 

oe simple designs for such em- 
broidery. 





The knowledge that the 
shirtwaist is really to re 
NEW LINGERIE WAIST. NO. 749. main will bring joy to many 
women who have been sadly 
predicting its downfall. They 
may feel certain, however. 


Price, 15 cents 


THREE-GORE SKIRT. NO. 750. 





ee 2c cent . ‘ 

Price, 25 cent that a garment which is at 
Embroidery Design for Waist and Hat, No. rot. once so useful and so uni , 
are _ . : / 

Price, 50 cen versal will survive many 


For Skirt, No. r91A. Price, so cents radical changes of fashion. TUCKED SHIRTWAIST. NO. 747. 
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Fitting your 
own back 










eumatic Dress Form 


reproduces your exact figure. Make your own gowns, or have them 
made by your modiste, without the tiresome " trying-on" process. 
The same form may be used by any number of persons by chang- 
ing lining (see below). All Harper’s Bazar Special Model 
Patterns are made over this Pneumatic Dress Form. 

Call and see demonstration or write for Booklet " F-7." 
DELOS SMITH COMPANY, Sore AcentTs For 


" PNEU FORM co.” When not in us¢, collapse and pack 


156 Fifth Ave. (N.W. cor. 20th St.), New York in box base 









HManging your own skirt 


¥ ITs YOU 
= Pa 


Pneumatic Arm 
(Adjustable) 


¢ 


ALL THESE LININGS ARE ON SAME SIZE FORM 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 

















OMPROMISES are the rule, not the excep- 


tion, in this winter's gowns. While the 
fashionable Empire, princess, and Direc- 


toire lines are the goal toward which women 
look longingly, comparatively few women of aver- 
age means can reach this:goal. The really ar- 
tistic gown of the one-piece cut necessitates 
either a perfect figure or unusual ‘skill in dress- 
making for anything like a satisfactory result. 
This is why the compromise gown is the rule. 
It is designed so as to decrease the difficulties of 
making, and it is cut on lines that are possi- 
ble to a. graded pattern, which the average home 
dressmaker can fit, or that a woman can fit on 
herself or on a dress form. 

The two afternoon gowns, Nos. 727 and 728, are 
such compromise gowns. They are made with 
belts, and so are much easier to fit than a one- 


piece dress. They have the new sleeves in two 





727. 


NO. 
, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 50 cents. 


PANELLED HOUSE GOWN. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


TWO PRETTY AFTERNOON 








GOWNS 





No. 728. 


GOWN. 


SIMPLE EMPIRE 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 25 cents for waist or skirt. 


distinctly different forms, and the simple, rather 
scant skirts of the present fashion. In No. 727 
lace is shown in bodice and sleeves, but tucked 
net may be substituted and is just as fashion- 
able. The sleeve of alternate tucks of the dress 
material and of lace or narrow-tucked net is one 
of the best models just now. The bib front of the 
skirt panel gives the gown a one-piece effect, and 
yet it may be made entirely separate from the 
waist, so that two different waists may be used 
with the one skirt and the “ bib” buftoned into 
place when changed from one to the other. <A 
dark waist of cloth and net may be worn for 
some occasions, and at other times one of crépe 
de Chine to mateh the gown. 

The bodice and undersleeve of No. 728 is of 
a fancy net, plain or embroidered in the popular 
végétale floss in a simple set pattern. 
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LE WAISTS 


are decreed to be the thing 
for Spring and Summer. Three \ 
“yards of Serpentine will make one. 


/ Retains its Crinkle 


You will find it in all the _ best | 
shops, at not more than twenty 
cents a yard. 


SAMPLES SENT 
FREE 





























B PACIFIC MILLS, BOSTON} 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


RETTY dresses for the little ones are a 
very simple matter if a mother secures a 
good pattern and a few helpful words of 
advice how to choose or plan the wardrobe. 
These designs give a variety of choice—one a 
plain school dress, the other a practical after- 
noon dress for the little girl for early spring, 
with its short velvet or velveteen coat, and last 
a-warm reefer for the small boy. 
Any one of these dresseS can be made at very 


GUIMPE FROCK. 
No. 744 


Ny 


small cost, so little trimming is required and 
such a small quantity of material. 

The school dress, with washable guimpe, may 
be had in good material for a dollar and a half. 
It will require only two antl three-quarter yards 
of twenty-seven-inch-wide goods or one yard and 
seven-eighths of forty-eight or fifty-two-inch 
width. To make a pretty finish scallop the edge 
of the hem, the neck, and armholes with silk— 
two balls will be sufficient. Three-quarters of a 
yard of satin dn the bias will make the sash. 
Linen in‘fancy colors or in the natural brown 
or in. white may well be used for this style of 
dress; or plaid ginghams make pretty frocks. 

The reefer coat may be made of a heavy whip- 
cord which can be bought at a men’s clothing 
_ Store with greater satisfaction. It will be wise 


BOY’S OR GIRL’S REEFER. 
No. 745 
Sizes, 4, 6, 8, and 1o years for all three. 


to get a good serviceable quality. One should 
pay not less than two dollars a yard. But as 


one yard of the fifty-two-inch width, in which 
these materials usually come, will o enough, the 
whole coat, with the buttons and the velvet col- 
lar, will cost only a dollar and a half if no lining 
is desired. Blue serge would cost even less, and, 
with velvet collar to match, or a serge collar and 
brass buttons, it is very effective and serviceable. 
The reefer is cut in the same style for boys and 
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CHILD’S COMBINATION SUIT. 
No. 746 
Price, 15 cents each 


for girls. It is a particularly useful garment for 
spring and summer. 

The last dress is prettiest with a striped or 
plain skirt, though it may be made entirely of 
velvet or velveteen. The coat will take a yard 
and three-quarters of twenty-seven-inch-wide vel 
vet, a good piece of which may be had for a 
dollar and a quarter a yard. The skirt, if made 
of striped woollen goods, will require a yard and 
three-eighths of fifty-two-inch width at sixty 
eents a yard. This will add one dollar and 
thirty-nine cents to the dollar ninety-five. 

The edge of the coat may be trimmed with a 
plaid silk braid or satin cut in bias bands. 

The patterns for all of these are exact and 
cut to medium size. It will be impossible to 
make a mistake if their directions are followed. 
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HE silk bazaars of Cairo are world 
famous. The rough silks displayed 
in them appeal to the artistic sense of 


Oriental women as no other fabrics can. 


Adapted from the Orientseveral seasons ago, 
these rough silks will be more fashionable 
this Spring and Summer than ever before. 


Queen of them all is 


La Tossa 
<7 
Szlk 
Have at least one dress made of La Tossa 
Silk. Its rough individuality and satiny 


sheen is exactly suited to the fashion re- 


quirements of the well-dressed woman. 


27 inches wide, $1.25 a yard. 


The selvage is marked ‘“‘La Tossa, a 
Suskana Silk.”” Have your dress- 


maker insist that she receives the genuine. 


@ Write to-day for our booklet. It contains samples of 
all the Suskana Silks, and will prove a valuable silk 
style guide to you. 


SUSQUEHANNA SILK MILLS 
24 West 17th Street New York 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 





Good Jorm 


ntertainment 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 
Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed stamped 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
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The Bazar’‘s correspondence 


envelope in their letters. All questions sh uld contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication 


A. L. K.—Stationery and handkerchiefs with a 
narrow black border are usually used during the 
first year of mourning. If, however, you intend 
to wear mourning for two years for your mother, 
it would not be inappropriate to continue to use 
the black-bordered stationery and handkerchiefs 
as long as you wear the mourning. 

Simple refreshments for an evening card-party 
for either ladies or gentlemen are as follows: 

1. Cheese, pickle and egg sandwiches, fruit 
punch, small cakes, and candy. 

2. Little hot biscuits about an inch and a half 


in diameter, buttered, and filled with deviled 
ham; coffee; thin wafer cookies covered with 
nuts; candy. 


3. Sandwiches, lemonade, ices, and cakes. 

Miss M. C. G.—-I am very glad to assist you 
with vour supper party. You say you mean to 
have grapefruit or a fruit punch, and then; later, 
fruit salad. This would not give sufficient va- 
riety, so | would suggest that for the fruit salad 
you substitute an egg and anchovy salad made 
in this way: On individual plates have a few 
leaves of lettuce, using only the small ones, and 
on these a hard-boiled egg standing up. This 
you accomplish by cutting off a piece at one end 
so as to secure a flat surface. Cut the egg into 
four sections, but not all the way; only enough 
to have it opened so that into this open space 
you can put a little anchovy paste, and then to 
hold these slices apart put cross sections of an 
olive stuifed with pimolas. On top have a spoon- 
ful of mayonnaise. If served on a large platter 
have the mayonnaise in the centre of the dish 
and the eggs arranged on the lettuce leaves 
around the edge of the platter. 

[f you begin your supper with grapefruit it 
adds much to the flavor if you fill the centre 
with raspberry jam or maple sugar. These are 
the only suggestions I would make about your 
menu except to ask whether you mean to serve 
tea or coffee. If you serve tea, unless it be 
iced tea, which you would have in high glasses, 


you should pour it at the table. If coffee, you 
will serve it after the finger-bowls have been 


placed on the table and all the dishes removed 
This would be served in small cups and not 
poured at the table. 

In regard to the serving of the supper, and 
the proper way to set the table, I refer you to 
the 1907 November number of the BAzAr, page 
1120. where you will find a most interestinz 


article by Christine Terhune Herrick, who is the 
authority on the subject, and | also suggest that 
you buy a copy of her hook entitled The Eapert 
Vaid Serrant. 





When you bring your company into the dining- 
room the place-plate should be in position, and 
then when you are all seated the waitress will 
put on each plate the saucer or plate which has 
the grapefruit upon it. When this course is over 
the waitress lifts both plates and lays a warm 
one at each place to be ready for the creamed 
chicken course. 

G. H.-—Invitations to church weddings and to 
large formal receptions of any kind do not re 
quire answers, but it is customary to send ecards, 
if one does not go, to arrive the day of the 
wedding or reception. 

There is no objection whatever to a woman 


of thirty-five dining with a man in a public 
place. 
Mrs. L. H. N.—An entertainment made up 


of living pictures would be very attractive for 
your club reception. In these, well-known pic 
tures are represented by means of living models. 
They must, of course, have appropriate costumes, 
must practise the art of posing, and you must 
have a fitting frame for your pictures. You will 
need a small stage, or something of that nature. 
A raised platform will serve the purpose, with 
curtains which may easily be drawn in front of 
it. You must also study the subject of lighting 
the pictures very carefully, This kind of an en- 
tertainment will requite somé work in prepara- 
tion, but it is agreeable work, and_I think your 
friends will'enjoy preparing for ft as much as 
the others will enjoy seeing it Appropriate 
subjects may be taken from’ the paintings of 
Reynolds, Lawrence, Vandyke, Rubens, _Rem- 
brandt, etc. For refreshments bave fruit punch; 
lettuce, pickle, and chicken sandwiches; ices and 
fancy cakes. At this season of the year you 
can decorate your rooms very attractively with 
pink, red, or white roses, 

WeppINc ReGREtTs.—Regrets to a wedding in- 
vitation are sent in exactly the form in which the 
invitation itself is worded. One may be worded 
in this way: 

Mr. and Mrs. John Smith deeply regret that 
they will not be able to accept the kind invita- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Jones for the marriage of 
their daughter on March tenth, at nine o’clock. 

L. E. A.—You do not tell me at what time your 
euchre party is to be—whether in the afternoon 
cr in the evening—but I suggest refreshments 
which will be appropriate for the evening: 

Chicken bouillon with whipped cream, 
Creamed crab meat, with green peppers chopped 
up in the cream. 

Fruit salad with mayonnaise dressing. 

Ice cream with ginger sauce poured over it. 
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1848 
ner’s Satin 


Skinner's. 


GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO SEASONS, OR WE 
WILL RE-LINE THE GARMENT FREE OF CHARGE 


HEN Dry Goods stores, Dressmakers, and Writers of Fashion 

Articles constantly recommend Skinner's Satin, isn’t this 

conclusive proof that Skinner's Satin is the most reliable 
lining for garments ? 

Remember that Skinner's Satin is always guaranteed to wear 
two seasons, whether used as a lining in Ready-Made garments or 
purchased separately at a Dry Goods store. 

The Ready-Made garment lined with Skinner's Satin should 


bear this guarantee label : 
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The Satin Lining | 


in this garment is 





William Skinner Mfg, Co. | 





ILYSS.SyINNIS 


It is sewed on the garment for your protection; so always insist on 
this Skinner Guarantee Label, and look for the name in the selvage. 
Also in purchasing Satin at dry goods stores, always look for 
“SKINNER’S SATIN,” which is woven into every inch of the sel- 
vage. This is for your protection, so do not be deceived by the 
red selvage, but Look for the Name in the Selvage. 
“A STORY OF SILKS AND SATINS” 


If your dealer does not handle Skinner’s Satin, write us for samples. We will also send you 
a handsome booklet, ** A Story of Silks and Satins.” 
Address Dept. K, 107-109 Bleecker Street, New York City. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


Wrilham Skinner Manufacturing Co. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston 


SKINNER’S SATIN SKINNERSSATIN SKINNER'S SATIN SKINNERS SATIN 
~ 
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GOOD FORM 


M. D. H.—I think it would be attractive to 


AND 


have a Dutch candy-table at your fair. You, 
of course, cannot trim it with real tulips, but 
you can get artificial ones in paper or cloth, and 
you should have them apparently growing across 
the front of the booth in green window-boxes. 
Those who sell the candy should be dressed in 
a Dutch costume. The simplest one would be 
a full black skirt, with a wide blue apron reach- 
ing to the bottom of the skirt, a black waist 
opening at the throat in a point showing a coral 
necklace around the throat, short sleeves reach- 
ing about half-way down the upper arm and 
fitting very tight, and a big lace cap. You can 
find plenty of pictures of these costumes in the 
books on Holland, and can make one out of very 
inexpensive materials. Edward Penfield’s book 
on Holland contains colored illustrations which 
will help you, I am sure. 

There are, of course, characteristic Dutch 
candies—-many of them—and if you can find 
some of the recipes it will add interest to your 
table. You should also sell with the candy 
plenty of sweet chocolate, and if yow could add 
some of the little fried pancakes that the Dutch 
sel! at all their fairs, and for which they are 
so well known, that, too, would be original and 
interesting. They make these pancakes the same 
as we make ours—very large and very thin— 
and then roll them tightly, covering them with 


sugar. In the book entitled The Gate of the 
Netherlands, you will find the names of the 
Dutch cakes and of the Dutch candies; and 


the book itself may give you suggestions as to 
the trimming of your table. 

Bripe SnHower.—You do not tell me whether 
the linen shower is to be combined with a lunch- 
eon, dinner, or simply an evening entertainment. 
I would suggest that it be a luncheon. That 
seems the most appropriate. However, I will give 
a menu for the luncheon and also for refreshments 
in the evening. 

An appropriate luncheon would be as follows: 

Grapefruit with maraschino cherries. 
Bouillon in cups. 
Creamed scallops baked in 
French chops. 
French pease. 
Potatoes Parisienne. 
Tomato and green-pepper salad 
dressing. 
Orange ices; cakes. 
Coffee. 

For an evening entertainment 

will be appropriate: 
Chicken patties. 
Sandwiches, lettuce, nut, pickle, brown bread, 
and cheese. 
Orange salad. 
Vanilla ices; cakes. 
5 Coffee. 

A pink color scheme will be beautiful for the 
table and rooms. Use pink roses and dark red 
oak leaves. The combination is very effective. 
Have a large low bunch in the middle of the 
table, with a rose dropped here and there care- 
lessly on the cloth. For favors, since it is to be 


shells. 
French 


with 


the following 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


a shower, have tiny pink Japanese umbrellas 
at each plate. The guests can stick them into 
their hair. Tied to the little umbrella at the 
bride’s place have a tiny note in an equally tiny 
envelope. This note must contain a short jingle 
indicating the fact that there are mysterious 
packages concealed around the rooms which may 
be useful to her when found. The last line of the 
jingle should contain a key to the hiding-place 
of the first package. It must not tell too plain- 
ly, but just mysteriously suggest, so that there 
will be some interesting guessing. After the 
luncheon the hunt begins. When the first pack- 
age is found another jingle accompanies it, sug- 
gesting the hiding-place of another package, ete., 
through the entire number. If one of your num- 
ber can play the Wedding March on the piano 
while the search is proceeding, with some slight 
indication in the softness and loudness of the 
playing as to whether the searcher is nearing 
her object, it will add to the pleasure. 

The invitations should be written on note- 
paper quite informally, since a shower is sup- 
posed to be attended only by the intimate friends 
of the bride: 


MY DEAR 
linen shower combined to 





,—I am giving a luncheon and 
on Friday, April 





the twelfth, at one o’clock. Won't you come 
and bring your small contribution, or rather 
won’t you come at one o’clock and send your 


contribution during the morning? 


If there are any more details that I can add, 
won’t you write again? You can carry out the 
same plan whether the shower is given in con- 
nection with a luncheon or in the evening. 

Mrs. L. M.—Nappies are of so many shapes 
that I do not know to what use your red glass 
one could be put. If you could send me a small 
drawing of it my information would be more re- 
liable. When tea is served at a luncheon, the 
waitress passes the sugar and cream on a sniall 
tray. When one is serving tea for an afternoon 
reception, it is usually more convenient for the 
person serving it to ask each person just what 
she would like in her tea, and to put in the re- 
quired number of lumps of sugar or pieces of 
lemon, or to pour in the cream. Punch is not 
usually served at dinner; it is more frequently 
served with refreshments at an evening or after- 
noon reception or at an informal supper. If it 
is served at dinner, it is served through the din- 
ner just as one would serve claret or white 
wine. Sandwiches are not served at luncheons. 
They are served just as the punch is served—as 
refreshments at receptions, tea, informal evening 
parties, ete. 

Your knives and forks, which are an inch 
shorter than the regular dinner knives and forks, 
are to be used for salad or an entrée. It is 
perfectly permissible to use one shelf in your 
china-closet for pieces of silver. 

TEXxAS.—At a home wedding, which takes place 
at half past six o’clock, it would be better form 
not to wear hats. It is never good form to wear 
a hat with evening dress, but it is permissible 
to wear them with high-neck gowns. 
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You Can Build Your Figure 
ToFashion 's Requirements 


PON your corset, madam, depends the effect of your 
| gowns. , 

Just now the corset is peculiarly important—for the 
present modes require a foundation that must be absolutely 
correct—a long, sloping, hipless figure. 

But no matter in what mold nature has cast you, you can 
wear the gowns of to-day. Simply secure the model in The 
Gossard Corset that is designed for your figure—you will find 
one easily. 

For the woman who is stout there is a madel which molds 
her form into perfect symmetry, while it reveals the long, lithe, 
graceful lines so fashionable to-day. 

They enable you to secure the coveted flagship effect com- 
pletely obviating any bulge or heaviness blow the corset, 
avoiding the possibility of a broken line bigmeath the close- 
fitting gown. ty 


aj 





For the slender figure there are correctiv@?*models with softened lines, which, by in- 
ducing proper standing position, impart poise, compel deep breathing, straight shoulders. 


Note the special advantages offered in the New Gossard Corsets. 


Model “‘ 


G”’ has soft 


front extension at bottom which does not bind, but persuades perfect grace of upper limb. 
Model “K”’ has seven-inch opening at back and extra supporters of light tension and 
accurate adjustment to hold the figure in lines of beauty and comfort. 


(MST 
CORSETS 
They La ce Ty, Front” 


represent the American improvement upon the original front-lacing corset, “ L’Irrésist- 
ible,” designed by Madame Consuelo Foulde de Grasse, and created for her by Madame 
Margaine La Croix, the eminent designer of gowns and corsets, whose original conceptions 


formed woman’s spine. 


sides into perfect harmony. 


guaranteed not to break, warp or rust. 


and to see that it is correctly fitted. 


Corset,”’ and the New Figure Building. 


Importers Manufacturers 





in the revival of the Directoire gowns are now the rage of Paris. 
The Gossard Corset is made to conform to the Hogarth theory 
that the most beautiful line in art is the arch of a perfectly 


The Gossard Corset, because of its original patented design, is 
the only corset which produces the fixed or habit back, preserving 
these lines of beauty—and bringing the lines of waist, bodice and 


Gossard Electro-Bone Steels are far superior to whalebone— 


Thinking women will realize that one Gossard Corset at $5.00 is 
more economical than three ordinary corsets at $2.00 each. 

The Gossard Corset is for sale in each city, in the store which 
~anks first, and where fitters, trained by the manufacturers, will 
always be found to assist in the selection of the proper model, 


Increased factory facilities mean that you can now be absolute- 


ly sure of securing any Gossard Corset model promptly on request. 
Send to-day for our free book, “Concerning the Gossard 


The H. W. Gossard Co., D3 Steinway Hall, Chicago 


Retailers 
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ONE of the most fascinating books of the sea- 
son is The Spell, by William Dana Oreutt ( Har- 
per & Brothers). This charming story—a study 
of modern married life—is laid in Italy, and 
there could be no more effective setting for the 
tale. The plot is the old triangle—the husband, 
the wife, and another—this time, a woman; 
but the situation has been handled in a new 
and striking fashion. To say more would be to 
spoil the tale. Every one should read it. 

Among the output of Harper & Brothers are 
two great Lincoln books: Lincoln and the Sleep- 
ing Sentinel, by L. E. Chittenden,, and Remin 
iscences of Abraham Lincoln, by distinguished 
men of his time. Among those who have given 
these reminiscences here collected are Ulysses 
S. Grant, Benjamin F. Butler, Henry Ward 
Beecher. Walt Whitman, Robe*t G. Ingersoll, 
and others of equal rank, who had been brouglit 
into intimate contact with the great martyred 
President. Ingersoll speaks of Lincoln as “ the 
gentlest memory of our world.” Every contrib- 
utor to these reminiscences wrote his contribu- 
tion with genuine feeling and with that love 
of the man which Lincoln always evoked from 
those around him. Both the Harper Lincoln 
books make splendid reading. 

Young folks who look to the Harpers for the 
best books now offered them will be strongly 
interested in two new volumes brought out by 
this firm for their interest and instruction. Jn 
the Open is a fascinating little book adapted 
for children between the ages of seven and 
twelve, and written by William 0. Stoddard. 
There are Indian tales in this volume, and 
stories of hunting and fishing and camping, all 
of which will delight the youngsters. The sec- 
ond volume, Adventures at Sea, is for older 
children. and has to do with whale-hunts, 
wrecks, fires, storms, castaways, and thrilling 
rescues. “ Any boy with red blood in his veins 
will delight in these sea yarns. Every indul- 
gent parent should buy them for his children. 

Special interest is felt this winter in Harpers’ 
Picturesque Sicily, by William Agnew Paton. 
Messina still lives in the pages of this charming 
book, which is illustrated with very beautiful 
photographs of the region of the disaster. 

Mr. William H. Mallock’s book, An Immortal 
Soul (Harper & Brothers), is steadily making 
its way into the list of the best and most dis- 
eussed novels of the year. Mr. Mallock has 
chosen for his topie the absorbing psychological 
study of the double personality. This is al- 
ways a vital plot, and has never been handled 
better than_in Mallock’s strong novel. 

The Whole Family, the great novel written by 
William Dean Howells, Mary E. Wilkins Free- 
man, Mary Heaton Vorse, Mary Stewart Cut- 














ting, Elizabeth Jordan, John Kendrick Bangs, 
Henry James, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Edith 
Wyatt, Mary Shipman Andrews, Alice Brown, 
and Dr. Henry van Dyke, and published by the 
Harpers last autumn, after its brilliant serial 
publication in Harper’s Bazar, is steadily gain- 
ing in popular favor. Clubs are discussing it. 
Well-known essayists are comparing the work 
in the various chapters written by so many 
distinguished hands. Even aside, however, from | 
its writers and the unique method of its pub- 
lication, it is universally conceded that The 
Whole Family is a fine novel which would “ go” 
on its own merits even if it lacked as backers 
the splendid list of authors on its title-page. 

Mr. William J. Locke is one of the most lov- 
able and delightful of our modern writers. 
American readers know and love The Beloved 
Vagabond and The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne 
as thoroughly as Mr. Locke’s friends in Eng- 
land know and love them. Recently we have 
succumbed to the charms of another book of 
his—Septimus. Septimus is a singularly lov- 
able character. So is Clem Sypher, for that mat- 
ter, impossible as it seemed at first to make 
him so; and Emmy and her baby are so human 
that one expects them both to step out of the 
book and into the room. The novel is pub- 
lished by John Lane & Company. 

The indefatigable E. V. Lucas has produced 
in his little book, The Gentlest Art (Mac- 
millans). a collection of letters written by many 
famous persons. It includes, of course, little 
Marjorie Fleming’s first epistle, Macaulay’s 
boyish efforts, Lewis Carroll's letters to his lit- 
tle friends, several of Miss Austen’s charming 
notes, some of the best of Jane Welch Carlisle's, 
and many others not so well known. The se- 
lection is made with great taste. 

The Ibsen Secret, by Jennette Lee (Putnams), 
is a careful study of the prose dramas of Henrik 
Ibsen. Whether it may be called a * Key,” as the 
author claims in her sub-title, is an open question. 
At least there is no doubt of the interest of Mrs. 
Lee’s discussion of the matter, and of the logic 
of some of her conclusions. 

One of the most charming books recently writ- 
ten on the subject of old furniture is Robert 
Shackleton’s volume, In Quest of the Colonial, 
published by the Century Company. Mr. Shackle- 
ton is. a lover of beautiful things, especially of 
fine old furniture. He has a wide knowledge of 
his subject and a most entertaining literary 
style. His volume, therefore, is much more than 
merely informative. .It is thoroughly readable 
as well, and the reader is carried aféng a pleas- 
ant tide of reminiscence almost unconscious of 
the information she is quietly and pleasantly 
absorbing by the way. 
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What Will You 


CANNOT tell you how happy I am that 1 To Have 
] have been able to bring health and 

strength to 30,000 women in the past six 
years. Just think! this means a whole city. 
It is to my thorough study of anatomy, phys- 
iology and health principles, and to my 12 
years’ personal experience before I began my 
instructions by mail, that I attribute my mar- 
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Good Figure, 





Vibrant Health, 


Rested Nerves ? 


velous success. It would do your heart good to read the reports from my pupils—and I 
have done all this by simply studying Nature’s laws adapted to the correction of each individ- 


ual difficulty. If vital organs 
or nerve centers are weak, I 
strengthen them so that each 
organ does its work. 

I want to help every woman 
to be perfectly, gloriously 
well, with that sweet, per- 
sonal loveliness, which health 
and a wholesome, graceful 
body gives—a cultured, self- 
reliant woman with a definite 
purpose, full of the vivacity 
which makes you 


A Better Wife 

A Rested Mother 

A Sweeter 
Sweetheart 


You can easily remove the fat 
and it will 
Too Fleshy? | stay re- 

moved. I 
have reduced over 15,000 


women. One pupil writes me: 

“Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 pounds 
and I look 15 years younger. I have re- 
duced those hips and I feel so well | want 
to shout! I never get out of breath now. 
When I began I was rheumatic and con- 
stipated, my heart was weak and my 
head dull, and oh, dear, | am ashamed 
when I think how I used to look! 1 never 
dreamed it was allsoeansy. I thought I 
just had to be fat. I feel like stopping 
every fat wonianl see and telling her 
of you.” 














- I may need 
Too Thin? | to strengthen 
yourstomach, 


intestines and nerves first. A 


pupil whowas thin, writes me: 

“I just can’t tell you how happy I am. 
I am so proud of my neck andarms! My 
busts are rounded out and I have gained 
28 pounds; it has come just where I 
wanted it and I carry myself like an- 
other woman. 

“My old dresses look stylish on me 
now. I have not been constipated since 
my second lesson and I had taken some- 
thing for years. My liver seems to be 
all right and I haven't a bit of indiges- 
tion any more, for 1 sleep like a baby 











and my nerves are so rested. I feel 80 A CORSET IS NOT NEEDED FOR AGOOD FIGURE 


weil ali the time.” 











I bring each pupil to sym- 
metrical proportions and I 
teach her to sand and to walk 
in an attitude which bespeaks 
culture and refinement. A 
good figure gracefully carried 
means more than a pretty 
face. Nature’s rosy cheeks are 
more beautiful than paint or 
powder. I help you to 


Arise to Your Best! 


The day for drugging the 
system has passed. In the 
privacy of your own room, I 
strengthen the muscles and 
nerves of the vital organs, 
lungs and heart and start your 
blood to circulating as it did 
when you wereachild. I teach 
you to breathe, so that the 
blood is fully purified. 


You Can Be Well 
Without Drugs 


and the vital force gained by a 
forceful circulation relieves 
you of such chronic ailments as 


Constipation Duliness 

Torpid Liver Irritabtlity 

Indigestion Nervousness 

Rheumatism Sleeplessness 

Weaknesses Weak Nerves ° 
Catarrh 


by strengthening whatever or- 
gans or nerves are weak. 

I wish I could pul sufficient 
emphasis into these words to 
make you realize that you do 
not need to be ill, but that you 
can be a buoyant, vivacious, 
attractive woman in return for 
just a few minutes’ care each 
day in your own home. 


Individual Instruction — I 





give each pupil the individual, 





confidential treatment which 
her case demands. 


° telling me your faults in health or figure, and I will cheerfully tell you whether 1 can help you. I 
Write me today never treat a patient I cannot help. If I cannot help you I will refer you to the help you need. 
Send 10 cents for instructive booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 24, 57 Washington Street, Chicago 


Author ot ‘Growth in Silence,” “ Character as Expressed in the Body,”’ Etc. 
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Miss Cocroft’s name stands jor progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 
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Saturday, February 20 
BREAKFAST 
Hominy and cream. 





Broiled strips of ham; _ potato 
cakes; sally-lunn; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Oyster stew. 

and nut salad with 
mayonnaise. 


Cabbage 


Chocolate and cookies. 
DINNER 
Onion soup. 

Breaded veal chops; creamed 
carrots; potato puff. 
Deep tart of canned plums. 
Coffee. 


Sunday, February 21 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 
bacon; rice pancakes ; 
toast; coffee. 
t DINNER 
Roast chicken, currant jelly; 
baked cauliflower; sweet-potatoes. 
Celery and nut salad. 
Salmagundi jelly. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Hard-boiled eggs, Newburg; 
coffee. 
Preserved figs: chocolate cake. 


Broiled 


rolls ; 


Monday, February 22 


BREAKFAST 

with stewed 
finnan-haddie ; 
toast; coffee. 

LUNCHEON 
Baked potatoes stuffed with cream- 


figs. 
cream 


Cereal 
Panned 


ed codfish: stewed celery (from 
Sunday); tea. 
Chocolate cake. 
DINNER 
Cream of carrot soup. 


Chicken loaf with tomato sauce; 


breaded turnips; spiced pears. 
Suet pudding made with nuts, 
foamy sauce. 


Coffee. 


Tuesday, February 23 
BREAKFAST 
Baked bananas. 

Stewed kidneys: baked potatoes; 
hot rolls: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked beans; Boston brown bread ; 
tea. 
cheese and 
DINNER 
Roast breast of veal, stuffed: 
sweet-potatoes; rice and tomatoes, 
baked. 

Chicory salad. 

Fruit tapioca. 

Coffee. 


Cream cookies. 


Wednesday, February 24 
BREAKFAST 


Baked small sausages; fried ap- 


ples; corn and rice muffins: 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked macaroni and cheese; tea. 


Rice and raisin croquettes with 
maple sauce. 





DINNER 
Bean soup (baked beans from 
Tuesday and veal bones). 
Veal stewed with tomatoes (from 
Tuesday); scalloped potatoes; 
creamed cabbage. 
Apple fritters with caramel sauce. 
‘offee. 


Thursday, February 25 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit. 
Parsley omelette; creamed 
toes; whole-wheat muffins ; 
LUNCHEON 
eroquettes with 


pota- 
coffee. 


Macaroni tomato 


sauce (from Wednesday); tea; 
biscuits. 

Jam, cream cheese, and wafers. 
DINNER 

Hamburg steak in cakes’ with 

fried bananas; baked potatoes ; 

creamed parsnips. 
Watercress and French dressing. 


Nuts and raisins; coffee. 


Friday, February 26 


BREAKFAST 
Apples in rice cups. 


Codfish cakes; pop-overs; coffee. 
Doughnuts. 
LUNCHEON 
Clam fritters; hashed brown 
potatoes; tea. 
Sliced oranges and bananas. 
DINNER 
Baked weakfish, stuffed; cauli 


flower with Hollandaise sauce ; 
mashed potatoes. 
Celery salad. 
Mince pie. 
Coffee. 


Saturday, February 27 


BREAKFAST 
Creamed fish (from Friday) in 
individual dishes; muffins: coffee. 
Buckwheat cakes and syrup. 
LUNCHEON 


Baked stewed celery and cheese 
(from Friday): tea. 
Cocoanut cookies and preserves. 
DINNER 
Pork chops; stewed apple quar- 
ters; sweet-potatoes, browned ; 


pease. 
Bread pudding with 
Coffee. 


marmalade. 


Sunday, February 28 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit. 


Boiled eggs; toast; coffee. 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup. 
Roast beef; Yorkshire pudding; 


browned potatoes: baked gratcd 
corn. 
Vanilla ice-cream and maple 
sauce. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Fried oysters: celery and hard- 


boiled egg salad with mayonnaise ; 
coffee. 
Preserved peaches and cake. 


Monday, March 1 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream. 


Creamed dried beef; muffins; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Corn fritters (from Sunday) ; 
fried potatoes; tea. 
Cake. 
DINNER 


Pot-roast (from Sunday) with to- 
matoes;: baked sweet-potatoes ; 
baked Lima beans. 
String-bean salad with French 
dressing. 

Peach cottage pudding (peaches 
from Sunday). 

Coffee. 


March 2 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples and cream. 
Tomato omelette (from Monday) : 
hashed creamed potatoes; muffins ; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
croquettes (from Monday), 
brown sauce; cocoa. 
Oranges. 
DINNER 
Beet soup. 
Frenched pork tenderloins ; 
potatoes ; pease. 
Cabinet pudding. 
Coffee. 


Tuesday, 


Leef 


mashed 


“w 


Wednesday, March 
BREAKFAST 
and poached eggs; 
puffs; coffee. 
Fresh apple cake. 
LUNCHEON 
Cheese pudding; tea 
Chicory; hard-boiled egg slices, 
French dressing; crackers 
Jam and lady-fingers. 
DINNER (COMPANY) 

Cream of clam soup 
Creamed fish baked in individual 
dishes. 

Roast fore quarter of lamb, mint 
jelly; potato puff; pease in 
turnip cups. 
Grapefruit salad. 
Pistache ice-cream in glasses with 
froze? whipped cream; cakes. 
Coffee. 


Bacon corn 


Thursday, March 
BREAKFAST 
Lroiled smoked herrings: 
muffins: coffee. 
Fresh coffee-cake. 
LUNCHEON 


— 


Graham 


Risotto ; cocoa. 
Little mince pies. 
DINNER 


reheated in tomato 
vegetable croquettes. 

Lettuce and French dressing. 
Deep apple tart, cream, and cheese. 
Coffee. 


sauce ; 


Lamb 


Friday, March §& 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 

baked in white sauce: 

French toast; coffee 


Eggs 
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Every land under the sun brings 
its choicest food products to Cresca 


CRESCA 


Imported Delicacies 


The palate is lord of the digestion, 
and it plays a very important part in 
the affairs of a well-ordered life. 


When you dine A la Cresca, you may 
begin the dinner in Russia, have the sec- 
ond course in Spain, and so on, through 


Offer your palate a Cresca Anchovy 


France and Germany and Tunis and 


Canapé, and instantly the whole ap- Hungary, ending with Confitures in 

paratus of assimilation is aroused to Turkey and sweetmeats in China. 

more vital activity Anchovies, Truffles, Paprika, Mar- 
p Scores of the finest foods that the rons, Sardines and Olive Oil, Pistachios, 





world can produce await you under the 
Cresca Mark—foods of quality, foods of 
savor, delicacies that kindle enthusiasm. 

True culture includes the culture of 
the palate attains perfection. 


CRESCA DAINTIES and DECORATIONS 


A handsome descriptive list of these products-made famous by the cooks of 
Paris and Vienna has just come from the press. It is entitled ‘*Cresca Dainties,” 
and contains recipes for some delightful new 
Fanny Merritt Farmer, of Boston. 

The illustrations show dishes decorated in French style. For such dec- 
orations, small fancy metal cutters being required, we have brought over 
an importation of them in the attractive shapes shown at one-half 
size in the border; housekeepers will appreciate their convenience. 

The attached coupon shows how easy we have made it for every 
reader of the Bazar toserve her family with Cresca dishes,deco- 
rated in Crescastyle. One booklet and cutter will be sent free. 


Patés, Estragon Vinegar, Mushrooms, 
Pimientoes, Figs, Cepes, Dates, Mace- 
of the world’s finest 
food stuffs gathered for you where each 


doines—scores 
















dishes, prepared by 
REISS 
& BRADY, 
351 Green- 
wich St., N.Y. 
Enclosed find 
four cents postage 
Please send me,wit! 





further obligut 
copy of “ Cresca Daintic 
and one French cutter. 

We want all fastidious folks to know the Cresca products, the 
possibilities that they offer, and how to secure them. 


REISS & BRADY 


Importers of the World's Delicacies. New York, Bordeaux, Smyrna 
Fine Grocers Sell Cresca Products 


OIL* CAVIAR‘ CONFITURES-: PAPRIKA: FIGS - Etc 
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LUNCHEON 
Canned salmon with cream sauce ; 
hot biscuits; tea. 
Stuffed prunes. 
DINNER 
Cream of onion soup. 
Sliced cod, fried; potatoes; 
parsnip cakes. 
Fs. pudding. 
offee. 


Saturday, March 6 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream. 

Bacon and liver en_ brochette; 
muftins ; coffee. 
Doughnuts. 

LUNCHEON 
Patties of baking-powder biscuits 
filled with creamed fish (from 
Friday); tea. 

Baked custards. 

DINNER 
Barley broth. 

Veal cutlet, breaded ; string-beans ; 
mashed sweet-potatoes. 
Cranberry pie. 

Coffee. 


Sunday, March 7 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit. 
Scrambics eggs; toast; coffee. 
Waffles and honey. 


DINNER 
Clear soup. 
Braised tongue; browned pota- 
toes; succotash. 
Orange and fig jeHy with whipped 
cream. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Creamed scallops in chafing-dish ; 
sandwiches: olives; celery; coffee. 
Preserved apricots and cake. 


Monday, March 8 


BREAKFAST 
Creamed smoked salmon; hashed 
browned potatoes: toast; coffee. 
Orange marmalade. 


LUNCHEON 
teed -_ tongue (from Sun- 
any? baked potatoes. 
Chocelate and marshmallows. 


DINNER 
Black-bean’ soup (from tongue 
stock). 
Lamb stew with dumplings: baked 
creamed cauliflower; mashed 
tatoes. 
Nuts, raisins, and coffee. 


Tuesday, March 9 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream with = stewed 


gs. 
Broiled salt mackerel; muffins; 
coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Welsh rarebit: fried potatoes; 
tea. 

Celery and nut salad with 
mayonnaise ; crackers. 
DINNER 
Cream of celery soup (from 
lunch). 

Baked ham; creamed baked 
sweet- potatoes : pease. 
re apudding. 


Wednesday, March 10 
BREAKFAST 
Codfish surprise; toast; coffee. 
3 Wheat cakes and syrup. 
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UNCHEON UNCHEON 
Cold sliced ham : baked potatoes; Cold sliced beet loaf (from Satur- 


cocoa. day) ; baked sweet-potatoes ; tea 
Drop-cakes and jam. Cake and jam. 
DINNER DINNER 
Beefsteak ; creamed diced carrots Chicken eb te with tomato (from 
and pease (from Tuesday) ; -ken bones). 
tato puff. Roast of pork, baked apple sauce : 
Chicory salad. mashed potatoes; pease. 
Washin ton pie. Oranges and bananas. 
Coffee. Coffee. 
Thursday, March 11 Tuesday, March 16 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
Oranges. Creamed . baked; : 
Minced ham on toast rounds with 5 rete. we 
poached eggs; pop-overs ; coffee. Wheat cakes and syrup. 


LUNCHEON 
Steak ecroquettes with brown 
sauce; cocoa. 
Sliced bananas. 


LUNCHEON’ (COMPANY) 
Grapefruit. 
Cream of corn soup. 
Fried oysters, Sauce tartare 


DINNER Chicken croquettes ; French pease ; 

Pea soup (from ham bone). French fried sweet-potatoes; tea 
Chops; baked scalloped tomatoes ; Egg salad on lettuce with capers. 
baked potatoes. Frozen strawberry sherbet; cakes. 


DINNER 
Mutton steaks; stuffed baked 
onions; potato cakes. 


Mince ple ; cheese. 
Coffee. 


Friday, March 12 Lettuce and French dressing. 
BREAKFAST Date pudding. 
Tomato omelette (from Thurs- Coffee, 
day); French fried potatoes ; 
toast; coffee. : 
Apple cake. Wednesday, March 17 
LUNCHEON BREAKFAST 
Clam chowder. Oranges. 
Stuffed baked potatoes; cocoa; Bacon and fried eggs: hashed 
* biscuits. potatoes ; corn bread; coffee. 
pr saa LUNCHEON 
ER Baked cabbage and cheese, 
Broiled heodigh ; baked onions; creamed ; tea. 
potatoes. French pancakes. 
Lettuce and string-bean salad. DINNER 
Caramel custard. Clear brown soup with tapioca. 
Coffee. Braised calves’ liver: baked sweet- 


art mong och minced carrots. 

Satter pudding, hard sauce. 

Saturday, March 18 Coffee. 
BREAKFAST 

Cereal and cream. 


Racon and scallops; corn bread; Thursday,’ March 18 
coffee. BREAKFAST 
LUNCHEON Cereal with cream. 
Rice croquettes with cheese sauce; Broiled sliced dried beef; chopped 
rolls; tea. potatoes ; whole-wheat muffins : 
Preserves and peanut cookies. coffee. 
DINNER LUNCHEON 
Clear soup with rice. Mock terrapin (from Wednesday's 
Beef loaf; baked potatoes; Lima liver): hot rolls; tea. 
beans. Fresh gingerbread and cream 
Orange pie. cheese. 
Coffee. DINNER 
readed a with tomato 
” ne t sauce; mashe ~0otatoes: creamed 
Sunday, March 14 ounue. 
BREAKFAST Celery salad with nuts. 
Grapefruit. Lemon meringue pie and cheese. 
Oyster omelette ; muffins; coffee. Coffee. 
DINNER 
Brown fricasee of chicken; cream- 
ed pease; cranberry sauce ; Friday, March 19 


browned sweet-potatoes. 
Grapefruit salad. 
Fig ice-cream. P - 
: anfish; scalloped potatoes: 
Coffee. toast: coffee. 
SUPPER lish : Doughnuts. 
Deviled. chicken. in chafing-dish ; LUNCHEON 


hot rolls: coffee. ‘ — 
Celery and nut salad with moment re 8, baked : 


mayonnaise. > a pet 7 al 
Preserved pears and cake. Fresh drop-cakes; preserves. 


BREAKFAST 
Bananas. 


‘ Fm ae 
: ‘ream 0 a sou f 
Monday, March. 15 Thureday). p (from 
BREAKFAST Slices of halibut. ‘steamed. with 
Oatmeal with chopped dates and egg sauce; potatoes: scalloped 
cream. tomatoes (from luncheon). 
Broiled ham: creamed potatoes: Date soufflé. 
sally-lunn: coffee. Coffee. 
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Sun-ripened on the field, not picked green and 
| ripened afterwards. The freshness and tender- — 
ness of ripeness, the flavor of Nature, canned on 
the field in sanitary cans. Better, far better, tham) 
) the raw pineapple on the market, which is always: 
picked green. Soldeverywhere. Always as 
| Hawaiian Eiasepple—no matter what br 
lomg as it comes from Hawaii. Sliced z 
crished. pa . a 
‘Drop postal for book of picturesa n¢ 


\ Haves rm eappl eG ots GAsocistion. a — 


different 
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RECIPES FOR THE MONTH’S MENUS 


Breaded turnips—Peel” and boil till tender 
large fine turnips; slice rather thick; bread 
with fine cracker crumbs, egg, and bread again; 
when dry fry brown. 

Panned haddie.—Lay the fish in a roasting- 
pan with the skin side up, and put into a hot 
oven for ten minutes; remove the skin (which 
will slip off easily while hot), butter the fish 
lightly, and return to the oven; baste often 
with a little hot water; bake ten or fifteen 
minutes till light brown; serve plain’ or with 
an egg sauce. 


Salmagundi jelly—Cut up one banana and 
two small seedless oranges, and arrange in 


layers in a mould; when full pour over a cup 
or more of lemon jelly hot, and set away to 
harden; serve with cream. 

Apples in rice cups—Boil some rice, salting 
the water; when very tender fill small cups or 
half fill coffee-cups and let them grow stiff; 
the next morning heat them by standing them 
in a pan of hot water in the oven; turn them 
out and dip a little from the top of each one, 
and lay in a good-sized piece of rich stewed 
apple, fitting'it neatly into the cup; serve with 
the apple syrup or with cream. 

Cocoanut ~cookies.—One cup of butter, two 
of sugar, one of grated cocoanut; two beaten 
eggs, -two'téaspoonfuls of baking - powder, one 
teaspoonful of vanilla, and enough flour to roll; 
bake a light brown; excellent for luncheon. 

Pistache cream with whipped cream.—Make a 
plain rich white ice-cream; color pale green 
with a little vegetable coloring, and flavor with 
a few drops of pistache; freeze, and serve in 
glasses; on top of each put a teaspoonful of 
whipped cream, sweetened, which has been put 
into a small pail and packed in ice and salt 
four hours. You can add chopped pistache nuts 
lightly to the top of this. 

German ‘apple ~ sauce-—Make some light-col- 
ored apple sauce; put into a flat dish, and 


sprinkle thickly with chopped almonds and dust 
with cinnamon; serve plain or with cream. 

Egg salad.—Boil hard some large eggs; peel 
and cut into halves; remove the yolk, and cut a 
small slice from the bottom of each half so it 
will stand. Fill the halves with stiff mayon- 
naise; arrange on lettuce, and put two or three 
capers on each half on top of the mayonnaise. 
The yolks may be omitted, or, if preferred, riced, 
laid first on the lettuce and the white cups on 
this. 

Strawberry sherbet——-Pour off the juice from 
a can of fich preserved strawberries; add enough 
hot water’ to make'a pint, and the juice of a 


lemon; dissolve a tablespoonful of gelatine in 
cold water, and mix with the hot syrup; strain, 
add the whites of two eggs, beaten, and freeze. 


Serve in glasses, and put one large preserved 
strawberry on top of each. 

Date soufflé—Wash, stone, and chop half a 
pound of dates; simmer in half a cup of boil 
ing water till very soft; mash these, add five 
egg whites beaten stiff, a quarter of a cup of 
sugatyea tablespoonful of lemon juice, and a 
salt; pour into a buttered dish, and 
irty-five minutes; serve cold with whip- 
m or hot with foamy sauce. 





] © terrapin.—Cut up rather small two 
cupfuls of cooked liver; boil hard three eggs; 
rub smooth the yolks of the eggs with two 


tablespoonfuls of butter, a quarter of a _ tea- 
spoonful each of salt. paprika, kitchen bouquet, 
and dry mustard: add the liver and a cup of 
stock made from the water the liver was cooked 
in, and let it all cook five minutes slowly; add 
some chopped fresh or canned mushrooms, a 
cupful of either; or serve without; season with 
a teaspoonful of lemon juice and half as much 
chopped parsley; lay on a hot dish, and sur- 


round with rings cut from the whites of the 
eggs. Olives can be added to the liver if there 


are no mushrooms. 





CULINARY 


Mrs. B. H. J.—To make tutti-frutti select 
such fruits as you wish. Leave the small berries 
whole; large ones cut in half with a very sharp 
knife. Cut peaches, after peeling, into slender 
strips, and do the same with apricots, oranges, 
pears, etc. Put into wide-mouthed glass jars 
with air-tight lids. To each jar allow four table- 
spoonfuls of granulated sugar, sprinkling this 
over each layer of fruit. When the jar is full 
pour in slowly white preserving-brandy, allowing 
it to trickle down until every interstice is filled 
and the jar is full to the brim. Then seal and 
keep in a cool, dark place. The fruit should 
not be used for some weeks or several months 
after it is packed down, as to be good it must 
have time to mellow or ripen. 

B. E. H.—-Strawberry cocktails: Mash a cup 
of ripe, but firm, strawberries, and stir into them 


a generous cup of granulated sugar. Set in 
the ice-box for two hours, then strain through a 
jelly-bag, throwing away the pulp and seeds 
that remain. To a cup of the syrup add a table 
spoonful of lemon juice and a teaspoonful of 
maraschino. Fill cocktail-glasses with crushed 
ice, pour the strawberry mixture over this, and 
put one or two large strawberries in the centre 
of each glass. 

This may not be the recipe to which you re- 
fer, but I know this to be excellent. 

Quick Sally Lunn.—Sift a quart of flour with 
a half-teaspoonful of salt and a teaspoonful 
of baking-powder. Beat four eggs light, add to 
them a cup of milk, a half-cup of melted butter, 
then stir in gradually the flour. The dough 
should be almost as thin as a cake batter. Bake 
in a mould with a funnel in the centre. 
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“Blue Label” Ketchup 


Pure and Unadulterated 








Containing Only Those Substances 
Recognized and Endorsed by the 


U. S. Government. 


ALWAYS during our business experience of over forty years, our 
aim has been QUALITY and our product is recognized as the BEST and 
PUREST of its kind. Using, as we do, only the most perfect raw materials— 
Red-Ripe Tomatoes fresh from the fields in perfect condition for our use— 
never the left-overs from market stalls (skins, seeds and cores being re- 
moved) cooked ever so lightly that the natural flavor may be retained; 
combined with skilfully blended pure spices—all handled by experienced 
chefs in a scientific way in sanitary kitchens, enable us to produce the 
Ketchup —“‘ BLUE LABEL ’’— that is now, and has been for twenty 
years, recognized as the standard of quality and excellence. 


The same statement is also true regarding our 
Canned Fruits, Vegetables, Meats, Soups, Plum 
Puddings, Preserves, Jams, Jellies, etc. 

Owing to the acknowledged purity and high qual- 
ity of our products, and our honest labels, no 
change whatever in either goods or labels has been 
required or made because of the enactment of the 
National Food Law. 


Ask for and see that you get food products bear- 
ing our name. Always the guarantee of purity 
and wholesomeness. 


DO NOT ACCEPT SUBSTITUTES. 
Write today for our booklet, ‘‘Original Menus,’’ tell- 
ing what to have for breakfast, luncheon or dinner. 


Our kitchens, in fact, all portions of our factory 
are always open and visitors are made welcome. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
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CULINARY 


Mrs. W. O. H.—The only pistachio pudding 
that I know of is somewhat like a soufflé. I here- 
with give the directions for making it: 

Rub ail the skin from the pistache-nuts, or 
blanch them by pouring boiling water over them, 
then draining and skinning. Grind a cup of the 
nut meats very fine, and stir into them a gener- 
ous half-cup of powdered sugar, and beat* in the 
whipped yolks of six eggs. Beat very hard, add 
the stiffly beaten whites of four of the eggs, then 
turn into a deep pudding-dish and cook until set. 
Make a meringue of the remaining egg white, 
sweetening to taste, and spread on the top of the 


souffié. Return to the oven long enough to brown 
lightly. Serve immediately with rich cream, or 


with a foaming pudding sauce, colored, if you 
wish, with green vegetable coloring. 

N. Y. H.—If you wish to make the genuine 
chicken tamales, cook them in the inner husks 
of corn. Wash these in boiling water, and cut 
them into pieces about six or eight inches in 
length, and pull straight and smooth. 

Boil a chicken until well done, letting it sim- 
mer so that it will be tender. Cut all the meat 
from the bones and chop it fine. Add a red pepper 
and a half-cup of seeded raisins, both chopped 
very fine. A half-cupful of chopped olives forms 


a pleasant addition. Mix well and stir to a 
paste with Indian meal and enough scalding 


water to make of the desired consistency. Season 
with salt, onion juice, and a dash of cayenne. 
Put into a saucepan and stir over the fire for 
ten minutes, adding boiling water if the mixture 
gets too stiff. Add four hard-boiled eggs, minced, 
beat hard and take from the fire. When cool 
enough to handle make the paste into rolls about 
as large as your finger. Lay each of these in a 
corn husk, and tie securely at the ends, wrapping 
with the corn-silk or with soft twine to keep 
the tamales in shape. Drop these into salted 
boiling water and cook for an hour. The flavor 
is, perhaps, improved by boiling the tamales in 
the liquor in which the chicken was cooked. Cut 
the threads or strings when done. . 

M. M. G.—-Lemon meringue pie is made as 
follows: Into a cupful of powdered sugar rub a 
heaping tablespoonful of butter and work to a 
very smeoth cream. Stir into a cupful of boiling 
water a generous tablespoonful of cornstarch 
that has been dissolved in a gill of cold water. 
Cook, stirring steadily, until smooth, then add 
the hot mixture to the butter and sugar. Beat 
hard and set aside to cool. When cold stir in 
the grated rind and the juice of a large lemon, 
and beat in one egg yolk, well whipped. Line 
a pie-plate with puff paste, pour in the lemon 
filling. and bake. When done, draw the pie to 
the door of the oven and heap on it a meringue 
made of the white of the egg whipped stiff with 
a teaspoonful of-sugar. Return to the oven just 
long enough to brown delicately. Serve cold. 

For steaming vegetables prepare them just as 
you would for boiling, always remembering that 
they will take much longer to cook than they 
would in. water or in the oven. Wash and drain 


your rice, and put it into the steamer, having the 
water beneath 


it at a hard boil. Leave it for 








at least forty-five minutes—perhaps longer. 
When the grains stand separate from one another, 
and are tender all through, they are done. Peel 
and eut up your potatoes, or, if you prefer, cook 
the small ones whole. Allow an hour an& a 
half at first for them to steam properly, until you 
can learn from experience just how much time 
they will require. After a little practice you will 
find the steaming process simple, and the results 
often satisfactory—when vegetables are the ar- 
ticles cooked. Many persons think that the flavor 
of poultry and meats is injured by steaming. 

Plum pudding.—Rub to a cream a cup of brown 
sugar and a half-cup of butter. Chop fine a half- 
pound of suet, removing all bits of fibre until 
it is like a coarse powder. Work this suet into 
the butter-and-sugar mixture, add five eggs, beat- 
en light, a cup of milk, and two teaspoonfuls of 
flavoring.. Have ready and mixed a cupful, each, 
of seeded and halved raisins and cleaned cur- 
rants with a half-cup of minced citron. Dredge 
these fruits plentifully with flour, stir them into 
the batter, and add a quarter-teaspoonful, each, 
of nutmeg, cinnamon, and Last of all 
beat in a quart of flour, turn the mixture into a 
greased mould, fit the cover on closely, and boil 
for five hours. 


cloves. 


Miss M. B. C.—Chutney is made with apples 
as follows: 
Peel, core, and cut into pieces enough tart 


apples to make a pound. Put into a porcelain- 
lined saucepan a quart of vinegar, stir in the 
apples, and simmer until the fruit is soft enough 
to be rubbed through a fine colander. When thus 
strained, set aside to cool. Mix together a half- 
pound of stoned and chopped raisins, three ounces 
of garlic, three ourices of mustard-seed, three of 
ground ginger, and two ounces of cayenne with 
three ounces of salt. Add a pound of brown 
sugar; stir this mixture into the apples, and 
bring all to a boil. Take from the fire and set 
aside until cool, then pack in air-tight jars. 





Mrs. G. W. P.—For sour beef select a piece 
of the round weighing about five pounds. Place 


in a bowl and pour vinegar over it, and stir in a 
teaspoonful of onion juice with spices and pep- 
per to taste, and a bay leaf. Turn the beef over 
in this every few minutes for an hour. In the 
bottom of a pot put a little minced fat salt pork 
and fry until crisp; take it out and put in a 
sliced onion and cook for three minutes before 
putting in the beef. Cook this for a few minutes, 
or until brown on one side, then turn and brown 
it on the other. Cover with boiling water and 
add the vinegar in which the beef was soaked. 
Cover closely and cook very slowly, allowing 
about fifteen minutes to each pound of meat. 
When done, transfer the meat to a deep hot 
platter, strain the gravy, return to the pot 
and thicken with browned flour, seasoning with 
kitchen bouquet, salt, and paprika. Pour this 
over the meat and send it to the table. 

For mixed mustard, rub into four tablespoon- 
fuls of dry mustard a tablespoonful of salad oil 
and work smooth with the back of a spoon. When 
well blended add vinegar to make a paste, and 
season with sugar, cayenne, and onion juice. 
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Dessert ’s Coming and it’s JELL-O 


How the joy of the little folks brings back the times when 
we used to see our favorite pudding or pie coming on! There was 
no Jell-O then and our dessert was not as good as Jell-O is or as 
good for us as Jell-O would have: been. But, so far as we knew, 
it was the best in the world, and we were happy accordingly. 


JELL- 


is best for the whole family because it is delicious, pure, whole- 
some and nutritious. 


Compare the easy Jell-O process with any way 
of making gelatine into a dessert. 

A Jell-O dessert can be made in a minute, 
and no skill or experience is required. Nothing to 
do but add boiling water and let cool. 

Seven flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Cherry, 
Peach, Chocolate, Lemon and Orange. 

710c. a package at all grocers. 
Illustrated Recipe Book free on request. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 
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DECORATIVE POSSIBILITIES OF HEMS 


LABORATION of detail grows to be a more 
and more important requisite in dressmak- 
ing, and every little possibility for gaining 

some new effect is sought, most especially by the 
one who solves in her own home the problems of 
her wardrobe’s fashioning. 

Ornamental hems are a practical means of em- 
bellishing lingerie gowns, or those of transparent 
weave, while fancy hems may be varied in a 
hundred ways to increase the daintiness of the 
summer gown. The hem may be of the ma- 
terial itself. This, turned up on the right side 
or else set on in false hems, will be well suited 
to heavier fabrics. Their possibilities are mani- 
fold, and ready application will doubtless be 
found once one gives 
them consideration. 

The woman in mourn- 
ing may find this trim- 
ming a helpful suggestion, 
for without the assistance 
of lace it is difficult to 
produce an effective lin- 
eerie frock. A pretty 
hem, however, can quite 
successfully decorate ei- 
ther skirt edges or floun- 
cing. 


model recently shown had a waved hem about 
eight inches deep with waves about six inches 
apart. The effect was charming in its sim 
plicity. A crocheted entre-deux was set in above 
the hem and an insertion, of course, might be 
used above any of the foregoing examples. On 
a-gown of chiffon or similar texture this wav- 
ing hem can be of any sort of contrasting ma- 


terial. It is in such a case set on with a seam 
at the lower edge. With a thin dress you can 
use very thin silk or satin, and above it may 
be laid a flower border headed with a set of 
tucks or folds of the skirt proper. These flower 
effects are found in very sheer fabrics, and in 
Dresden ribbon or even organdies are very 


fascinating if used in the 
manner described. 

A slightly more elabo- 
rate card pattern is re- 
quired for the next, 
which, for lack of a bet- 
ter description, might be 
designated as a _ battle 
ment design. Its whole 
fate, however, lies in the 
hands of the needlewom 
an, for it must be very 
carefully and very evenly 


above 





The first example illus- 
trated, being all in 
straight lines, is very eas- 


ily made. It is a hem 
with four tucks on its 
upper surface. It may, 
of course, be made in any 
width. The first tuck is 
folded upward on _ the 
wrong side and at the 


bottom of the fabric. The 
next three in the same 
manner; follow it at reg- 
ular intervals. The hem 
is then turned up on the 
right side, and by means 
of a card of required size 


the tucked material is 
marked, and parts cut 
away, while edges are 
then turned in and fin- 


ished in the little pattern 
shown in the _ picture 
The same design is good 
without tucks on the hem 
In the second illustra- 
tion tucks are _ placed 
above the hem, which may 
be turned up on either 
wrong or right side to the 
depth of the points. It is 
then marked as before with a card, and the points 
cut. One must take care not to stretch these 
points when turning under their bias edges. 
The third illustration shows the hem finished 
in an undulating line. Several “ waves” should 
be cut out of paper for the tracing pattern and 
a gradual wave will be more easily managed 
than when curves are too sharp. One French 


SOME 


PRETTY 





turned in order to pro 


duce a good effect. An- 
other Parisian model 
utilized this _ pattern 
which was used with a 
wide lace above the hem. 
and the “ battlement 


points were so spaced as 
to give ample room for 
a large figure in the lace, 
which appeared between 
them. Folds of the ma- 
terial topped the lace. 
The last illustration 
can be made equally well 
without insertion above— 
it is a particularly good 


suggestion for a false 
hem on a piqué or linen 
gown, carried out in 
either self or contrasting 
tones. 


Any number of simple 
little designs will readily 
suggest themselves, but 
further illustration is an 
necessary. Patterns made 
up of straight lines are 


most manageable — bias 
ORIGINAL HEMS lines present more dif- 


ficulties, from their tend- 
ency to stretch. In the case of the second illus- 
tration, if a false hem were applied, it would 
be easier to cut this on the bias in order that 
the points might have straight edges. Curves, 
ot course, are most troublesome, and turned edges 
will have to be alternately doubled over or 
slashed as convex and concave portions come 
under the needle. 
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CLEAN-UP 


after Traveling, Motoring, and Outings 





The high winds of March, especially when one is traveling, motor- 
ing, shopping, riding or driving, force the dust and grime into the 
pores, dry and chap the skin and make it feel drawn. When you come 
in put D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream on a hot wet cloth and wipe the face 
liberally, instead of washing it in the usual way. This New Clean-Up is a 
hygienic cleansing emollient, daintily fragrant, soothing, and refreshing. It 
dissolves and brings out the grime and impurities from the pores. It relieves 
the uncomfortable tension. It stops the chapping, counteracts the dryness, 
and prevents premature wrinkling. It is an excellent daily treatment for the 
skin. Everybody should use it. It clears out the causes of blemishes, freshens 
the complexion, and enhances its youthful appearance. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL’S 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


is essential to a dainty woman’s toilet. It demonstrates, in a gratifying manner, 
the newly-proved but fundamental hygienic principle that skin clean- 
liness is skin health and the real foundation of beauty. As a daily 
trustworthy household toilet article with a hundred uses, D. & R. 
Perfect Cold Cream: is commended to 
your attention. Jars, 35c. up; trav- 
elers’ tubes, 10c. up, at the Me shops. 





In making purchases if you speak the name Daggett 
& Ramsdell very distinctly and firmly, you will not be 
so apt to have imitations offered to you. 


Ss I 
By Maiti FREE 
Daggett 2 Ramsdell 


Dept. M D. 2 R. Bldg. 
West 14th St., New York 





PERFECT COLD CREAM 
Si GOULD 
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Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and 


concise as possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and imvariably accompanying each letter with a plan 
swered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt 
From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the 


will, however, receive prompt replies by mail. 


Letters cannot be an- 
Subscribers sending self-addressed stamped envelopes 
sitions of rooms in 


relation both to one another and to the points of the compass, and it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a 


clear understanding of both these conditions. 
pages of description. 


Campine.—lI like very much the color scheme 
of your reception-room and can make no criti- 


cism. The old mahogany furniture must be 
lovely, and the yellow walls must be very at- 
tractive. I would not do away with the green 


inner curtains or with anything that you have 
—everything should be perfectly harmonious as 
you describe it. I think that the lack you feel 
is the want of pictures; that alone can make any 
room unsatisfactory. Either etchings, engrav- 
ings, or water-colors would be appropriate on the 
walls; but to give the room warmth and interest, 
and a certain touch of rich color which it lacks, 
I think that nothing could be more beautiful 
than some of the brown photographs of the old 
paintings of the masters. These, when properly 
framed with frames that harmonize with the soft 
brown tones in the pictures themselves, are very 
lovely and harmonize beautifully with the color- 
ing of your room. 


Filet net curtains will be the prettiest for 
yeur up-stairs rooms, used in combination with 
the colored curtains which you have. They 


should be finished just as you suggest, with the 
plain hems at the bottom. 

If you will write again, enclosing your name 
and address, I will gladly send you the addresses 
of firms *%where these photographs may be ob- 
tained. 

CHAUNCEY PLAce.—-I was extremely sorry to 
discover that although you had headed your letter 
with the name of the street, you had not given 
the name of the town in which you live. There 
was also no directed envelope enclosed, so that 
I am obliged to delay your answer until you 
see it here in the Bazar. I have a color scheme 
made out in samples, which will be sent you by 
mail if you care to send your address later. 

To harmonize with the greenish-buff paper 
which you have sent me for the library and par- 
lor, I suggest green and brown shaded silk or 
madras inner curtains, with figured écru net next 
the glass, and upholstery in an olive-green velour 
which will harmonize with the paper and curtains. 
You can have some pieces of furniture covered 
with brown velour, but the brown must be green- 
ish brown. The rugs also should have this same 
greenish-brown tone. A plain or self-toned olive- 
green paper will be appropriate for the dining- 
room, with écru net curtains next the glass. 
if the oak is dark 
Mahog- 
red and sometimes brown 
mahogany is brown. I 


Mahogany and oak harmonize, 
and the mahogany also dark and brown. 
any is sometimes very 
—the most beautiful 





The plans need not be well drawn. The roughest plan is worth far more than many 


would hang the net curtains straight to just be- 
low the sill in all the rooms, and the inner cur- 
tains also straight and to just below the sill on 
the casement toward the room. 

You will be very wise to remove the elaborate 
book-shelf arrangement over the firseplace in the 
library. You can then hang either a mirror or 
a picture over it. Curtain the window on the 
stair-landing the same as the other windows, with 
a curtain that hangs straight to just below the 
sill. If it opens out you can attach the curtain 
to the window itself and the small brass rod 
from which it hangs, or you can let the curtain 
hang just beyond the window, so that it will not 
interfere with opening it. 

Miss L. E. F.—Have a yellow paper in your 
dining-room. This will bring sunshine into it, 
since it is so dark. With the yellow paper— 
which should be either plain or self-toned—have 
brown rugs, brown inner curtains, écru net cur- 
tains next the glass, and dark oak or mahogany 
furniture. Add touches of old-blue or green to 
the furnishings to give variety, but only touches. 

In the parlor have a soft light olive paper, 
self-toned or plain, and use with it darker green 
or brown and green inner curtains, écru net cur- 


tains next the glass, and dark green rugs. The 
furniture may be oak or mahogany. Have a 


yellow paper in the hall as well as in the dining- 
room. In the bedroom have a silvery-gray paper, 
quite light in tone, with soft old-rose inner cur- 
tains, and gray and rose cotton rugs. Have 
mahogany or white furniture. The curtains next 
the glass should be of white net, with or without 
the inner curtains of old-rose and gray chintz. 

M. E.—I am very glad that my suggestions 
about the “violet cottage” pleased you, es- 
pecially if you find them practical and helpful. 
If your oak furniture is stained dark and has 
a soft finish—not a polish—it should be very 
good. I hope that the shapes are simple and 
graceful—that is, after all, the principal thing. 
With this furniture your woodwork should be 
either oak with a dark stain, mahogany (stained, 
of course), or white. The oak woodwork would 
be more appropriate with the furniture, but very 
likely the other will harmonize better with the 
eolors you are to use for your walls. Use the 
dark oak stain for your floor. It always gives 
a softer, pleasanter effect to have a curtain next 
the glass in addition’ to the colored curtains. 
The former should be of figured écru net, as 
simple or elaborate as you like. The red-brick 
fireplace will be very good. 
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E WANT a sample of wood finishing done with 
our preparations in your home. We will send 
the materials to do the work. Here they are: 


A bottle of Johnson's Electric Solvo to quickly re- 
move the old finish— 
A bottle of Johnson’s Wood Dye (you to choose the 
color from our 14 different shades) to color the wood— 
A sample of Johnson’s Prepared Wax to give that beautiful ‘‘ hand-rubbed” effect— 
And our illustrated guide-book for home beautifying, which includes complete color 
card and tells how to finish and refinish wood. 


No doubt you have some piece of furniture that’ you prize highly, yet do not use 
on account of the worn condition of its finish, or because it does not harmonize with 
other furniture or decorations. 

Use this outfit, which we want to send you free, for refinishing it, and you will be 
surprised to learn how easily the work is done and the beauty of the result. 

May we send you these three packages, and the valuable six-color book, free at once ? 
Learn from the test the beautiful effect obtained from the use of 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


It is not a mere stain. It is a deep-seated dye—sinking into the pores 
of the wood and bringing out the beauty of the grain. When finished 
with Johnson’s Prepared Wax you have a permanent finish of real 
beauty and most artistic effect. We want to give you these three 
packages at once. Send ten cents to partially pay cost of pack- 
ing and postage—using coupon below for your convenience. 





Johnson’s Wood Dye comes in 14 Standard shades: 


No. 126 Light Oak No. 130 Weathered Oak 

No. 123 Dark Uak No. Brown Weathered Oak 
No. 125 Mission Oak No. 2 Green Weathered Oak 
No. 140 Manilla Oak No, 1: Moss Green 

No. 110 Bog Oak No. 122 Forest Green 

No. 128 Light Mahogany No. Flemish Oak 

No. 120 Dark Mahogany No, 8 Brown Flemish Oak 
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Half-pints 30c; pints 50c. Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax Ioc and 25c¢ packages. Also sold in large 
sizes. For sale by all leading paint dealers. 
Send coupon to-day to 


§. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 


**The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Mrs. E. G.—I am sending you samples of 
papers for your home. The green paper and the 
brownish figured paper are each seventy-five 
cents. The third one is more, but I think that 
you can find a cheaper paper similar to it. The 
fawn paper will be the most appropriate one for 
your tan and brown carpet in the parlor. The 
upholstery may be a greenish brown, and it may 
be of linen velour or tapestry. The curtains 
should be of brown silk, in the same tone as the 
sample 1 am sending. Ivory-white woodwork 
will be perfectly appropriate. Do not have any 
border. Place the picture-moulding next the 
ceiling and have it ivory white like the wood- 
work. I should not have any portiéres at the 
closet doors; if they are painted white they will 
not be objectionable. The couch cover should be 
of brown linen canvas, and the pillows may be 
covered with brown cotton velvet, brown linen, 
and dull green linen or silk. I would not change 
the shelf over the fireplace, but I would have 
the fireplace opened so that it can be used if 
possible. The framework should be painted like 
the woodwork just as it is. I should say that 
your mirror would look very well over it, unless 
the frame is too heavy—that, of course, I can- 
not very well tell. 

I think the sample of green paper I am sending 
will be very attractive for your living-room. Can 
you not do away with the rail or moulding which 
is twenty-seven inches from the floor?. They are 
not used very much now, and are never any addi- 
tion to a room. I would have the ivory-white 
woodwork in this room also, and the ivory-white 
picture-moulding. The new rug may be dark 
green or green and brown. Have your floor 
stained dark brown. I think a 9X12 rug will 
be about right for your floor, and that is the 
regular size in which ready-made rugs come. The 
Smyrna is the only reasonable reversible rug. 
Some of them are very good indeed; others are 
not as good. The colors are sometimes soft and 
sometimes crude. I think that you will be able 
to get a plain dark green Smyrna, but I hardly 
think that even a Smyrna will cost as little as 
$25 in that size. There is a rug known as the 
Saxony which is a very good-wearing rug, and in 
which the colors are very soft sometimes. In 
selecting rugs it is generally a question of getting 
what can be had in good colors at the necessary 
price. Unfortunately one cannot decide just 
what kind to have and then be sure to find the 
colors. It is sometimes possible to get a good 
Axminster at about $29, and these are frequently 
softer in color than the Smyrnas. They are not 
reversible, however, but wear fully as well as the 
reversible rugs. 

The plain green portiéres between the dining- 
room and living-room will be perfectly harmoni- 
ous. Have dark green and brown tapestry, or 
plain green craftsman’s canvas for the couch 
cover in the living-room, with pillows covered 
with brown and green linen. Have écru net cur- 
tains next the glass in both the living-room and 
the parlor. If you wish other curtains in addi- 
tion, have green and brown printed linen, silk, or 
madras. 
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DECORATION 


It will be wiser for you to keep the mahogany 
furniture in one room with the rattan chairs, and 
the oak furniture in the other room. Probably 
the oak will be more appropriate for the living- 
room. The rattan chairs will go well with either. 
They will be improved if you have them stained 
or painted brown. The Morris chair with the 
brown cushions will go very well with the green 
paper in the living-room. 

There is no reason why you should not have 
your pictures with the oak frames in the room 
with the mahogany furniture, if you prefer to 
have them there. It is very difficult to tell you 
just where to have your different pictures with 
out seeing them. I think, however, that I would 
keep the brown photographs together in one 
room; they would be lovely either against the 
fawn-colored paper in the parlor or against the 
green paper in the living-room. The oil-painting 
with the dull gold frame would harmonize with 
either room also. In hanging pictures it is really 
necessary to see the pictures and see them to 
gether, as well as the places, to know just how 
they should be hung. In buying more pictures 
why not have more brown photographs? They 
are certainly the most beautiful for the price. 
There are very few other kinds of pictures that 
can be had as reasonably; certainly none as 
beautiful. 

The dining-room as you have it should harmon- 
ize perfectly with the other rooms as I have 
planned them. It would be better to paint the 
woodwork in the small hall exactly the same as 
that in the parlor and dining-room, since it is so 
small. Can you not paint the floor? If not, 
cover it with dark green or dark brown grass 
matting or ingrain filling. 

Mrs. L. D.—Whatever furniture you get for 
your bedroom must be of the same period as 
the old four-poster bed and chest of drawers. I 
think you will want a dressing-table, which 
should stand over next the window; a table, 
possibly a small writing-desk or table; and a 
comfortable couch would be a very agreeable ad 
dition as well. This could stand over in the 
corner where there is so much wall space. In 
front of the fireplace you will want one or two 
easy-chairs. If you do not care to get the ma 
hogany now, you can get wicker and haye it 
stained. The woodwork should be white, with 
a dull finish. Do not have both mahogany and 
white enamel furniture in the room. 

Since the room has so few windows, a self 
toned corn-colored paper would be attractive 
that is a characteristic Colonial color. For eur- 
tains with this paper get some shadow cre 
tonne, with tints of mauve and brown through 
the yellow—possibly a little green. Have a 
plain brown Axminster rug that will harmonize 
with the curtains, and cover your couch and 
cushions for the chairs with the cretonne used 
for the curtains. It will be better to finish your 
floor so that you can use rugs instead of covering 
it with carpet, but if it is not in good condition 
you can cover it with a plain brown filling and 
have small rugs seattered over it. This will give 
a very satisfactorv effect. 
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“WEARS LIKE IRON 


Isn't Everythin A floor covered with JAP-A-LAC sets hard as 
* adamant overnight. No need to make special prepa- 

Pretty Now? rations. Apply to-night, and to-morrow have a floor 

with a beautiful glossy surface, in any shade or color you can think of, that has 

all the virtues of parquetry work—Dustless—No Cracks—Easy to Keep Clean. 

JAP-A-LAC alone won't make a home of a house, but with a woman's 
good taste and knowledge of harmony in colors it will help a lot. 

JAP-A-LAC is the hardest, most durable and lustrous colored varnish made. 
Applied according to directions, it "sets" hard as adamant, with a mirror-like 
surface, and "Wears Like Iron." 

JAP-A-LAC is made in sixteen beautiful colors for refinishing every kind of 
Woodwork, Bric-a-brac, Chandeliers, Furniture, Radiators, and every painted or 
varnished surface from cellar to garret. 

JAP-A-LAC has no substitute. 

For Sale by Paint, Hardware, and Drug Dealers. 


If your dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us his name, with 10c. to 
cover cost of mailing, and we will send a free sample, quarter-pint can of 


any color (except gold, which is 25c.) to any point in the United States. 











Write for illustrated booklet containing.interesting information and beautiful color card. Free on request 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 


2369 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, O., U. S. A. F 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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Correspondents who enclose self-addressed stamped envelope will receive prompt answers to their letters by mail 


Mothers’ Dept., Harrer’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York. 

QUESTION: J think you may be able to tell me 
what to do for my little girl. She is six wears 
old and will not eat. She comes to the table 
day after day and will not eat vegetables and 
only a little micat. But between meals she says 
she is hungry, and I feel I must give her some- 
thing to eat then or she will pine for lack of 
nourishment. I know this is not good for her, 
but what can I do? I know she has more sweet 
things than she should have. Please advise what 
course to pursue.—E. L. C. 

ANswer: That your little girl is miserable and 
does not thrive is for the sole reason that she 
does not have proper nourishment. The remedy 
lies wholly with you. Too much meat is ex- 
ceedingly bad for children; she needs and should 
have a good, plain, substantial diet of milk, 
eggs, cereals, vegetables, and a moderate amount 
of meat only. It would be best for a while not 
to allow the child to come to the family table, 
where she sees a variety of food and chooses only 
the things which suit her fancy. Serve her 
three meals in a room by herself on her own 
little table. For breakfast give her milk and 
toast with egg, cereal, or bacon. For dinner a 
chop, piece of steak, or chicken, two vegetables, 
and dessert. Do not let her have the meat un- 
less the vegetables are eaten; if she refuses them 
let her go without her dinner. For supper, give 
her broth or gruel, with toast or bread and 
butter, and a dessert; a piece of cake, ginger- 
bread, or stewed fruit. Do not consult the child 
as to what she wants or does not want; simply 
prepare the food as daintily and appetizingly as 
possible. Put it before her and leave her to eat 
it bv herself. If she refuses the meal prepared 
let her go without, and do not under any cir- 
cumstances give her food between meals. She 
will not “pine” or lack nourishment. When 
she finds she is not to be indulged, she will take 
the food given her at the proper time, enjoy 
it, and be a much happier and healthier child. 

QvuESTION: Our baby is three and a half months 
old, and, although well, does not grow as I think 
he ought. He weighs about ten and a half pounds 
and we have been feeding him every two hours, 
but now are feeding him every two and a half 
hours. His food is one pint of milk, one pint of 
oatmeal peptonized, four ounces to a feeding. 
Now do you think the food too rich? Do we feed 
too often, or what is the trouble? He sleeps well 
at night and is good during the day, but we think 
he ought to gain faster. He vomits considerably. 
Will you please tell me what you think about it? 
—A. B. K. 

Answer: A baby of three and a half months 
_should weigh considerrbly more than ten and a 





Address 


half pounds. While the formula given is a 
fairly good one for a healthy, hearty baby of his 
age, I do not approve of the peptonizing. Pep- 
tonized milk is predigested milk; if you predi- 
gest all the milk that goes into your baby’s 
stomach you leave no work for that organ to do 
except to absorb. This is not natural. The se- 
cretions that digest the food become sluggish and 
inactive without work to do, and in time the whole 
system becomes more or less apathetic and irre- 
sponsive. I would advise you to gradually stop 
peptonizing the milk unti! the baby can take 
it in its natural form, also to change the diluent 
to barley gruel instead of oatmeal and feed the 
baby once in three hours, so as to give the stom- 
ach a little rest between feedings. Send me your 
address and I will send you a set of formulas 
from birth up to one year. 

QUESTION: I have a very delicate baby five 
months old. I nursed him for three months; 
then my milk gave out. Since then I have fed 
him on a pap made of Graham crackers, water, 
and cream. I make it of two tablespoonfuls of 
powdered cracker and a large cup of water. I 
boil the cracker in the water, and then add the 


cream and some sugar. We live on a cattle- 
ranch, and I know the milk is pure and clean; 
but he is vomiting all the time yellow stuff 


that looks like a scrambled egg, and he is get- 


ting thinner all the time. Four days ago I 
commenced to give him boiled milk, and he has 
not vomited since, but he looks very blue. 
Please advise me what I shall do.—ANxtiows. 


ANSWER: That so young a baby has managed 
to survive two months on a diet of crackers 
and cream speaks well for his constitution. On 
a ranch and with such good milk a baby cer- 
tainly ought to thrive, but in order to do so 
the cow’s milk must be suitably adapted to the 
infant’s digestion if you would expect him to 
thrive. Try diluting the plain milk one-half 
with boiled water, or a thin gruel made of pre- 
pared barley or oat flour, and give a cupful 
of this diluted milk once in three hours, being 
careful that both the ‘rubber nipple and the 
bottle are always scrupulously clean. If you 
find this food agrees with the baby increase the 
quantity of milk by degrees, and use less of the 
water or gruel. To each cupful of the food 
add a very small pinch of salt and about one- 
fourth of a teaspoonful of sugar, not more. 

QUESTION: Will you tell me at what age a 
child usually commences io walk?—INQuIRER. 

ANSWER: A child usually takes a few steps 
alone by the twelfth month, but this varies with 
different children. Poorly nourished children 
often do not walk until the eighteenth month. 
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Why stir up the Dust Demon to Frenzy lik 
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Which Do You Do In Your House— 


PACK DIRT IN2? OR LIFT IT OUT? 


When you use broom or carpet-sweeper, you scatter 
a large part of the dirt over a wider area, to be re- 
handled again and again: but that is not all of the evil 

Another large part of the dirt you work deep down 
into the carpet, there to decompose and putrefy, to be- 
come the breeding-place of germs and insects and to 
fill the house with musty and sour odors. 

With such primitive implements, you simply can’t 
help it for that is their constant tendency, the abso- 
lutely necessary result of the downward pressure 
exerted by their every stroke. 

Every time you use broom or carpet-sweeper, your 
every effort drives dirt down into the carpet deeper 
and deeper, and steadily adds new iayers, until the 
fabric is packed. 

And that is why you have to renovate. 


It is true that the Vacuum System of cleaning is 
the only absolutely dustless system: but a large part 
of its remarkable efficiency is due to the fact that its 
constant tendency is exactly opposite to that of 
broom and carpet-sweeper. 

Whereas broom and carpet-sweeper pack in the 
dirt even more solidly, the Ideal Vacuum Cleaner lifts 
out, by its suction force, more and more dirt from 
lower and lower depths. This it does constantly and 
always. 

In other words, Ideal Vacuum Cleaning removes 
all the dirt that has been ground into the fabric as well 
as that which lies loosely on the surface, undoing with 
every application the evil of broom and carpet-sweeper. 

And that is why the Ideal Vacuum Cleaner reno- 
vates every time it cleans, 


The Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 





Operated by 











Hand “It Eats Up the Dirt : Motor 


(FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS) 





Or Electric 











The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is the great Vacuum Cleaning principle brought to its ideal state of economy 
and efficiency and made practical and possible for all. Weighing only 20 pounds, it is easily carried about. 
Operated either by hand or little motor connected with any electric light fixture, it requires neither skill nor 


strength. Compared with sweeping it is no work at all 


There in your home the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER stands working for vou, raising absolutely no dust, 


scarcely making a sound And yet, under the magic of its work, ¢arpets, rugs, curtains, upholstery, ete 
made clean, wholesome and sweet through and through. 
pests are removed, 
of fabrics is arrested, and the causes 
of disease are banished. 





, are 
Mysterious odors disappear, the breeding-places of 
the destruction 

















So tremendous is the saving ef- 
fected by the IDEAL VACUUM 
CLEANER—in money, time, labor, 
health and strength—that it quickly 
pays for itself many times over. It is 
absurd to think that you cannot afford 
its small price. How can you afford 
to be without it? Try it and you 
will be ashamed of the conditions 
you have been living in 

Every machine is guaranteed. 

Send to-day for our Free Illustrated 
Booklet. It tells a remarkable story 
that will mean a new era in your 
home. 


The American Vacuum Cleaner 


Company, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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A CONVALESCENT SACQUE 


N infinite variety of newer designs for neg- 
A ligées still leaves one old-time model un- 

rivalled in its own particular sphere of 
usefulness. It is the familiar nightingale pat- 
tern which requires neither much time nor ma- 
terial for its very simple fashioning. A most 
useful little bed sacque, or convalescent jacket, 
can be made by following the dimensions spe- 
cified on the diagram, a little affair whieh com- 
bines the simple adjustment of a cape with the 
better covering of a garment with sleeves. Two 
yards of 27-inch material is re- 
quired. A short slit four inches 
long cut down from the centre 
of one long edge of the materi- 
al (which is the centre of the 
back) allows of corners being 
turned back, forming a neck 
opening and simulated collar. 
Fastened about the throat 


one, too, is this binding with a soft ribbon of 
an inch and a half in width. 

Either self-tones or contrasting shades are 
pretty, but colors seem a bit more interesting 
than all white, so that a contrasting edge is ad- 
visable for the sacque of white material. For 
the flannel sacque, however, nothing is prettier 
than a scalloped edge, and a little embroidery 
on the collar portions, cuffs, and possibly down 
the front will make the whole seem far more 
attractive. A section of a suitable design for 








with either a brooch or rib- 
bon at the end of the collar, 
the garment hangs from. that 
point in loose folds down the 
front. Cuffs are shaped for 
each hand by the. turning back and fastening 
together with ribbons of additional ‘corners, so 
that the whole clings comfortably about the 
arms. 

The diagram illustrated gives all the required 
measurements, so that, given material, one will 
need no further pattern, and even one quite un- 
familiar with the construction of this little jack- 
et will find no hidden difficulties when she un- 
dertakes its making. From the neck opening to 
the ends of the embroidered edge is the front 
line of the jacket when it is on the wearer. Cut 
it out in paper or muslin and you will under- 
stand 


THE NECK AND FRONT EDGES 


MAY BE EMBROIDERED, 


Design No. 289. Price, 35 cents 

French embroidery is illustrated, showing the 
turned-over portions forming the collar and also 
the front edge, which has an irregular bordering 
of bow-knots, one of which holds a small spray 
of flowerets. A few scattered clusters and single 
flowers are seeded over the collar and cuffs, but 
the amount of work is trifling. 

The bow-knots appear only on the collar, cuffs, 
and front, the remaining edge being a simple 
scallop with an occasional flower above it. 

In transferring the embroidery design the col 
lar and cuff portions are stamped upon the 
wrong side of the cloth, the remainder of the 
scallop upon the right, for the corners shaping 

the collar and cuffs are turn- 
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ed backward, and so, of course, 
require this arrangement in 
the stamping. 

Twisted silk will be found 
the best to for embroid 
ery upon flannel or woollens 
any sort, as it will, of 
course, be much likely 
to roughen in working, and 
as flannel should not ever be 
very highly padded, the work 
progresses very quickly. Ex- 


use 


less 














DIAGRAM FOR CUTTING THE 


Choice of fabrie depends largely upon personal 
taste, but albatross, French or silk flannel, cam- 
el’s hair, and even light broadcloth are all de- 
lightfully soft and of inviting warmth; while if 
designed only for summer wear, India silk or 
e@lored linen is equally useful. 

With a flannel lining and outer surface of 
India silk a very pretty result may be obtained, 
the edges being either bound with ribbon or 


finished with feather-stitching and a tiny frill 
of lace. 


Quite the simplest finish, and a dainty 
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SACQUE. or 





tra flowers and ciusters may 
omitted if the amount of 
needlework seems too great, 
the entire may 
be simply carried out in the 
less elaborate scallop which supplements the 
bow-knot and flower portion of the pattern. Cor- 
ner designs of this plainer scallop are also fur- 
nished with the pattern as originally designed, 
thereby leaving the choice of the amount of nee- 
dle work entirely in the hands of the stamper. 
The combination of ribbon binding and embroid- 
ery, the ribbon appearing only across the back, 
is good. A number of charming effects may be 
obtained by binding with ribbon. These finishes 
were illustrated in the Bazar of last May. 


edge 
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Soft steady restful light 

























Where reading and writing are to be 
done, and where an artistic effect is con- 
sidered, no other artificial light is com- 
parable to that of a good lamp. 
But—lamp-chimneys that do not fit, 
cause endless annoyance from smoke 
and smell and flickering light. 
MacsetH lamp-chimneys fit and 
insure perfect combustion, full 
illumination, and light of the [bx 
soft, steady, restful quality that 
is the unique charm of lamp light. 
I make a chimney to fit every style 
and size of lamp and burner, and my 
name is on it. Get the right one for 
your lamp. My Index, sent free, will tell you which one. 











(=) 
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MACBETH lamp-chimneys are made of lamp-chimney glass that will not break 
from heat, and that is clear as crystal My name is on every one. Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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FLOWER WAIST DESIGN. NO. 308. 


Price, 35 cents 


WO new designs for hand embroidery on 
waists are illustrated here, the variety of 
design being very marked. They offer also, 
several possibilities of treatment. The first may 
be embroidered in French solid-work entirely or 






it may be a combination of this and eyelets. The 
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LACE AND EMBROIDERY CENTREPIECE. NO. 306. 


Price, 60 cents 


round dots are easier to work in eyelets than are 
the oblong forms, so these may be chosen for open- 
work, and the rest of the pattern made all of 
French embroidery with a little stuffing to give 
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NEW EMBROIDERY DESIGNS 


BUTTERFLY WAIST DESIGN. NO. 


Price, 35 cents 


it richness. The second waist design would be 
charming worked in all solid-work or in the 
combination with the eyelet. 

The square centrepiece is a combination of 
linen lace (to be laid in the space marked by the 
straight lines), French and eyelet embroidery and 
drawn-work or Italian cut-work. The variety of 
ornament on this gives, in the result, a very 
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HANDKERCHIEF AND GLOVE CASES. NO. 307. 


Price, 50 cents. 


rich effect. Cluny lace and the embroidery com- 
bine charmingly with the filling stitches used in 
Italian cut-work. 

The two pretty cases for gloves and handker- 
chiefs are to be embroidered on linen and lined 
with a silk pad, scented. The cases should be in 
envelope shape. 















| FREE | 


A 25c. jar of Rexall “93” Shampoo 
Paste to every one who buys at once 
a bottle of our famous Rexall “93” 
Hair Tonic. 

Cut out coupon below and present 
the same to the Rexall Store in your 
town in order to avail yourself of this 
free offer. « 

Nore.—Rexall “93” Hair Tonic is 
sold only by one druggist in any one 
town or city. These stores are known as 


The Jexell Stores 


They will be found today in over 2000 
towns and cities in the United States. 
You cannot buy Rexall “93” Hair 
Tonic anywhere else. If you do not 
live in a town where there is a Rexall 
— write us direct as per coupon 

ow. 





Rexall ‘‘93” Hair Tonic comes in two sizes, 
50c. and $1.00. Booklet entitled ‘Treatise 
on Care of the Hair,”’ maijed free on request. 
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“93” Hair Tonic 


“One of the 300” 


1S POSITIVELY IT 


when it comes to a hair beautifier, 
a hair grower, a hair preserver 





BECAUSE Rexall “93” Hair Tonic is scientific in 
the highest degree. Like all other Rexall prepara- 
tions the prescription for the hair tonic was selected 
from many hundreds that were submitted, the ef- 
ficacy of every one of which has been tested and 
proved. 


BECAUSE our special Chemists recognized the 

merits of the formula from which this preparation 

is prepared, and after due consultation, decided 
that it could not be improved. 


BECAUSE the result is a pleasing, fragrant, clean, 
delightful-to-use liquid that will not gum or stain and— 


BECAUSE Rexall “93” Hair Tonic does keep the scalp 
healthy, nourishes the hair roots, makes the hair glossy and 
beautiful and once more— 


BECAUSE it will even grow hair on bald heads if there is any 
life left in the hair roots. 

















It is the choice of refined, careful and particular people. 


BECAUSE we can prove all that wesay about Rexall 
“93” Hair Tonic, we make the following promise: 


This coupon 
when filled in 
with name and 
address and pre- 
sented with $1.00 
at any Rexall Store, 
or sent direct to us, 
will entitle you to a 
$1.00 bottle of Rexall 
“93"" Hair Tonie and a 25c. 
jar of Rexall 98" Shampoo 
Paste, without any extra cost 
to you. This offer is limited. 
Present coupon today. 


UNITED DRUG COMPANY 
45 Leon St., Boston, Mass. 


Your money back: if it doesn’t do 
as we claim 


The ingredients used in compounding 
Rexall ‘93” Hair Tonic furnished to 
anyone on application. Your 
doctor if consulted will tell 
you that nothing in the 
world can excel, and we 
doubt if he knows any- 
thing that can equal this 
formula. 
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[PEARLINE is CONC entrated | 
Soap in the form of a Pow- 
der for your Convenience. | 
PEARLINE takes, as it | 
were, the Fabric in one hand, 
the Dirt in the other and lays 
| them apart — comparatively 
speaking — Washing with 
‘ Mitte W ork. \s it Say } 
'! Worst of the Work, so it 
Saves the Worst of the Wear 
It isn't the use I he 
that makes them old before 
their ttme—it's Rubbing and | 
Straming, getting the Dirt out | Powder you should have 
by main Strength. PEARLINE the Onginal 


For all sorts of \ ashing opera 
>i tamd. still the Best—all 
most Deli- 


nm ¥ 
(hoe wT. 
“8 <f 

é 


gd 


—Coarsest and 
cate; for all sorts of Women 
— Weakest and Strongest : 
’ for Scrubbing, House-clean- 


others. are followers. " 





for you 


4 ing, Dish washing, Windows, 


3 PEARLINE has no equal. 
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PLAYING CARDS eee: 
MGold edges. 50c. per fy 
S8 pack. 90 picture backs, 

dainty colors and gold. 








All elastic used in shoes which is stamped 
on the inside with the heart trademark is 


HUB GORE FABRIC 


guaranteed by the makers to outwear the 
40 regulation backs. « shoe, or they -will replace it-free of charge. 
= Most durable 25c. card For this reason, always look for the trade- 
made. More sold than mark on the gore in both sides of the shoe. 
all others combined. Write to-day for our guarantee certificate. 
200-page book, ‘‘Card Games and How to Play Them,” new | 
edition revised; latest rules for all popular games. Sent pre- HUB GORE MAKERS 
paid for 6 flap ends from Bicycle tuck boxes, or 15c. in stamps. MAS 
The U.S. Playing Card Co., Dept.5 Cincinnati, U. SA. BOSTON, Ss. 
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COLG@TE’S 


DELICIOUS— 


The antiseptic denti- 
i frice which combines 
efficiency with a de- 
lightful after-taste. 


Trial tube sent for 4 cts. in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 38, 
55 John Street, New York 














Sectional Book Cases 


If interested in Sectional Book Cases. kindly 
write us for catalogue of our CASE WITH 
THE RAISED PANELED ENDS 
and MISSION STYLE CASES. 


Book Case Catalogue, - No. 307 
Filing Cabinet Catalogue, No. 107 
DIVEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Successors to Vilas-Diven Co. 


929 Lackawanna Avenue, Elmira, N. Y. 

















Only Towel Worth a Name 


RUBDRY represents an entirely 
Original and unique principle in towel 
fabrics. It has a soft nubby surface, 
which when used briskly, imparts an in 
vigorating glow to the skin without irri- 
tation; while its absorbent qualities, 
from the nature of its weave, are unex- 
celled. Each towel is woven with a 
handsome border and put up in an at- 
tractive trade marked package. 

Will outwear two or three ordinary 
towels. Put up each ina separate pack- 
age, which insures cleanliness. Each 
towel has a sewed-on label **RUBDRY,” 
which identifies it as the bath room aris- 
tocrat, 


RUBDRY TOWEL CoO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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CRANE SCorrect Soctal Stationery 


Grane S 
edding Papers 


|\HE wedding card is the first official 

| intimation of a wedding. No paper 

| can be too good for this purpose, just 

hI as nothing is so correct as the very 
SS] best engraving. 

’s Wedding Papers have been the stand- 
ard for years, and no other stock takes the impres- 
sion from the engraved plate so well. 

Crane’s Wedding Papers can be identified by 


the water-mark in the envelopes. 


Sold at all 


stores where good stationery is sold. 


CRANE’S LINEN LAWN" 


is made on the theory that no writing paper can 
be made too good for a letter, because a letter is 
one of the most personal forms of expression there 
is. It has for years conformed to the highest stan- 
dard of quality, and has been the most successful 
in attaining the so-called fabric finish. 

Hold a sheet up to the light—if it is water- 
marked ‘*Crane’s,”’ it is Crane’s. 


HIGHLAND LINEN 


Women of taste who desire to pay only a mode- 
rate price for their writing paper find that High- 
land Linen meets every demand of fashion and 
convenience. 

Highland Linen is a fabric finished paper made 
in seven attractive shades in all the correct sizes 
of sheets and envelopes, and has a surface delight- 
ful to write upon. 


Samples of any of these papers will be sent on request. 
EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO., PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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Would you have 


A BLESSING "ON OUR HEAD 


eve he year? 


gn “yy ] 
(Eau de Quinine) 


is of such superfine quality that it is a 
blessing to thos who use it faithfully. 
Cultured people tas ge ag a my 8 
fine merits ; it keeps the sc 
order and imparts an hrs: fee — 
tiveness to the hair. Its gently stimu- 
lative quality and delicate odor make 
it a true delight. It is an See 

P ration for the refined toilet. 

you have never tried this famous 

ED. PINAUD roduct, ask us for a 

testing sample. Write to-day, enclosing 

10c (to pay postage and packing). 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD, Nept. 702 
ED. PINAUD BUILDING NEW YORK 


























® If You Are a Lover of Fine Toilet Water; Try ED.PINAUDS 
See Lilac tal. It is Endorsed by Sembrich, Scotti, 
4 Schumann-Heink,and Thousands of People Who Use It. 


Write for Samples» 


All Colors—and Brenlin Duplex, light 
one side, dark the other 


Brenlin is made without filling of any kind. There is nothing 
about it tocrack like opaque shades. It won’t wrinkle—won’t fade. 

The difference in materiai makes the difference in wear. Brenlin 
will outwear three ordinary shades. 

And it really shades. It hangs straight and smooth. It doesn’t 
show shadows like Holland. 

In the lighter colors, ivory white, cream, ecru, etc., Brenlin 
gives a soft, even light; in greens, etc., it is absolutely opaque. 





Holland Shade 
| shows shadows, 
wrinkles, saga, 
lets in a glare, 





















Write for samples and the names of the dealers in your town. If Opaque Shete | 
we have no dealer we will see that you are supplied. Write today. jand’s faults, bat 
Seven foot shade, 38 inches wide, complete with best 
roller, $1.00. Other sizes in proportion. 
CHARLES W. BRENEMAN & CO. 2046-2056 READING ROAD, CINCINNATI 
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Really Shades and wears ea 


A BRENLIN “SHADE 
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| JOSEPH P. McHUGH & COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK: ESTABLISHED 1878: 
Will ship on receipt of $5.0 


(Money Order or N.Y. Draft) 
_— 
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Nervous Headaches 


so often the bane of the busy modern 
woman, find quick relief in the use of 


MENTHOLATED 


VASELINE * 


to be Swed on 
IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, oS PORTFOLIO OF 
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PURE TIN TUBES a Tiaeeeastn 
(Contain No Lead) on ae ore 


Everyone knows the value of menthol for 
nerve-aches of any kind; yourdoctor will 
tell you how much better it is when com- 
pounded with Vaseline, the greatest of all 
family remedies. 

Mentholated Vaseline soothes the 
nerves and stops the ache. It is easily 
and quickly applied, and the relief and rest 
are almostimmediate. It will pay you to 
always have this preparation in the house. 

Mentholated Vaseline is only one of 
the twelve Vaseline preparations that 
together make a complete and safe medi- 
cine chest. For each little ailment or 
accident prevalent in every household, 
there is a special kind of Vaseline that 
is most effective and best to use. 


OUR FREE VASELINE BOOK 


tells you all about 
Pomade Vaseline 
White Vaseline 
Camphorated Vaseline 
ibewie | ; ACCOMMO- 
Each one is a necessity. Their practical utility will save you money DATION AT 


in doctor’s bills, not to mention pains and discomforts. All the 
Vaseline Preparations are described in our Vaseline Book. This MODERATE 


Guinicseoes Vaseline Preparation and gives | LIGHTFUL COST 


Witte fer' he PRES BOOK T0DAT BROADWAY, (Lincotn Sauare) AND 630 ST. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. | NEW YORK CITY 


Proprietors of Every “ VASELINE” Product All surface ons pass or transfer io dow 
Subway and “I,” stations, one minute 
vei > Sen , ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 
42 Holborn Viaduct a Rooms, with detached bath, -  - $1.50 per day up 
; Rooms, with private bath, > tae 
Suites, with private bath, - 33 * © 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Proprietor 























Things which are advertised are always the best. 





